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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  role  of 
social  class  in  the  explanation  and  prediction  of  the  politi- 
cal attitudes  and  behavior  of  manual  workers.   A  cross- 
national  secondary  analysis  was  employed  with  the  countries 
of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway 
being  selected.   All  surveys  utilized  were  from  the  time 
period  extending  from  1957  through  1973,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  study  the  political  attitudes  existing  at  the 
time  these  countries  were  in  the  process  of  being  transformed 
from  industrial  into  postindustrial  societies.   Working  class 
was  operationalized  to  include  all  respondents  who  were 
manual  workers.   Resident  members  of  families  whose  head  was 
a  manual  worker  were  also  included. 

After  extensive  recoding  of  the  original  data, 
contingency  tables  were  constructed  and  statistical  measures 

vii 


of  association  calculated.   This  analysis  revealed  a  working 
class  in  all  five  societies  .which  did  differ  from  other  social 
classes,  but  the  differences  were  matters  of  degree  rather 
than  substantive.   Such  factors  as  education,  age,  income, 
type  of  housing,  and  community  size  had  an  impact  on  the 
worker  similar  to  that  on  the  entire  electorate. 

Significant  was  the  ability  of  the  union  to  shape 
workers'  party  identification  and  political  participation. 
The  union  alliance  with  traditional  working-class  parties 
helped  to  keep  members  loyal  to  those  parties.   Only  where 
the  leadership  itself  departed  to  new  parties  were  I  he  rank 
and  file  tempted  to  follow.   However,  with  the  exception  of 
attitudes  toward  strikes,  differences  between  union  and  non- 
union members  were  not  great.   Unions  did  not  produce  an 
alienated  or  militant  proletariat.   In  fact  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  working  class  as  a  whole  could  be  consid- 
ered alienated,  although  it  expressed  greater  doubt  about 
its  ability  to  influence  the  political  process  than  did 
other  classes . 

The  minimal  impact  of  religion  was  quite  noticeable. 
Active  participation  in  a  church  was  often  associated  with 
a  worker  who  had  a  conservative  party  preference,  but  not 
many  workers  attended  church.   However,  affiliation  with  very 
conservative  or  fundamentalist  religious  bodies  was  frequent- 
ly linked  with  allegiance  to  minority  parties.   Workers 
whose  income  and  educational  levels  were  far  behind  those 
of  other  workers  sometimes  comprised  the  majority  from  their 
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class  who  identified  with  such  religious  groups  and  the 
parties  they  supported. 

The  study  concluded  that  for  the  critical  time 
period  examined  one  cannot  truly  speak  of  a  single  working 
class.   Most  workers  continued  to  support  the  labor  and 
socialist  parties  which  had  traditionally  represented  their 
class.   This  support  was  given  because  the  parties  were 
perceived  as  best  representing  the  interests  of  the  working 
class  and  were  aligned  with  the  trade  unions.   Those  with 
unusually  low  income  and  educational  levels  often  rejected 
those  parlies  in  favor  of  now  third  party  movements.   A 
smali  group  of  workers  with  tics  to  traditional  cultural 
elements  did  support  conservative  parties.   Some  of  the 
more  affluent  and  better-educated  workers  leaned  toward 
moderate,  bourgeoise  parties,  while  a  smaller  segment  of 
this  group  could  be  found  preferring  those  parties  with  some 
postindustrial  characteristics  in  their  ideologies. 

Clearly  for  most  workers,  regardless  of  party  orienta- 
tion, the  approach  to  the  political  process  was  essentially 
pragmatic.   There  were  no  deep  and  irresolvable  differences 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  society.   Although  in  the  post- 
industrial  world  their  numbers  will  be  smaller,  they  should 
be  able  to  align  themselves  with  much  of  the  service-industry 
work  force,  which  will  have  many  of  the  same  needs  and  prob- 
lems as  manual  workers. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION:   THEORY  AND  METHOD 

A  Theory  of  Class 

This  study  examines  the  role  of  social  class  in  the 
explanation  and  prediction  of  the  political  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  manual  workers.   A  cross-national  approach  is 
employed.   The  dala  base  is  composed  ol'  sample  surveys  I'rom 
live  i  ndu.sLr  ia  I  i  x.ed  societies.   This  cross-nal  ionaJ  design 
enables  us  to  examine  hypotheses  about  the  political  behav- 
ior of  manual  workers  while  controlling  for  the  effects  of 
specific  national  political  cultures. 

The  research  must  deal  with  a  number  of  theoretical 
and  methodological  problems.   These  have  to  be  resolved 
before  the  data  can  be  analyzed  and  the  results  inter- 
preted.  One  of  the  most  immediate  problems  is  the  defini- 
tion or  operationalization  of  class.   Karl  Marx  aroused 
more  interest  than  anyone  else  in  the  behavior  of  classes 
and  had  much  to  say  about  that  behavior.   Despite  this,  he 
devoted  relatively  little  time  to  the  task  of  developing  an 
operational  definition  of  class.   What  he  does  say  is  con- 
fined to  the  third  volume  of  Kapital .   A  break  in  the 
manuscript  opens  the  possibility  for  some  misinterpretation 
but  it  is  clear  that  for  Marx  the  source  of  a  man's  income 


2 
is  critical  in  the  determination  oi  his  class.    Class  has 
an  economic  base.   This  position  has  been  adopted  throughout 
this  research. 

However,  Marx  declares  that  how  a  man  receives  his 
revenues  does  not  tell  us  everything.   Doctors  and  lawyers 
do  not  constitute  two  distinct  classes.   What  ultimately 
determines  a  person's  class  is  his  relationship  to  the  means 
of  production.   When  this  is  considered,  industrialized, 
capitalistic  societies  have  three  basic  classes:   wage- 
laborers,  capitalists,  and  landowners."   lie  does  recognize 
the  existence  oi'  intermediate  strata.,  hut  these  are  of  rel- 
atively little  or  no  importance.   What  does  matter  is  whether 
a  person  has  control  over  the  means  of  production  or  not. 

The  position  taken  here  is  essentially  consistent 
with  that  of  Marx.   With  very  few  exceptions,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  independent  craftsmen  who  could  not  be 
isolated  in  the  analysis,  the  persons  whose  attitudes  and 
behavior  have  been  examined  are  all  wage-laborers.   People 
who  are  dependent  on  others  for  employment  are  different 
from  those  on  whom  they  depend.   Yet,  this  is  a  vast  group, 
and  this  study  contends  that  the  substrata  within  this  group 
may  show  important  differences. 

The  work  of  Egon  Ernest  Bergel  is  helpful  in  updating 
Marx.   He  asserts  that  ownership  of  production  is  not  the 


1David  Canute,  ed.,  Essential  Writings  of  Karl  Marx 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1968:  Collier  Books,  1970),  p.  63 


2 1 bid.  ,  p.  64. 


3 

sole  cause  of  or  reason  for  the  persistence  of  classes  and 

notes  the  separation  of  management  from  ownership  in  the 

3 
modern  industrial  society.    Still,  the  Marxian  view  does 

not  have  to  be  abandoned  entirely.   Management  may  not  own 

4 
Llie  means  ol  production,  buL  it  does  control  them.    Workers 

do  not  have  control.   This  is  the  point  Marx  sought  to  make. 
Max  Weber  is  another  who  has  dealt  with  the  difficul- 
ties in  Marx's  approach,  observing  that  Marx  himself  was 
forced  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  class  unity,  or  the  lack 

ol  it,  in  the  face  ol'  a  high  degree  of  qual  italive  diffor- 

i> 
en  Liu  Lion.    Thus,  several  concepts  developed  by  Weber  to 

understand  the  problem  of  class  are  helpful.   One  of  these 

is  that  of  the  acquisition  class.   Here  "the  class  situation 

of  its  members  is  primarily  determined  by  their  opportunity 

6 
for  the  exploitation  of  services  on  the  market."    He 

further  differentiates  between  positively  privileged 

acquisition  classes,  typically  made  up  of  entrepreneurs, 

and  those  in  a  negatively  privileged  position.   These  include 


3 

Egon  Ernest  Bergel,  Social  Stratification  (New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1962),  pp.  184-85. 

See  for  example  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  The  New 
Industrial  State  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1967),  pp. 
105-8.   Galbraith  claims  that  the  section  of  management  with 
specialized  knowledge  or  experience  for  group  decision-making 
controls  the  corporation  regardless  of  whether  the  national 
economic  system  is  capitalistic  or  socialistic. 

5 
Max  Weber ,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic 

Organization ,  ed.  Talcott  Parsons,  trans.  A.  M.  Henderson 
and  Talcott  Parsons  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  Free  Press  of 
Glencoe,  1964),  p.  427. 

6Ibid.,  p.  424. 


4 
skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  workers.   Excluded  from 
both  of  the  above  are  the  "middle  classes"  made  up  of 
independent  peasants  and  craftsmen,  various  officials  and 
supervisory  personnel  in  public  and  private  employment,  the 

"Liberal"  professions,  and  workers  with  unusual  or  monopo- 

7 
listic  assets  or  positions.    The  concept  of  acquisition 

class  takes  us  one  step  further  than  Marx.   We  can  now 
differentiate  between  a  working  class  and  a  middle  class. 
That  we  can  indeed  do  this  is  assumed  throughout  this  work. 
Weber's  approach  to  social  class  is  also  uscl'ul  .   lie 
declares  that  economics  alone  is  not  sufficient.   Some 
persons  by  virtue  of  the  positions  they  hold,  and  regard- 
less of  their  income,  may  enjoy  a  particular  prestige  and 

Q 

be  able  to  claim  certain  monopolies.  In  the  case  of  the 
working  class  we  see  the  negative  side  of  this  or  the  in- 
ability to  claim  such  a  privileged  position  regardless  of 
income.9  Such  stratification  may  also  result  in  associa- 
tive relationships  because  of  common  interests,  but  Weber 


7Ibid.,  p.  427.   A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  Frank 
Parkin  who  sees  the  backbone  of  the  reward  system  of  modern 
Western  society  as  being  the  occupational  order.   This  in 
turn  is  primarily  based  on  skills.   Class  Inequality  and 
Pol itical  Order:   Social  Stratification  in  Capital ist  and 
Communist  Societ  ics   (London:  MacGibbon  &  Kee,  1971), 
pp.  18,21. 

SWeber,  pp.  428-29. 

9Ralph  Miliband  notes  that  office  workers  are  now  the 
dominant  subordinate  class  but  do  not  want  to  be  seen  as 
working  class.   To  be  viewed  in  such  a  fashion  would  result 
in  a  decline  in  prestige  even  though  there  would  be  no 
monetary  loss.   The  State  i_n  Capitalist  Society   (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1969),  p.  18. 


notes  that  this  does  not  have  to  happen.     Although  the 
research  assumes  the  fundamental  Marxian  theory  that 
economics  determines  class,  in  operationalizing  class  Weber's 
thesis  has  been  assumed.   How  a  man  makes  his  living  may  be 
as  important  as  how  much  oi'  a  living  he  makes. 

Talcott  Parsons  essentially  supplements  Weber's  con- 
cept of  social  class.   In  approaching  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  institutions  and  authority,  he 
develops  the  concept  of  "differential  responsibility." 
This  is  defined  as  an  aspect  of  social  stratification.   lie 
notes  that  in  any  industrialized  society  with  a  sophisticated 
division  of  labor  different  groups  must  perform  specialized 
functions.   Among  these  are  the  functions  "affected  with  a 
public  interest."  <J      Not  all  groups  or  classes  in  a  society 
have  the  same  political  authority  or  responsibilities.   For 
the  working  class  the  negative  aspect  of  this  is  again  what 
surfaces.   It  is  the  group  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
perform  functions  "affected  with  the  public  interest."   If 
Parsons  is  correct,  then  persons  can  be  classified  according 


10Weber,  p.  425. 

Weber's  third  concept  of  "property  class"  contrib- 
utes little  to  the  solving  of  the  theoretical  problems  en- 
countered.  It  did  result  in  the  inclusion  of  the  hypothe- 
sis on  the  impact  of  home  ownership  on  political  behavior. 
However,  it  is  less  useful  than  his  other  theories.   Weber 
himself  notes  that  this  approach  is  not  dynamic.   That  is, 
it  will  not  necessarily  reveal  the  differences  in  classes 
which  ultimately  lead  to  struggles  or  revolution.   See 
p.  425. 

Talcott  Parsons,  Structure  and  Process  i  n  Modern 
Societies  (New  York:  Maemillan  Co.,  Free  Press,  19G0),  p .  1S3 


6 
to  the  influence  they  would  have  on  the  public  interest  as 
a  result  of  the  function  they  perform.   We  need  go  only  one 
step  further  to  conclude  that  the  members  of  such  classifi- 
cations may  exhibit  distinct  political  views  and  behavior 
as  a  result  of  the  degree  of  influence,  although  Weber 
remarks  that  this  does  not  automatically  follow.   It  is 
interesting  that  Dahrendorf  observes  that  while  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  "subjected  industrial  class"  to  be  the 
"subjected  political  class"  .it  invariably  is.  '   Thus, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  linkage  between  economic  and 
political  function  in  any  given  society.   The  thesis  that 

class  membership  determines  political  attitudes  is  at 

14 
least  plausible,  if  not  yet  demonstrated. 


Rail  Dahrendorf,  Class  and  Class  Confl  let  in 
Industrial  Society  (Stanford:   Stanford  University  Press, 
1959),  p.  271. 

14That  class  and  politics  are  linked  is  also  the  view 
of  Ralph  Miliband: 

"Class  domination  can  never  be  purely  'economic'  or 
purely  'cultural':   it  must  always  have  a  strong  and 
pervasive  'political'  content,  not  least  because  the 
law  is  the  crystallized  form  which  politics  assumes 
in  providing  the  necessary  sanctions  and  legitimation 
of  all  forms  of  domination.   In  this  sense  'politics' 
sanctions  what  is  'permitted'  and  therefore  'permits' 
sanctions  between  members  of  different  and  conflicting 
classes,  inside  and  outside  their  'relations  of  pro- 
duction'" (Marx  ism  and  Poll  tics  /Oxford  University 
Press ,  1973/,  p.  20 ) . 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  theory  of  class  as 
the  result  of  natural  strata  should  be  mentioned.   In  the 
research  undertaken  here  it  is  entirely  discounted,  as  it 
generally  has  been  throughout  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity.  Although  they  may  have  had  their  following  at  one 
time,  the  efforts  of  sociologists  such  as  Sorokin  and  Ludwig 
Gumpiowicz  to  establish  a  biological  basis  for  strati- 
fication have  been  thoroughly  discredited.   Few  would 
disagree  with  Bergel  that  "the  popular  concept  that  in 


7 
Although  this  study  takes  the  basic  position  that 
economic,  social  and  political  functions  all  work  together 
to  determine  class,  several  additional  points  can  be  made. 
Dahrendorf,  elaborating  on  the  Marxian  view,  puts  forth  the 
theory  that  classes  are  essentially  conflict  groups.   This 

he  declares  is  the  inevitable  result  of  differential  distri- 

15 
bution  of  authority.     He  also  distinguishes  between  latent 

and  manifest  interests.   Latent  interests  are  role  interests. 

determined  by  one's  class  and  the  authority  which  that  class 

possesses.   As  they  become  conscious  they  become  manifest 

interests  or  those  of  organized  groups. 

The  concepts  of  latent  and  manifest  interests  as 

discussed  by  Dahrendorf  touch  upon  a  key  problem  found  in 

the  literature  on  the  theory  of  class.   Many  theorists, 

such  as  Richard  Centers,  who  can  be  classified  as  "subjec- 

tivists"  seek  to  make  a  distinction  between  strata  and 

class : 

Stratification  is  something  objective.   It  derives, 
as  has  been  indicated  before,  primarily  from  the 
economic  system  that  happens  to  prevail  in  a  given 


a  class  system  everyone  has  exactly  the  status  he  deserves 
according  to  his  innate  abilities  is  nothing  but  a  myth: 
classes  are  not  natural  strata"  (p.  179). 

15 

Dahrendorf,  pp.  204-5.   Miliband  in  examining  this 

situation  remarks: 

"The  conflict  essentially  stems  from  the  determin- 
ation of  the  dominant  classes  to  extract  as  much 
work  as  possible  from  the  subject  classes;  and, 
conversely,  from  the  attempts  of  these  classes  to 
change  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  subjection, 
or  to  end  it  altogether"  (Marxism  and  Politics,  p.  19)  . 

16Dahrendorf ,  p.  179. 


culture.   The  process  of  getting  a  living  imposes 
upon  people  certain  functions,  statuses,  and 
roles.  .  .  .  Social  and  economic  groupings  and 
categories  of  people  distinguished  on  the  basis 
oi'  occupation,  power,  income,  standard  ol  living, 
education,  function,  intelligence  or  other  criter- 
ia are  easily  and  properly  denoted  by  the  terms 
stratum  and  strata. 1? 

At  this  level  one  finds  only  latent  interests. 

Dahrendorf,  who  is  not  a  subjectivist  but  an 

objectivist,  would  identify  class  with  such  strata.   The 

subject ivists ,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  view  that  a 

true  class  does  not  exist  until  common  interests  and 

consciousness  have  emerged: 

Class,  as  distinguished  from  stratum,  can  well  be 
regarded  as  psychological  phenomenon  in  the  Full- 
est sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  a  man's  class  is 
part  of  his  ego,  a  feeling  on  his  part  of  belong- 
ingness  to  something,  an  identification  with  some- 
thing larger  than  himself. 18 

The  distinction  made  by  the  subjectivist  school  is  a 
critical  one  for  the  purposes  of  the  research  undertaken 
here.   The  starting  point  is  exactly  that  of  the  subjec- 
tivisls.   Strata  may  produce  classes,  but  the  process  is 
not  automatic.   They  may  well  give  workers  the  opportunity 
to  develop  common  needs  and  outlooks,  but  these  may  bu  re- 
jected in  favor  of  those  of  religious  bodies,  age  cohorts, 
or  some  other  group.   Furthermore,  the  fact  that  stratifi- 
cation may  produce  conscious  class  identifications  which  in 
turn  produce  a  common  political  behavior  in  one  political 


'Ibid 
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culture  does  not  mean  that  it  will  in  another.   Thus,  there 
is  a  need  for  a  cross-national  approach  to  the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  the  position  this  analysis  reaches  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  class  is  that  any  class  structure 
ultimately  has  its  roots  in  the  economic  structure  of  that 
particular  society.   The  different  functions  carried  out  in 
the  economic  structure  should  in  turn  produce  social  and  po- 
litical stratifications  with  various  roles  and  functions  to 
be  performed.   There  will  be  deviant  cases,  and  these  may  be 

important,  but  in  general  there  will  be  a  high  degree  of 

19 
correlation  among  the  stratifications.     Those  in  the  lower 

levels  of  one  for  the  most  part  will  be  in  the  lower  levels 
of  the  others.   Their  position  in  these  economic,  political, 
and  social  stratifications  gives  rise  to  latent  interests 
common  to  all  members  of  the  strata.   If  these  become  mani- 
fest, they  will  be  acted  upon;  and  we  can  then  speak  of  class 
behavior,  or,  more  specifically,  in  this  instance,  of  workiig- 
class  political  behavior.   The  fact  that,  persons  will  usually 
find  themselves  at  roughly  the  same  level  regardless  of  which 
stratification  is  considered  means  thai  the  latent  interests 
to  which  they  are  exposed  will  generally  fend  to  be  harmoni- 
ous.  Cross-pressure  will  not  be  absent  but  should  be  at  a 
tolerably  low  level.   This  should  enhance  the  opportunity  for 
a  conscious  class  identification  to  emerge. 


^nn^n.,wi  u..ri,r.r   Snr i  :i  1  St  rat  i  i'  i  cat  i  on  :   A  Compara- 


Bernard  Barber,  Social  St  rat  i  f  icat.  ion  :   A 


Live  Analysis  of  Structure  and  Process  (New  York:  Ilarcourt , 
Brace  &  World,  1957),  pp.  51-52. 
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For  the  working  class  the  above  should  hold  true  in 
even  more  situations.   Such  persons  would  normally  be  found 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  any  stratification  scheme.   They 
are  less  likely  Lo  be  caught  in  a  cross-pressure  than  those 
in  the  middle  strata  who  may  at  times  feel  pulled  from  both 
above  and  below. 

An  Operational  Definition  of  Working  Class 
The  operational  definition  of  working  cfass  employed 
throughout  Lhe  research  is  the  following:   All  heads  of 
households  who  arc  manual  workers,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled,  whether  union  members  or  nonunion  members,  are 
to  be  considered  members  of  the  working  class.   This  is 
consistent  with  Lhe  theoretical  position  presented  which 
maintains  that  the  strata  that  produce  class  are  derived 
from  the  economic  functions  which  persons  carry  out  in 
society.   The  social  and  political  strata  in  which  they 

find  themselves  are  in  turn  derived  from  the  position  they 

20 

occupy  in  the  economic  stratum.     Although  the  customary 


The  findings  of  V.  0.  Key  also  support  the  basic 
thesis  that  difference  in  occupation  is  associated  with 
difference  in  political  and  social  attitudes.   Public 
Opinion  and  American  Democracy  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1964),  pp.  122-27. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  attribute  class  differ- 
ences to  income.   See  for  example  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
The  Affluent  Society  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1958); 
"alid  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  The  Big  Change  (New  York:  Harper, 
1952).   Income  was  used  as  a  control  variable,  but  the  basic 
position  taken  throughout  this  study  is  that  by  itself  it  is 
inadequate  as  a  determinant  of  class  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions.  For  a  defense  of  this  view  see  S.  M.  Miller  and 
Frank  Riessman ,   "Are  Workers  Middle  Class?"   Dissent  8 
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term  "working  class"  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
persons  are  actually  being  assigned  to  a  stratum  which  may 
or  may  not  produce  a  conscious  class. 

Following  the  conclusions  of  Richard  Hamilton, 
this  study  classifies  as  working  class  all  resident  members 
of  households  in  which  the  head  is  classified  as  working 
class.   This  is  done  even  when  they  are  employed  in  what 
are  normally  considered  white-collar  positions.   Hamilton 
states  that  such  persons,  with  few  exceptions,  hold  the 

lower  types  of  white-collar  jobs  and  are  exposed  mostly  to 

21 
working-class  associates,  institutions,  and  media.     Their 

social  and  political  positions  as  wo  1 1  as  their  relation- 
ship to  "management"  should  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
be  identical  to  those  of  manual  workers. 

Single  persons  living  alone  are  treated  as  heads  of 
households.   Retired  manual  workers  and  their  resident 


(Autumn  1961):  507-16;  and  David  Lockwood,  "The  'New 
Working  Class , ' "  European  Journal  of  Sociology  1  ( 1960 ) : 
248-59.   The  thesis  accepted  here  is  that  occupation  is  far 
more  critical  than  income  in  determining  political  and  other 
social  attitudes.   This  same  position  is  also  found  in 
Centers;  Richard  H.  Hall,  Occupations  and  the  Social  Struc- 
ture (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1969),  espe- 
cially pp.  370-85;  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  and  Reinhard 
Bendix,  Social  Mobility  in  Industrial  Society  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1959);  and  Marc  Fried,  The 
World  of  the  Urban  Working  Class  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1973),  especially  pp.  188-89.   Fried  also 
notes  the  power  of  intervening  variables,  such  as  education, 
to  somewhat  modify  the  influence  of  occupational  clasy. 

21 

Richard  F.  Hamilton,  Affluence  and  the  French 

Worker  in  the  Fourth  Republic  (Princeton:  Princeton 

University  Press,  1967),  p.  5. 
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family  members  are  treated  as  members  of  the  working  class. 
All  persons  employed  in  a  manual  occupation  are  considered 
working  class  regardless  of  the  occupation  of  the  head  of 
the  household.   Miners  are  included  in  the  definition  of 
working  class . 

Farm  laborers  are  excluded,  even  though  they  may 

29 
appear  Lo  meet  Lhc  theoretical  criteria  for  inclusion. 

Marx,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Germany,  distinguished  between 
peasant  proprietors  and  the  "rural  proletariat"  or  landless 
farmers.   However,  in  The  18  th  Brumal  re  o  f  both  s  Bonaparte 
tie  discusses  the  situation  in  which  all  the  peasants  of  his 
day  found  themselves  and  the  difficulties  which  this  created 
in  bringing  about  a  sense  of  class  consciousness. 

In  advanced  industrial  and  post  industrial  societies 
conditions  have  changed.   Some  farm  workers  may  often  en- 
counter an  environment  not  unlike  that  of  urban  manual 
workers.  This  may  result  in  the  formation  of  attitudes 
similar  to  those  of  the  city  proletariat.   Nevertheless, 
many  still  find  themselves  in  circumstances  where  vestiges 
of  the  typical  preindus trial ,  rural  environment  are  strong. 
Stockwin,  for  example,  notes  that  the  Japanese  countryside 


The  codification  system  used  in  the  Continuous 
Dutch  Survey :   Wave  1,  1972  made  it  impossible  to  exclude 
farm  laborers  from  the  working  class  respondents.   Since 
in  general  the  findings  from  this  survey  are  consistent 
with  the  other  Dutch  surveys  utilized,  it  is  felt  that  any 
resulting  contamination  from  this  situation  is  minor. 

23Canute,  pp.  73-76. 
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24 
is  populated  with  independent  small  farmers.     The  greater 

sense  of  individuality  which  rural  workers  may  feel  as  a 
result  of  their  role  function  is  the  reason  they  arc  excluded 
whenever  possible. 

Finally,  nicnLion  should  be  made  that  Ilaiiliilon  and 
Butler  and  Stokes  successfully  challenge  the  traditional 
distinction  between  manual  and  nonmanual  workers.*"'   If 
their  findings  are  accepted,  one  could  operationalize  work- 
ing class  to  include  certain  segments  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation normally  assigned  to  other  groups .   This  has  not 
been  done  in  the  present  study  for  two  reasons.   While 
there  is  probably  merit  in  sucli  an  approach  for  studies 
involving  one  or  possibly  two  countries,  it  does  not  lend 
itself  well  to  cross-national  research.   The  situations 
which  produce  a  working  class  mentality  in  "middle  class" 
Britains  and  Americans  may  not  exist  in  France  or  Japan. 
Henry  Ehrmann  explores  the  deep  fissure  between  bourgeoise 

and  working  class  in  France  and  the  divided  political 

26 
culture  which  has  been  the  result.     Even  without  a 


J.  A.  A.  Stockwin,  Japan :   Divided  Politics  in  a 
Growth  Economy  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co . ,  1975),  p.  46. 

25 

Richard  F.  Hamilton,  Class  and  Politics  in  the 

United  States  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1972),  pp.  214- 

25;  and  David  Butler  and  Donald  E.  Stokes,  Political  Change 

in  Bri  tain :   The  Evolution  of  Electoral  Choice ,  2nd  cd .  , 

(New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1974),  pp.  189-205. 

2fi 

Henry  W.  Ehrmann,  Politics  in  France ,  Little 

Brown  Series  in  Comparative  Politics,  3rd  ed .   (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1976),  pp.  72-75. 
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detailed  analysis,  one  may  conjecture  that  such  a  situation 
would  make  it  far  more  difficult  for  manual  and  nonmanual 
workers  to  develop  similar  political  attitudes  than  in  the 
United  States  or  Britain. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  raised  by  our  theoretical 
starting  point.   The  position  taken  here  is  that  "working 
class"  is  in  reality  a  stratum  until  evidence  is  uncovered 
to  show  if  and  to  what  extent  it  actually  is  a  conscious 
class.   That  other  strata  or  substrata  may  produce  partly 
or  almost  entirely  similar  attitudes  to  those  of  the  working 
class  appears  to  be  true'  at  least  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.   Control  groups  were  utilized  throughout  the  research 
to  determine  if  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  working- 
class  respondents  were  also  found  in  other  segments  of  the 
population.   Attitudes  and  behavior  exhibited  by  the  control 
groups  are  of  value  only  insofar  as  they  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  similarities  and  differences  in  working  class 
views  Irom  that  of  the  total  population.   The  latent  and 
manifest  interests  of  other  strata  are  outside  the  scope  of 
the  research  problem  encountered  here.   For  these  reasons 
the  original  definition  used  is  the  least  ambiguous  and  the 
one  most  capable  of  operat ionalization . 

Where  the  data  sets  utiiized  in  this  research  made  it 
possible,  members  of  the  working  class  were  classified  into 
various  substrata.   These  were  unskilled,  semiskilled,  and 
skilled  laborers,  and  also  foremen.   Because  of  the  supervisory 


15 
role  which  they  exercise,  one  can  hypothesize  that  fore- 
men in  particular  might  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
attitudes  and  behavior  different  from  those  of  other 
working-class  members.   In  several  instances  an  analysis 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  industrial  classification,  using, 
with  some  modification,  the  excellent  industrial  classifi- 
cation scheme  in  the  SRC  1968  American  National  Election 

27 
Study .     However,  with  the  previously  noted  exception  of 

farm  laborers,  cases  were  not  included  or  excluded  from 

the  working  class  on  the  basis  of  industrial  affiliation. 

The  Selection  of  the  Countries 
A  cross-national  study  involving  five  nations  de- 
mands careful  attention  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
states  are  truly  comparable.   The  theoretical  position 
adopted  here  is  essentially  that  of  Almond  and  Verba  as 
presented  in  their  classic,  The  Civic  Culture .   In  order 
to  be  included  in  this  study  a  worker  had  to  be  a  resident 
of  a  state  which  could  reasonably  claim  to  meet  Almond  and 
Verba' s  criteria  for  political  development.   Such  a  state 
is  one  possessing  a  potential  for  the  "civic  culture." 

They  note  that  invariably  such  states  have  both  rational 

28 
bureaucracies  and  a  well-developed  industrial  base. 


27 

The  original  classification  system  will  be  found  in 

the  codebook  for  this  data  set.   Survey  Research  Center,  SRC 
1968  American  National  Election  Study  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Inter- 
University  Consortium  for  Political  Research,  1973). 

28 

Gabriel  A.  Almond  and  Sidney  Verba,  The  Civic  Culture 

Political  Attitudes  and  Democracy  in  Five  Nations  (Boston: 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1965),  pp.  3-4. 
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Where  these  are  present  the  possibility  of  a  participant 
culture  emerges.   The  citizen  of  a  participant  culture  is 
subject  to  law  and  authority  but  is  also  oriented  towards 
political  input.   Such  cultures  permit  change  but  also 
moderate  It.   Most  specifically  they  provide  the  working 
class  with  the  opportunity  to  enter  politics.   Britain  is 
an  example  of  such  a  political  culture.   Subject  and  paro- 
chial values  persist,  but  participant  cultures  allow  for 

29 

accommodation  and  compromise. 

No  nation  would  perfectly  meet  the  standards  which 
Almond  and  Verba  establish.   A  .slate  where  l  he  civic  culture 
flourishes  would  encourage  for  ail  its  citizens  political 
cognition,  an  obligation  to  participate,  and  a  sense  of 
civic  competence.30   They  acknowledge  that  even  among  states 
that  are  well  advanced  toward  developing  such  a  culture 

various  patterns  will  be  found.   These  are  the  result  of 

31 
differences  in  national  histories  and  social  structures. 

Yet,  the  countries  for  which  we  are  searching  have  certain 
basic  things  in  common.   They  all  have  an  advanced  indus- 
trialized base.   It  would  be  impossible  to  search  for  the 
proletariat  without  it.   They  all  possess  a  well-developed 
bureaucracy.   These  two  criteria  are  in  turn  responsible 
for  creating  a  political  culture  in  which  people  are  aware 


2yibid.,  pp.  8,  20,  31. 


30 


Ibid. ,  pp.  3-4 


31Ibid.,  p.  8 
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of  more  than  their  immediate  village,  tribe,  or  province 
and  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  feel  that  political 
involvement  can  extend  beyond  the  mere  duty  to  obey.   The 
political  culture  and  the  political  behavior  this  feeling 
produces  in  such  industrially  and  politically  developed 
states  should  be  roughly  comparable. 

There  was  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  selection  of 
the  states  included,  but  certain  practical  considerations 
also  reduce  the  number  of  nations  from  which  a  selection 
can  be  made.   One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  availability 
oi  data.   The  Soviet  Union  and  various  Eastern  European 
states  are  quickly  eliminated  for  this  reason,  even  though 
they  do  meet  many  of  the  standards  above.   Since  party 
identification  is  a  useful  and  sometimes  the  only  available 
variable  for  measuring  differences  in  citizen  attitude, 
one-party  states  of  all  kinds  are  not  suitable  for  research 
undertaken  here,  even  if  survey  data  were  available. 

The  lew  remaining  nations  which  do  qualify  are  con- 
fined to  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  English  speaking 
democracies  of  North  America  and  the  British  Commonwealth. 
From  this  group  the  following  five  were  selected:   Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway. 

This  was  not  a  random  selection.   Several  others, 
such  as  the  German  Federal  Republic  or  Australia,  could  have 
been  chosen.   However,  these  five  seemed  most  appropriate 
for  this  analysis.   For  all  of  them  reliable  data  were 
obtainable,  and  they  provided  an  interesting  diversity. 
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Japan,  as  the  only  non-Western  developed  state,  was 
deliberately  included  in  order  to  compare  an  Asian  working- 
class  with  European  ones.   II  membership  in  the  working 
class  were  useful  in  predicting  political  behavior  only 
in  European  societies,  then  its  value  lor  explaining  the 
behavior  of  those  in  the  lower  strata  would  be  rather 
limited. 

The  Netherlands  was  selected  because  nowhere  else 
do  we  find  such  a  proliferation  of  political  parties  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  citizen  to  choose  his  party  identi- 
fication from  such  a  wide  variety  of  choices  and  ideologies. 
Both  tiie  Netherlands  and  Norway  are  almost  unique  in  Western 

Europe  in  that  they  offer  Protestant-based  political  parties 

32 
which  are  viable  choices  in  national  elections.  '   The 

influence  of  religion  and  church  attendance  on  the  working 

class  can  be  examined  here  in  a  way  it  normally  cannot  be 

elsewhere.   Dutch  labor  unions  affiliated  with  the  Roman 

Catholic,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Calvinist  Churches  can  also 

be  used  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  impact  of  union 

membership  and  the  interplay  of  the  religious  and  union 

variables.   By  including  both  the  Netherlands  and  Norway, 

the  Protestant  dimension  of  the  religious  variable  is 

exposed  to  a  cross-national  analysis  which  would  otherwise 


32 

A  Protestant-based  party,  the  Christian  League, 

also  exists  in  Finland.   It  contested  its  first  election 

in  1970.   The  more  prominent  role  played  by  Norway  in 

both  Scandinavian  and  European  affairs  made  that  country 

the  more  logical  choice  for  inclusion  in  the  analysis. 
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be  impossible.   Selection  of  Norway  also  gave  representa- 
tion to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Britain  and  Canada  were  chosen  lor  a  variety  oi' 
reasons.  Alford's  pioneer  study  on  the  Anglo-American 
democracies,  Party  and  Society,  already  demonstrates  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  comparison.   Alford's  work  reveals 
that  despite  common  roots  these  nations  show  a  wide 
variety  in  their  patterns  of  class  voting.   Yet  there 
may  be  underlying  attitudes  which  reveal  more  similarity 
at  certain  points  than  the  Alford  study  indicated.   More 
recent  work  by  books  and  Reynolds  finds  that  class  parti- 
sanship is  on  the  decline  in  Britain  as  a  result  of  the 
rise  of  a  new  tertiary  group  which  is  not  truly  either 
middle  or  working  class.     The  great  difference  in  the 
level  of  class  voting  between  Britain  and  Canada  may  no 
longer  exist.   On  the  other  hand,  working-class  political 
behavior  in  Canada  may  be  considerably  more  class  based 
than  Alford  concluded.0    Even  if  this  is  not  true,  Canada 
is  an  excellent  choice  for  examining  the  impact  of  region- 
alism, which  Alford  did  find  to  be  an  important 


John  W.  Books  and  JoAnn  B.  Reynolds,  "A  Note 
on  Class  Voting  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States," 
Comparative  Political  Studies  8  (October  1975):  360-76. 

34  See  for  example  Maurice  Pinard,  "Working  Class 
Politics:  An  Interpretation  of  the  Quebec  Case,"  Canadian 
Review  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  7  (May  1970):  87-109; 
and  John  Wilson,  "Politics  and  Social  Class  in  Canada: 
The  Case  of  Waterloo  South,"  Canadian  Journai  of  Pol  i t  ical 
Science  1  (September  1968):   288-309. 
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35 
variable.  '   As  one  of  the  major  states  of  Western  Europe 

and  the  entire  politically  developed  world,  Britain  seemed 

a  logical  choice  for  inclusion. 

The  ProbI  cm  o  [  Secondary  Anal  ys  i  s 
The  problem  of  whether  the  research  undertaken  was 
to  be  a  primary  or  secondary  analysis  was  one  of  the  easiest 
to  resolve.   Herbert  Hyman  provides  the  answer  when  he 
succinctly  states:   "It  is  self  evident  that  solving  a 
problem  by  the  analysis  of  existing  survey  data  rather  than 
collecting  dula  in  a  new  survey  economizes  on  money,  time, 
and  personnel."     This  is  even  more  true  in  Lhe  case  of  a 
cross-national  study.   Secondary  analysis  was  the  only 
feasible  choice. 

This  approach  is  not  without  its  difficulties  as 
well  as  its  benefits,  but  the  obstacles  to  successful 
secondary  analysis  are  not  as  great  as  is  often  claimed. 
Durkeim's  classic  Suicide  was  a  successful  secondary 
analysis  based  on  inconvenient  data  sources  in  a  pre- 
computer  age.   Today  the  task  is  easier.   Archives  provide 
convenient  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  reliable  data  at 
a  reasonable  cost.   For  these  reasons  this  particular 
study  drew  all  data  sets  from  the  holdings  of  the 
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Robert  B.  Alford,  Party  and  Soc  iety :  The  Anglo- 
American  Democracies  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press, 
1973),  p.  257. 

Herbert  II.  Hyman ,  Secondary  Analys  is  of  Sample 
Surveys :  Princ  iples  ,  Procedures ,  and  Potent  ial i  t  ies  (New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1972),  p.  6. 
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Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political  Research  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Hyman  points  out  that  a  comparative  study  can 
benefit  from  the  secondary  analysis  of  surveys  that  were 
conducted  as  independent  inquiries  with  no  thought  of 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere.   A  large  number  of  surveys 
exist  so  that  the  problem  of  finding  what  is  needed  while 
retaining  "reasonable  standards  as  to  comparability"  is 

not  the  insurmountable  obstacle  it  is  sometimes  thought 

37 
to  be.     A  degree  of  flexibility  is  required.   For 

example,  Hyman  states  that  if  chronological  time  is  held 

as  a  constant  secondary  cross-national  analysis  would  be 

impossible.   His  obvious  position  is  that  in  many  instances 

38 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  it  to  be  so  held. 

Hyman  also  remarks  that  in  some  cases  the  secondary 
analyst  may  actually  possess  an  advantage  over  the  primary 
researcher.  In  looking  for  enduring  attitudes  or  behavior 
he  may  have  access  to  multiple  surveys  spanning  a  period 
from  as  little  as  one  to  three  years  to  as  many  as  twenty- 
live.  He  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  of  those  con- 
ducting the  original  analyses  to  learn  if  what  has  been 

39 
observed  is  enduring  or  not.     This  technique  has  been 

employed  to  some  extent  in  the  present  research.   The  use 

of  multiple  surveys  is  also  a  valid  technique  for  enlarging 


J7lbid. ,  p.  19 
38Ibid. 
39Ibid.,  p.  20 
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40 
the  sample  size  without  duplicating  the  original  survey. 

There  are  other  compensating  advantages  to  secondary 
analysis  which  make  it  worth  employing  despite  the  diffi- 
culties.  As  Richard  Hamilton  remarks: 

When  studying  past  events  there  exists  no  other 
alternative  short  of  asking  retrospective 
questions — a  procedure  that  depends  on  somewhat 
dubious  recollections.   Secondary  analysis  also 
leads  to  useful  insights  in  that  the  questions 
written  for  one  purpose  and  derived  from  one 
theoretical  orientation  are  being  used  to  assess 
another.   In  the  process,  one  may  overcome  the 
limitations  set  by  studies  that  are  conceived 
entirely  within  a  single  intellectual  framework. 


■1.1 


Hamilton's  own  work  ably  demonstrates  the  success  one  may 
achieve.'  with  secondary  analysis.   In  the  area  of  cross- 
national  studies,  to  cite  just  one  example,  Ronald 
Inglehart  and  Avram  Ilochstein  in  their  comparison  of  the 
American  and  French  electorates  show  that  secondary 

analysis  can  be  a  useful  technique  and  the  problem  of 

40 
comparability  satisfactorily  solved.  '   Secondary  analysis 


Ibid.,  pp.  21-22.   This  technique  has  been  employed 
in  the  present  study,  but  because  of  the  varying  quality  of 
the  surveys  utilized  and  the  differing  sample  methods,  each 
survey  was  analyzed  separately  and  then  the  results  compared. 
The  findings  have  boon  reported  in  the  same  manner. 

Hamilton,  Class  and  Politics  in  the  United  States , 
p.  12. 

4^Ronald  Inglehart  and  Avram  Ilochstein,  "Alignment 
and  Dealignment  of  the  Electorate  in  France  and  the  United 
States,"  Comparative  Political  Studies  5  (October  1972): 
343-72.   Relying  solely  on  secondary  data,  Inglehart  and 
Ilochstein  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  alignment  and  dealignment  of  various  segments 
of  the  electorate  in  both  countries.   The  Anglo-American 
democracy  study  by  Robert  Afford  is  of  course  another  out- 
standing example  of  cross-national  secondary  analysis. 
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is  neither  magic  nor  a  nightmare.   It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  useful  strategy  which  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  cross-national  research. 

The  T i mo  Period  and  the  Data  Sets  to  he  Fmpioyod 

The  problem  of  time  has  been  discussed  briefly,  but 

its  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 

secondary  analyst,  it  is  discussed  here  in  more  detail. 

The  theoretical  approach  employed  is  essentially  that 

adopted  by  Robert  Afford  in  his  study  of  the  Anglo-American 

democracies.   A 1  lord  is  measuring  a  long  term  process.   It 

may  show  fluctuations,  but  the  basic  pattern  did  not  develop 

overnight  and  will  not  disappear  overnight.   Furthermore, 

the  pattern  may  not  have  developed  at  exactly  the  same 

time  in  each  of  the  countries  studied.   Simultaneity  need 

be  defined  only  in  a  very  broad  way  for  Alford's  design  to 

be  valid.   Hyman  in  examining  this  effort  sums  it  up  this 

way: 

Nations  do  not  standardize  the  calendar  dates  on 
which  they  hold  their  elections,  and  correspond- 
ingly the  specific  dates  for  each  survey  vary 
across  the  Tour  countries,  although  the  four  sori es 
oi'  surveys  span  approximately  the  same  twenty-five 
year  period.   No  one  should  apply  the  doctrine  of 
simultaneity  narrowly  and  mechanically  in  evalu- 
ating or  designing  such  an  inquiry.   What  is  under 
study  is  the  long  term  process  which  is  affected 
in  great  degree  by  the  worldwide  events  that  un- 
fold.  The  poi  nts  in  the  time  series  are  not 
Ldent icaliy- dated,  but  the  trend  lines  that  have 
been  drawn  through  them  describe  the  course  of 
the  long  process  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
historical  worldwide  forces. 43 


43Hyman,  p.  318. 
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What  is  being  examined  in  the  present  research  is 
working-class  behavior  which  is  found  in  societies  which 
are  both  industrially  and  politically  developed.   Such 
conditions  did  not  develop  in  a  brief  period  of  time. 
The  fundamental  political  behavior  which  they  would  produce 
in  the  working  class  is  the  product  of  a  long  term  process 
and  should  be  relatively  stable.   As  suggested  by  Ilyman , 
by  using  various  points  in  time  we  can  control  to  make 
certain  that  this  is  the  case.   These  points,  as  previously 
noted,  do  not  have  to  be  identically  dated.   They  range 
from  1957  to  197:!.   The  earliest  date  is  sufficiently 
beyond  World  War  11  u>  preclude  short  term  influence  by 
that  cataclysmic  event.   The  understandable  reluctance  of 
primary  researchers  to  release  data  until  it  is  several 
years  old  is  responsible  for  the  latter  date.   All  five 
of  the  countries  examined  were  industrially  and  politically 
developed  during  the  entire  time  span  employed. 

There  is  one  more  critical  reason  for  limiting  the 
data  to  the  time  period  selected.   From  1957  to  1973  the 
nations  studied  were  in  a  process  of  change  from  industrial 
to  postindustrial  societies.   As  the  role  of  the  tertiary 
sector  of  the  work  force  grows,  the  impact  of  the  traditional 
working  class  becomes  less  certain.   That  class  is  beginning 
to  be  subjected  to  influences  which  it  has  not  known  before 
and  from  which  it  cannot  escape.   For  example,  Ronald 
Inglehart  points  out  that  in  1963  only  one-third  of  the 
families  in  France  and  Italy  had  television.   By  1970  over 


2[> 
70  percent  owned  sets.     The  period  selected  offers  the 
opportunity  to  examine  working-class  reaction  to  these 
forces  at  a  critical  point  in  time.   We  encounter  a 
working  class  faced  with  a  changing  world  and  forced  to 
consider  what  role  it  can  have  in  its  future. 

Thus,  the  study  focuses  on  a  transitional  stage. 
There  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine  the  working 
class  cross-pressured  by  the  old  industrial  society  and 
the  dawn  of  the  new  post  industrial  era.   Studies  dealing 
with  the  time  before  or  after  this  period  are  of  course 
valuable,  but  they  do  not  offer  this  possibility.   As 

Inglehart  notes  most  Western  European  societies  were 

45 
going  to  be  post  industrial  by  1980. 

The  range  of  dates  was  also  shaped  by  the  data 

available.   During  the  time  period  chosen,  a  minimum  of 

two  surveys  suitable  for  comparison  was  available,  as  in 

the  case  of  Norway,  while  four  were  selected  for  Britain 

and  Holland.   Most  of  those  chosen  were  dated  from  1905 

to  1970  because  a  number  of  them  are  very  similar  in  the 

attitudes  and  behavior  they  sought  to  investigate,  making 

them  ideal  for  secondary  analysis.   At  least  one  survey  for 

each  state  examined  falls  into  the  time  period  and  is  of 

this  type. 


44Ronald  Inglehart,  The  Silent  Revolution:   Changing 
Values  and  Political  Styles  Among  Western  Publics  (Prince- 
ton: Princeton  University  Press,  1977),  p.  7. 
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With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  Japanese  surveys, 
all  drew  their  samples  from  the  national  population.   A 
iy58  survey  limited  to  Tokyo  and  a  1961  survey  of  Uji  were 
used  to  supplement  the  1967  national  election  survey.   The 
Uji  survey  was  chosen  bccuu.se  of  the  overwhelming  tendency 
of  the  working  class  to  vote  Socialist  in  that  city's 
mayoraiity  election.   It  was  hoped  that  the  "deviant" 
voters  might  offer  some  insight  into  Japanese  working-class 
behavior  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obtainable.   The 
large  number  o  i'  working-class  members  in  the  Tokyo  area 
made  that  city  a  logical  choice  for  inclusion.   Difficulty 
in  obtaining  suitable  national  survey  data  made  Lho.se  two 
surveys  appear  to  be  satisfactory  supplements,  provided  the 
interpretation  of  them  was  guarded  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  interpret  the  political  behavior  of  the  national  working 
class  on  these  alone.   While  the  hoped  for  results  from  the 
Uji  survey  were  disappointing,  the  basic  findings  from  these 
two  data  sets  were  compatible  with  the  national  survey.   A 
complete  list  of  the  surveys  selected  for  secondary  analysis 
together  with  their  Inter-University  Consortium  for  Politi- 
cal Research  identification  numbers  will  be  found  in 
table  1-1. 
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TABLE  1-1 
DATA  SETS  ANALYZED 


Country  Data  Set 


Canada  Converse,  Philip;  Moisol  ,  John;  P.inard, 

Maurice;  Regenstreif ,  Peter;  and 
Schwartz,  Mildred.  1965  Canadian 
Election  Study.   I CPU  7225. 

Market  Opinion  Research,  Ltd.  The  11)72 
Canadian  National  Election  Study. 
ICPR  7410. 

Meisel,  John.   196S  Canadian  Federal 
Election.   ICPR  7009. 

Great  Britain       Almond,  Gabriel;  and  Verba,  Sidney.  The 
Civic  Culture.   1959.   ICPR  7201. 

Butler,  David;  and  Stokes,  Donald  E. 

Political  Change  i  n  Britain .  1904 , 
1966.   ICPR  7250. 

Inglehart,  Ronald;  and  Rabier,  Jacques- 
Rene.   1973  European  Communities 
Study.   ICPR  7330. 

japan  Kyokai ,  Yuran  Kagaku .   Political  Parties, 
195S,  Tokyo.   ICPR  7068. 

Miyake,  Ichiro.   Voti  ng  Behavior — Uji  , 
Japan .   1961.   ICPR  7072. 

Ward,  Robert  E.;  and  Kubota,  Akira. 

1967  Japanese  National  Election 
Study.   ICPR  7294. 

Netherlands        Amsterdams  Sociall  Weltenschappeli jk 

Archief.   Nipothese.   1967. 
ICPR  7361. 

Inglehart,  Ronald;  and  Rabier,  Jacques- 
Rene.   1973  European  Commun  i  t  ies 
Study.   ICPR  7330. 

Institute  for  Political  Science,  Bascwitz 
Institute  for  Public  Opinion  and 
Mass  Psychology.  Continuous  Dutch 
Survey:   Wave  1,  1972.   ICPR  7021. 
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TABLE  1-1  Continued 


Country  Data  Set 


Netherlands       Southard,  Philip  C;  Miller,  Warren  E. ; 

Heunks,  Felix;  and  Rusk,  Jerrold. 
Dutch  Election  Study,  1970. 
ICPR  7261. 

Norway  Rokkan ,  Stein;  and  Valen,  Henry.   1057 

Norwegian  Election  Survey. 
ICPR  7288. 

Valen,  Henry.   Norwegian  Election  Survey 
1965.   ICPR  7256. 


Other  Methodological  Considerations 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  a  research  project  in- 
volving fourteen  different  surveys  a  variety  of  sampling 
techniques  will  be  found.   A  brief  synopsis  of  the  sampling 
process  utilized  in  each  survey  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 

The  problem  of  slippage  is  one  that  is  a  constant 
danger  for  secondary  analysts  and  one  to  which  Hyman  pays 
careful  attention.   A  secondary  analyst  must  search  through 
someone  else's  indicators  to  find  ones  that  fit  his  own 
concepts.   Sometimes  he  may  get  a  near  fit  but  not  quite 
close  enough.   Hyman ' s  suggestion  for  dealing  with  this 
difficulty  is  the  one  used  in  the  present  research.   When 
necessary  and  possible,  original  concepts  were  somewhat 
broadened  to  fit  the  indicators  available  rather  than  to 

stand  firmly  on  an  initial  position  which  ultimately  might 

46 
become  self-defeating.    This  seemed   to  be  a  far  more 


46Ibid. ,  pp.  29-31. 
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satisfactory  choice  than  becoming  mired  down  in  slippage 
or  discarding  an  otherwise  useful  concept.   For  example, 
education  was  operationalized  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  years  the  respondent  spent  in  school.   Ideally  other 
factors,  such  as  type  and  location  of  school,  should  have 
been  considered.   While  this  would  have  been  feasible  for 
some  individual  countries,  it  would  have  made  cross-national 
comparison  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

A  similar  situation  involved  the  concept,  of  political 
alienation.   If  one  wishes  to  have  a  measure  of  political 
alienation  lor  several  countries,  such  as  a  respondent's 
attitude  on  his  ability  to  influence  the  government,  lie 
cannot  insist  that  all  primary  analysts  ask  precisely  the 
same  question  in  order  to  measure  this,  unless  of  course  he 
is  using  a  survey  that  was  originally  cross-national.   A 
degree  of  preciseness  must  be  sacrificed,  and  a  general 
measure  rather  than  a  specific  one  must  be  utilized. 

Somewhat  related  to  this  problem  is  the  tact  that 
different  surveys  will  code  responses  to  the  same  variable 
in  a  variety  of  patterns.   Dutch  Election  Study,  1970  uses 
a  code  with  slightly  over  one  thousand  categories  to  report 
information  on  occupation.   A  system  only  slightly  less 
complex  was  used  in  the  same  survey  to  report  industrial 
affiliation.   Most  others  use  considerably  fewer.   In  such 
cases  the  secondary  analyst  finds  that  he  must  sacrifice 
detail  for  comparability.   As  mentioned  previously,  in  the 
case  of  industrial  affiliation  the  problem  was  resolved  by 
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collapsing  the  responses  into  twelve  categories  using  a 
code  modified  from  that  of  the  SRC  1968  American  National 
Election  Study . 

In  a  very  few  instances,  because  of  problems 
encountered  in  a  particular  survey,  an  alternate  method 
had  to  be  found  to  operationalize  a  variable.   This  is 
slippage  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it  was  done  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  variable  entirely.   Where  this  occurs  the 

fact  is  clearly  stated  in  the  findings  and  the  results  in- 

47 
terpreted  with  caution. 

There  are  certain  other  problems  unique  to  cross- 
national  analysis,  whether  primary  or  secondary.   What  we 
seek  to  compare  may  not  be  directly  comparable.   In  the 
present  research  political  party  identification  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  sometimes  the  only  avail- 
able variable  for  measuring  political  behavior  and  ideolog- 
ical allegiance.   One  of  its  major  assets  is  that  it  is 

usually  formed  over  a  period  of  time  and  tends  to  be 

48 
stable.     Yet,  Jacques  Thomassen  demonstrated  that  this 
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Almost  all  of  these  cases  involve  operationalizing 

financial  satisfaction  by  increase  in  respondents'  income 
rather  than  their  statement  that  they  were  financially  sat- 
isfied.  In  surveys  where  both  measures  were  available  the 
correlation  between  the  two  was  high.   The  1965  Canadian 
survey  produced  a  gamma  of  0.6404  and  a  tau  C  of  0.3976  for 
a  7  by  8  table.   Both  tau  C  and  chi  square  were  significant 
at  the  0.0000  level. 

48 

Angus  Campbell  et  al . ,  The  American  Voter  (New 

York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1960),  pp.  161-66;  and  Norman  11. 

Nie,  Sidney  Verba,  and  John  R.  Petrocik,  The  Changing 

American  Voter  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1976), 

pp.  43-46.   Once  established,  a  party  identification  often 

lasts  a  lifetime. 
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is  not  always  true  in  the  Netherlands.   For  that  country 

election  voting  preference  is  apt  to  be  a  more  stable 

49 
indicator  than  party  allegiance.     When  such  a  situation 

is  encountered  the  cross-national  researcher  must  compen- 
sate for  it  as  best  he  can.   In  this  particular  instance 
the  findings  of  Thomassen  were  helpful  in  overcoming  the 
problem.   Whenever  possible  strong  and  moderate  party 
identifiers,  for  whom  the  indicator  is  a  reliable  one  and 
at  least  as  good  as  voting  preference,  were  separated  from 
weak  identifiers  and  leaners,  for  whom  it  is  not  very 
reliable.   Where  appropriate,  the  findings  based  on  party 
identification  were  checked  by  substituting  voting 
preference  as  an  additional  control.   The  results  appear 
to  be  satisfactory.   Other  methodological  problems  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  word  may  also  be  helpful  on  how  variables  suitable 
for  cross-national  research  were  selected  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  project.   Philip  Converse's  excellent  article 

"Some  Priority  Variables  in  Comparative  Electoral  Research" 

50 
was  utilized  as  a  starting  point.     Converse  is  helpful 

not  only  in  the  initial  choice  of  useful  variables  but  also 

in  dealing  with  problems  of  operationalization.   In  a 


49 

Jacques  Thomassen,  "Party  Identification  as  a 

Cross-Cultural  Concept:   Its  Meaning  in  the  Netherlands," 

Acta  Politica  10  (1975):  36-56. 

50 

Philip  E.  Converse,  "Some  Priority  Variables  in 

Comparative  Research,"  in  Electoral  Behavior:   A  Comparative 
Handbook,  ed.  Richard  Rose  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  Free 
Press,  1974),  pp.  727-45. 
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multinational  study  such  as  this,  where  it  is  simply 
not  possible  to  explore  every  facet  of  any  one  nation's 
behavior,  he  has  the  additional  virtue  of  assisting  the 
researcher  in  focusing  on  that  which  is  basic  and  essen- 
tial in  comparative  research.   Likewise,  Maurice  Pi nurd's 
The  Rise  of  a  Third  Party ,  while  dealing  strictly  with 
Canadian  politics,  suggested  certain  "alienation"  var- 
iables which  looked  interesting  for  cross-national  com- 
parison.01  In  such  cases  it  was  the  variables  which 
suggested  the  hypotheses  to  be  tested  as  well  as  the 
other  way  around. 

After  the  selection  of  suitable  variables  was  com- 
pleted, a  coding  scheme  had  to  be  developed  for  each  to 
facilitate  receding  of  the  original  data  and  make  cross- 
survey  and  cross-national  comparisons  possible.   As  pre- 
viously discussed,  in  some  cases  detail  had  to  be  sac- 
rificed in  order  to  formulate  a  coding  system  which  was 
suitable  for  all  surveys  employed.   In  certain  unavoidable 


olMaurice  Pinard,  The  Rise  of  a  Third  Party :   A 
Study  in  Crisis  Politics  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice- 
Hall,  1971). 
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Several  variables  which  would  have  been  ideal 

lor  a  study  such  as  this  were  reluctantly  discarded. 
Hamilton  in  Affluence  and  the  French  Worker  (pp.  193-94) 
lias  noted  the  residual  effects  of  unemployment  on  the 
French  worker  even  years  after  the  event.   The  effects  of 
unemployment  were  not  examined  here  because  in  most  of  the 
selected  surveys  the  N  of  the  total  survey  sample  who 
were  unemployed  was  too  small,  and  information  on  past 
unemployment  was  not  always  available.   The  many  varia- 
tions in  the  surveys  which  explored  the  influence  of 
peer  relationships  made  this  promising  variable  ultimately 
a  poor  candidate  for  inclusion. 
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situations  alternate  codes  had  to  be  used  for  a  few 
variables  in  particular  surveys.   The  alternate  codes 
were  kept  as  close  Lo  the  original  ones  as  possible, 
and  their  use  is  noted  where  appropriate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  data.. 

Sanford  Labovitz  and  others  have  argued  for  a 
more  innovative  and  daring  approach  Lo  statistical  analy- 
sis.  Among  other  things,  Labovitz  calls  for  the  use  of 

statistical  procedures  normally  reserved  for  interval  level 

53 
data  with  ordinal  data.     Such  an  approach  has  been 

used  successfully,  but  it  was  not  adopted  hero.   Both 
secondary  analysis  and  cross-national,  research  Lend  Lo 
call  for  a  somewhat  cautious  approach.   To  achieve  com- 
parability variables  had  to  be  operationalized  and  re- 
sponses codified  in  a  manner  which  makes  them  ordinal 
at  best  and  often  only  nominal.   They  have  been  treated 
as  such.   Admittedly  the  results  are  much  less  exciting 
and  the  statistical  treatment  of  them  far  more  limited. 
However,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  yield  trustworthy 
if  less  far  reaching  comparisons. 
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Sanford  Labovitz,  "Statistical  Usage  in  Sociology 

Sacred  Cows  and  Ritual,"  Statistical  Methods  and  Research 

1  (1972):   13-37.   Labovitz 's  approach  is  to  reconceptu- 

alize  if  the  original  scale  is  nominal.   If  it  is  ordinal 

he  assigns  numbers  and  treats  it  as  if  it  were  interval. 

In  general  he  opposes  dichotomizing  as  a  possible  solution 

to  the  problem,  since  too  much  information  is  lost. 
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The  basic  statistical  methodological  procedure 

54 
employed  was  the  SPSS  crosstabulation  program.     In 

addition  to  the  construction  oi  the  contingency  tables, 
which  were  the  heart  of  the  analysis,  the  program  calcu- 
lates various  nominal  and  ordinal  statistical  measures,  in- 
cluding chi  square,  lambda,  uncertainty  coefficient,  gamma, 
and  tau.   Where  a  dichotomous  variable  was  encountered,  it 
was  also  possible  to  make  use  of  the  measure  eta,  which 
calls  for  at  least  one  interval  scale.   The  results  of  these 
tests  are  included  whenever  they  furnish  additional  insight 
into  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  working  class. 

Working  class  was  operationalized  according  to  the 
definition  already  presented.   In  order  to  determine  if 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  this  stratum  are  truly  group 
related,  or  were  only  typical  of  the  entire  population, 
various  control  groups  were  established.   Among  these 
was  farmers,  a  group  included  in  virtually  any  survey's 

occupational  classification  and  one  at  least  roughly 

55 

comparable  from  one  state  to  another.     In  most  instances 

a  middle-class  control  group  was  also  included.   The 
occupations  included  in  this  group  vary  from  survey  to 
survey  and  are  identified  where  appropriate  in  the  analysis. 
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All  percentages  produced  by  the  program  have  been 

rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number.   In  the  initial 

stages  of  this  project  use  was  also  made  of  the  SPSS 

frequencies  program. 

55Farm  laborers  were  excluded  from  this  control  group. 
The  nature  of  the  Japanese  surveys  for  Tokyo  and  Uji  pre- 
vented the  use  of  farmers  as  a  control  in  these  two  instances. 
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A  third  group,  that  of  those  below  the  median  income 

56 
level,  was  also  employed.     This  served  as  an  additional 

control.   It  also  provided  some  opportunity  to  investigate 

the  previously  discussed  conclusion  of  Hamilton  and  Butler 

and  Stokes  thai  there  frequently  is  little  or  no  difference 

between  the  working  class  and  the  lower  middle  class. 

Except  where  noted,  all  respondents  who  did  not 
answer  questions,  had  no  opinion,  or  refused  to  answer 
were  treated  as  missing  cases  in  the  analysis.   These 
responses  were  tabulated  but  were  not  included  in  either 
the  percentages  calculated  or  the  various  statistical 
tests.   Where  the  number  of  these  cases  is  unusually  large, 
the  possible  reasons  for  this  situation  are  examined. 

After  filtering  out  those  cases  which  met  the 
operational  definition  of  working  class,  the  sample  Ns 
reported  in  table  1-2  were  obtained.   All  of  these  values 
reflect  sample  weighting  wherever  appropriate.   The  size  of 
the  sample  obtained  for  Japan  was  less  than  expected, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  1967  survey.   This  appears  to 
have  somewhat  undersampled  the  working  class.   However, 
since  the  preliminary  analysis  produced  a  basic  consistency 
among  the  three  Japanese  surveys  and  yielded  no  suspicious 
results  in  which  sample  size  or  sampling  error  was  thought 
to  be  a  factor,  Japan  was  retained  in  the  study.  The 
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Because  of  the  coding  systems  employed  in  the 

original  surveys,  the  actual  groups  used  for  control 

purposes  contained  slightly  more  or  less  than  50  percent 

of  the  respondents . 
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Japanese  findings,  were  interpreted  more  conservatively 
because  of  this  situation. 

TABLE  1-2 
N  OF  THE  MANUAL  WORKING  CLASS 


Country  and  Year 
of  Survey 


N  of  the  Working 
Class 


Canada 
1965 
1968 
1972 
Total 

Grca  I.  Hi1  i  l,;i  i  ii 
1959 
1964 
1966 
1973 
Total 

Japan 

1958  (Tokyo) 
1961  (Uji) 
1967 
Total 

Netherlands 
1967 
1970 
1972 
1973 
Total 

Norway 
1957 
1965 
Total 


1056 

1273 

184 

2513 


558 
1189 
1282 
1019 
4048 


191 
219 
305 
715 


2773 
717 
138 
435 

4063 


742 

821 

1563 


Grand  To  Lai 


12902 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  FORCES  AT  WORK  UPON  THE  WORKING  CLASS 

Introduction 

In  The  Silent  Revolution  Ronald  Inglehart  classifies 
variables  into  three  basic  categories.   Preindustrial  vari- 
ables include  such  factors  as  organized  religion  and  are 
often  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.   At  the 
heart  of  potential  class  conflict  are  industrial  variables 
such  as  labor  unions,  income,  and  education.   Among  the  most 
important  of  the  postindustrial  variables  are  value  prefer- 
ences.  Other  factors,  such  as  party  identification,  have 
characteristics  of  all  three  classifications. 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  that  crucial 
period  when  industrial  society  is  in  the  process  of  being 
transformed  into  the  new  postindustrial  order.   At  this 
particular  moment  workers  should  still  be  strongly  influenced 
by  the  forces  associated  with  industrialization.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  impact  of  both  preindustrial  and  postindus- 
trial variables  should  also  be  considerable.   The  traditional 
order  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  while  the  new  grows 
stronger.   Workers,  like  all  persons  living  in  this  transi- 
tional period,  are  caught  in  a  complex  environment  and  may 


Inglehart,  Silent  Revolution,  pp.  181-82. 
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be  subject  to  cross-pressure.   The  basic  preinclustrial  and 
industrial  variables  responsible  for  this  tension  and  the 
political  behavior  of  the  working  class  are  examined  below. 

Organ  i  zed  Labor 
The  Netherlands 

All  of  the  countries  surveyed  have  well-organized 
labor  movements,  but  that  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  most 
interesting.   There  are  several  hundred  unions  in  this 
small  country,  most,  being  affiliated  with  one  of  throe 
national  labor  organizations.   Tlio.se  arc  the  Nal  ional 
League  of  Trade  Unions  (NNV),  the  Dutch  Catholic  Trade 
Union  (NKV),  and  the  Christian  National  Trade  Union  (CNV). 
There  are  several  other  organizations  consisting  primarily 
of  agricultural  unions. 

As  the  names  indicate,  the  religious  dimension  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  organization  of  Dutch  labor. 
Church  and  union  cannot  be  separated.   The  threefold  divi- 
sion which  surfaces  so  frequently  in  Dutch  politics  can  be 
seen  in  the  union  movement.   Although  the  NNV,  the  largest 
of  the  organizations,  is  nonconf essional  and  affiliated  with 
the  Labor  Party,  the  NKV  is  linked  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  CNV  is  backed  by  the  Calvinists.   While  the 
decline  of  the  church  parties  in  recent  years  has  been 
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2 
frequently  noted,   the  present  study  concludes  that  they 

might  have  suffered  even  greater  losses  if  it  had  not  been 
for  their  union  support.   A  more  thorough  examination  of 
this  matter  is  delayed  until  later,  but  it  is  clear  that 
for  a  block  of  the  Dutch  working  class,  unionization  and 
support  of  conservative  religious-based  parties  are  both 
compatible  and  reinforcing.   The  percentage  of  working- 
class  respondents  in  1970  who  were  affiliated  with  each  of 
the  major  labor  organizations  will  bo  found  in  table  2-1. 

TABLE  2-1 
UNION  MEMBERSHIP  AMONG  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1970 


Organization 


Percentage  of 
Respondents 


National  League  of  Trade  Unions  12 

Dutch  Catholic  Trade  Union  9 

Christian  National  Trade  Union  5 
Other,  including  smaller 

confessional  associations  4 

None  71 

N  513 


Great  Britain  and  Norway 

The  union  situation  in  both  Britain  and  Norway  is  not 
nearly  so  complex.   In  each  country  organized  labor  is  close- 
ly linked  with  the  obvious  working-class  party,  the  Labor 


2 
Warren  E.  Miller  and  Philip  C.  Stouthard,  "Confes- 
sional Attachment  and  Electoral  Behavior  in  the  Netherlands,' 
European  Journal  of  Political  Research  3  (1975):  219-58;  and 
Robert  C.  Bone,  "The  Dynamics  of  Dutch  Politics,"  Journal 
of  Politics  24  (February  1962):  23-49. 
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Party.   Most  Norwegian  workers  who  are  unionized  belong  to 
the  National  Trade  Union  (LO).   In  the  1965  survey  42  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  were  LO  members,  while  56  percent 
had  no  union  affiliation.   Although  the  National  Trade 
Union  Jt;  important  to  the  Labor  Party,  its  role  should  not 
be  over  emphasized.   As  Henry  Valen  and  Stein  Rokkan  indi- 
cate, even  the  nineteenth  century  temperance  movement  was 

important  in  establishing  Labor  as  a  viable  political  force 

3 
in  parts  of  the  country. 

Ties  between  the  British  Labour  Party  and  the  unions 

are  so  well  known  as  Lo  need  only  briei'  mention  here.   II 

was  Ernest  Bevju  who  remarked  that  Lho  Labour  Party  grew  out 

of  the  bowels  of  the  trade-union  movement. 4   A  1970  Gallup 

survey  revealed  that  40  percent  of  all  British  families  had 

at  least  one  union  member,  and  the  findings  of  Rose  indicate 

that  for  all  classes  those  who  are  members  of  unions  are 

5 
more  likely  to  identify  with  Labour.    However,  Butler  and 

Stokes  caution  about  reading  too  much  into  the  influence  of 
the  trade-union  movement.   They  discovered  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Labour  support  in  union  and  nonunion  families 
for  unskilled  workers  was  only  16  percent.   They  conclude, 


3 
Henry  Valen  and  Stein  Rokkan,  "Norway:   Conflict 
Structure  and  Mass  Politics  in  a  European  Periphery,"  in 
Electoral  Behavior:   A  Comparative  Handbook ,  ed .  Richard 
Rose  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  Free  Press,  1974),  p.  321. 

4 
Richard  Rose,  "Britain:   Simple  Abstractions  and 
Complex  Realities,"  in  Electoral  Behavior:   A  Comparative 
Handbook,  ed.  Richard  Rose  (New  York:  MacMillan  Co. ,  Free 
Press,  1974),  p.  507. 

5Ibid. 
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"Plainly  the  political  distinctiveness  of  union  families 

6 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  class." 

While  Britain  is  a  country  of  many  unions,  seven 

organized  along  industrial  lines  dominate.   Table  2-2  gives 

I  ho  relative  strength  ol'  each  among  the  1964  working-class 

respondents . 

TABLE  2-2 
UNION  MEMBERSHIP  AMONG  BRITISH  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1964 


Organ  j  z,u  t  i  on 


Percentage  of 
Itespondon  is 


Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  10 

Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  7 
National  Union  of  General  and 

Municipal  Workers  4 

National  Union  of  Mineworkers  4 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen  2 

Electrical  Trades  Union  2 
Union  of  Shop,  Distributive,  and 

Allied  Workers  1 

Other  19 

None  51 

N  1189 


J  a]) an 

The  situation  in  Japan  shows  similarities  to  those 
already  discussed.   An  alliance  exists  between  the  leading 
labor  federations  and  the  parties  which  most  closely  identify 
with  the  working  class.   The  Sohyo  Federation,  with  an 
approximate  membership  of  4,250,000  in  the  mid-1960s,  is 


6 
Butler  and  Stokes,  p.  156. 
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the  chief  source  of  support  for  the  Japan  Socialist  Party. 
The  Domei  Federation,  with  two  million  members,  backs  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Party.   There  was  no  formal  union 
support  for  the  Communist  Party  in  the  1960s,  but  in  the 
present  study  the  lew  workers  who  admitted  an  affiliation 
with  the  Communists  were  usually  union  members. 

That  Japan's  leading  labor  federation  is  tied  to  a 
somewhat  Marxist,  socialist  party  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  working  class  is  being 
radicalized.   Uobort  Colo,  to  the  contrary,  sees  the  en  I. ire 
Japanese  union  movement  as  probably  a  conservative  force. 
Although  the  rhetoric  is  Marxist,  Sohyo  and  other  unions 
tend  to  follow  a  reformist,  pragmatic  approach,  the  chief 
reason  for  this  being  that  most  unions  are  enterprise 
unions,  with  power  resting  at  the  company  rather  than  the 
national  level.   As  a  result  the  typical  worker  tends  to 
identify  with  his  company.   Furthermore,  the  company  en- 
courages foremen  and  even  white-collar  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  the  union.   In  some  cases  they  may  even  become 
leaders.   The  militancy  of  the  leadership  and  of  workers' 
demonstrations  may  actually  be  an  indication  of  the  inability 

of  the  unions  to  force  adequate  concessions  from  management. 

7 
They  are  signs  of  frustration  rather  than  strength. 


7Robert  E.  Cole,  "Japanese  Workers,  Unions,  and  the 
Marxist  Appeal,"  The  Japan  Interpreter  6  (Summer  1970):  114- 
34.   The  findings  of  the  present  study  tend  to  support  Cole's 
thesis.   In  most  instances  Japanese  union  members  were  no- 
more  radical  in  their  views  than  were  nonunion  members.  These 
attitudes  are  examined  in  detail  in  later  chapters. 
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The  1967  survey  Indicated  that  only  17  percent  of 
the  respondents  had  a  union  affiliation  of  any  kind.   Only 
18  percent  of  the  union  members  claimed  allegiance  to 
Sohyo,  while  a  mere  5  percent  said  they  belonged  to  Domei. 
The  sample  size-  of  both  groups  is  very  small,  but  the 
figures  are  probably  accurate  enough.   Cole's  theory  would 
appear  to  be  substantiated.   Among  the  entire  survey  sample 
a  similar  situation  exists.   Some  71.1  percent  of  those  with 
a  union  membership  stated  that  it  was  a  company  un ion  to 
which  they  belonged.   ProbabJy  many  respondents,  working 
ciass  and  others  alike,  were  not  aware  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  union  did  in  fact  belong  to  one  of  the  major  labor 
federations . 

Canada 

The  importance  of  unions  to  Canada's  New  Democratic 
Party  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  Gad  Horowitz.   Probably 
many  unions  would  be  even  more  politically  active  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  often  locals  of  American- 
based  unions  and  the  AFL-CIO.   When  this  is  the  case  they 
find  themselves  facing  constitutional  restrictions  on 
political  activity.    Those  which  are  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Labour  Congress  are  encouraged  to  actively  affiliate 
with  the  New  Democrats.   A  relationship  somewhat  similar  to 
that  between  the  British  Labour  Party  and  the  British  trade 


8Gad  Horowitz,  Canadian  Labour  in  Po 1 i  t  i c  s  (Toronto 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1968),  pp.  234-52. 
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unions  exists.   Although  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  still 
a  minor  party  (this  was  even  more  true  in  the  1960s),  it 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly.   In  portions  of  the  country 
it  has  considerable  influence,  and  especially  in  the 

province  of  Ontario  the  link  between  the  New  Democrats  and 

9 
the  unions  is  evident. 

The  Canadian  surveys  did  not  classify  union  members 
by  individual  union.   In  the  1968  survey  27  percent  of  the 
respondents  claimed  a  union  affiliation.   The  percentage  of 
families  with  a  union  member  was  higher.   Significant  are 
the  statistics  lor  Ontario.   Here  35  percent  of  all  respon- 
dents are  affiliated  with  a  union,  and  42  percent  of  all 
union  members  corne  from  this  province. 

Table  2-3  summarizes  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  are  union  members  in  each  of  the  five  countries  surveyed 
and  offers  a  general  comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  union 
movement  in  these  states.   Several  factors  emerge  from  this 
comparison.   In  all  five  states  working-class  or  socialist 
parties  are  strong  enough  to  govern  at  least  at  the  local 
or  regional  level.   In  three  they  have  held  power  at  the 
national  level  either  alone  or  in  coalition.     Such  parties 


9After  the  1980  federal  election  the  New  Democrats 
were  the  second  strongest  party  in  all  three  of  the  prairie 
provinces.   With  considerable  strength  in  both  British 
Columbia  and  Ontario,  the  party  is  weak  only  in  Quebec 
and  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

10The  brief  Japanese  Socialist-Conservati ve  coalition 
of  1947-48  is  excluded  here.   Japan's  Socialists  are  still 
not  strong  enough  to  form  a  government . 
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are  not  without  considerable  influence.   In  each  country 
there  is  a  formal  alliance  between  at  least  one  major  labor 
federation  and  a  labor  or  socialist  party.   The  linkage 

TABLE  2-3 
MANUAL  WORKERS  AND  UNION  AFFILIATION 


Percentage  of 
Country  and       Percentage      Union  Affiliates 
Year  of  Affiliated      Preferring  Chief 

Survey  with  Unions      Worki ng-Class  Party 


Great  Britain,  1964  49  64 

Norway,  1965  4  4  CI 

Netherlands,  1970  29  20 

Canada,  1908  27  20 

Japan,  1967  17  44 


can  hardly  be  unnoticed  by  the  working-class  electorate. 
It  seems  likely  that  unions  may  produce  class  voting  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  class  parties. 

Reasons  why  unions  ally  themselves  with  working- 
class  parties,  thus  bringing  many  of  their  members  to 
those  parties,  are  apparent.   Andrew  Cowart  presents  con- 
vincing evidence  that  socialist  governments  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  problem  of  unemployment  than  are  conservative 
ones.   This  is  especially  true  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  is  also  the  situation  in  France. 
Unions,  with  their  obvious  concern  for  the  problem  of 


Andrew  T.  Cowart,  "The  Economic  Policies  of  Euro- 
pean Governments,  Part  I:   Monetary  Policy,"  British  Journal 
of  Political  Science  8  (July  1978):  310-11. 
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unemployment,  are  natural  allies  of  organizations  which 
appear  willing  to  deal  with  that  problem.   Cowart  further 
remarks  that  although  governments  of  the  right  cannot  be 
said  to  be  unconcerned  about  such  matters  as  inflation  and 

uneinployinon  t ,  those  of  the  loft  are  much  more  likely  to 

12 
intervene  with  a  variety  of  methods.     The  union  member 

is  more  likely  to  feel  that  he  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
economic  recovery.   As  a  result,  he  and  his  union  will 
support  those  who  they  believe  are  most  likely  to  act  in 
a  decisive  manner. 

Edward  Tufte  adds  further  insight,  stressing  the 
ideologicaf  position  of  the  governing  political  party  as 
the  determinant  for  economic  policy.   However,  he  also 
examines  the  dependency  of  such  parties  on  the  groups  which 
support  them.   Without  the  help  of  these  groups  winning 
electoral  coalitions  cannot  be  built.  A  price  will  be  ex- 
tracted for  their  support.   In  the  case  of  unions  that  will 

13 
be  an  economic  policy  benefiting  their  members.  *   The 
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Andrew  T.  Cowart,  "The  Economic  Policies  of  Euro- 
pean Governments,  Part  II:   Fiscal  Policy,"  British  Journal 
of  Pol itical  Science  8  (October  1978):  438-39.   Also  see 
Douglas  A.  Hibbs,  Jr.,  "Political  Parties  and  Macroeconomic 
Policy,"  American  Political  Science  Review  71  (December  1977) 
1467-87.   Hibbs  notes  the  far  greater  importance  attached 
to  the  problem  of  full  employment  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  than  by  that  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

13 

Edward  H.  Tufte,  Political  Control  of  the  Economy 

(Princeton:   Princeton  University  Press,  1978),  p.  141. 

Frank  Parkin  examines  the  role  of  labor  parties  in  bringing 

about  more  egalitarian  education  and  their  less  successful 

efforts  to  equalize  income  distribution  through  taxation  and 

the  welfare  state.   Both  policies  would  be  goals  of  many 

unions,  and  ones  they  could  not  accomplish  without  a  party 

alliance.   See  Class  Inequa] i  ty ,  pp.  107-121. 
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political  favors  they  can  extract  give  unions  and  their 
members  ample  reasons  for  party  alliances  and  "class" 
voting. 

Po  1  i  t  i  c a 1  Part  i  os 
Political  parties  are  often  used  as  dependent  vari- 
ables for  determining  the  views  of  the  electorate.   They 
are  so  utilized  in  this  study,  but  party  may  also  function 
as  an  independent  variable.   Where  there  is  no  class  party, 
or  where  it  is  weak,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  workers  to 
veto  their  class.     Whore  both  a  Labor  and  socialist  party 
compete  for  the  workers'  support,  a  choice  has  to  be  made. 
Again,  the  Netherlands  offers  the  greatest  selection  from 
which  to  choose. 

The  Netherlands 

Undoubted] y  the  use  of  proportional  representation 
and  the  religious  cleavages  in  Dutch  politics  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  such  a  truly  multiparty  system.  During 
the  period  under  analysis  no  less  than  thirteen  parties  had 
to  be  seriously  considered.   The  relative  strength  of  each 
among  the  working-class  respondents  will  be  found  in  table 
2-4. 


14Mauricc  Pinard  points  out  that  in  the  1930s 
Quebec  workers  actually  voted  for  the  conservative  Union 
Nationale,  because  they  had  no  other  way  to  express 
their  economic  protest.   "Working  Class  Politics," 
pp.  102-3. 
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TABLE  2-4 
PARTY  PREFERENCE  OF  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1970 


Party 


Percentage  of 
Working-Class 
Respondents 


Percentage  of 
Middle-Class 
Control  Croup 
Respondents 


Labor  (PVDA) 
Catholic  People's 

Party  (KVP) 
An ti -Revolutionary 

Party  (ARP) 
Christian  Historical 

Union  (CHU) 
Democrats  '66 
Commun i  s is  ( CPN ) 
Calvinist  Slate 

Party  (SGP) 
People's  Party  for 

Freedom  and 

Democracy --Liberals 

(WD) 
Reformed  Political 

Alliance  (GPV) 
Radicals  (PPR) 
Pacifist  Socialist 

Party  (PSP) 
Farmers'  Party  (BP) 
None 


N 


L6 

14 

4 

3 
3 
2 


1 
1 

0 

0 

55 

687 


3 
12 

12 

4 
4 
1 


10 
0 

1 

2 
0 

02 

137 


NOTES:   In  keeping  with  the  previously  discussed 
findings  of  Jacques  Thomassen,  weak  identifiers  or  leaners 
were  excluded  in  calculating  party  preference  in  the 
Netherlands . 

The  1970  survey  did  not  identify  adherents  of 

Democrats  '70,  a  very  new  party  at  that  time.   Only  1 

percent  of  the  workers  gave  it  as  their  preference  in  the 
1972  survey. 


The  large  percentage  of  those  who  identify  with  no 
party  or  have  only  leanings  toward  a  party  reveals  some  of 
the  attitudes  of  the  Dutch  working  class  and  will  be 
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discussed  in  detail  later.  However,  it  also  somewhat 
obscures  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  parties 
among  the  working  class.  Therefore,  the  respondents' 
vote  by  party  for  the  1970  Second  Chamber  election  is 
given  in  LabLe  2-5. 

TABLE  2-5 
PARTY  VOTE  OF  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1970 


Percentage  of 
Percentage  of       Middle-Class 
Party         Working-Class      Control-Group 
Responden Is         Respondents 


7 

22 

6 

14 
8 
2 


16 
2 

1 

1 

0 
0 


5 
16 


Labor  (PVDA) 

27 

Catholic  People's 

Party  (KVP) 

21 

Christian  Historical 

Union  (CHU) 

6 

Ant i -Revolutionary 

Party  (ARP) 

5 

Democrats  ' 66 

4 

Communists  (CPN) 

3 

People's  Party  for 

Freedom  and 

Democracy — Liberals 

(WD) 

3 

Farmers'  Party  (BP) 

2 

Pacifist  Socialist 

Party  (PSP) 

1 

Calvinist  State 

Party  (GP) 

1 

Reformed  Political 

Alliance  (GPV) 

1 

Radicals  (PPR) 

0 

Voted,  blank,  invalid, 

party  refused,  party 

not  remembered 

8 

Did  not  vote 

16 

710  142 
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The  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  working  class 
and  even  the  total  electorate  supporting  many  of  these 
parties  obscures  their  importance  in  Dutch  politics  as 
actual  or  future  coalition  partners.   They  also  assume 
greater  impor Lance  than  Iheir  numbers  indicate,  because 
when  grouped  together  they  reveal  the  fundamental  dimen- 
sions in  the  country's  political  life. 

Several  of  the  parties  are  clearly  religious  parties. 
These  include  KVP,  ARP,  CHU ,  GPV,  and  SGP .  "   The  Radicals 
and  the  Farmers'  Party,  while  not  purely  religious  parties, 
have  had  the  appearance  of  religious  parties  because  of 
their  platforms  or  leaders'  statements.   With  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  KVP  and  its  more  liberal  splinter  group, 
the  Radicals,  the  other  parties  are  almost  unique  in 
Western  politics  in  that  they  are  Protestant  based.   The 
Christian  Historical  Union  is  allied  with  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  while  the  others  are 
affiliated  with  fundamentalist  Calvinist  groups.   The 
Farmers'  Party  is  actually  a  composite  group  of  conservative 
Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Of  the  secular  parties  several  are  socialist:   Labor, 
Pacifist  Socialists,  Communists,  and  Democrats  '70.   Two, 
the  Liberals  and  Democrats  '66,  are  nonsocialist . 

According  to  Arend  Lijphart  several  Dutch  parties 
are  also  antiestablishment .   The  Farmers'  Party  can  be 


15The  Christian  Historical  Union  (CHU)  is  currently 
known  as  the  Christian  Democratic  Appeal. 
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described  as  a  Poujadist  type  movement  protesting  high 
taxes  and  bureaucratic  power.   Democrats  '66  can  hardly  be 
called  a  radical  party  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but 
it  does  strive  for  an  overhaul  of  the  constitution.   Among 
other  things  it  would  give  the  voters  the  right  to  directly 
elect  the  prime  minister.   PSP  is  probably  the  most  radical 
of  all  Dutch  parties  and  is  both  pacifist  and  socialist. 

Certainly  the  Communists,  and  perhaps  the  offshoot  of  Labor, 

16 

Democrats  '70,  would  be  considered  mildly  an t i es tabl i shment . 

Clearly  the  Dutch  party  system  would  appear  to  oiler 
something  for  everyone.   It  is  in  lores  L  i  ng  that  so  much  of 
the  working  class  in  that  country  finds  it  difficult  to 
identify  with  any  of  it. 

Norway 

In  comparison  to  Holland,  Norway's  party  system  may 
seem  simple.   In  reality  it  also  confronts  the  working  class 
with  an  abundant  number  of  ideologies  from  which  to  choose. 
Norway  does  superficially  resemble  the  Netherlands  in  that 
it  also  possesses  a  fundamentalist  Protestant-based  party, 
the  Christian  People's  Party. 

Both  the  populist,  Marxist-Leninist  Socialist  People's 
Party  and  the  Communists  can  be  considered  antiestablishment . 
Labor  lies  between  them  and  the  four  "bourgeoise"  parties  of 


16 

Arend  Lijphart,  "The  Netherlands:   Continuity  and 

Change  in  Voting  Behavior,"  in  Electoral  Behavior :   A 

Comparative  Handbook,  ed .  Richard  Rose  (New  York:   Macmillan 

Company,  Free  Press,  1974),  p.  236. 
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the  right.   The  Norwegian  Labor  Party  has  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  country's  working 
class,  but  the  "deviants"  are  interesting.   Worthy  of  some 

note  is  that  the  Christians  in  the  1960s  were  gaining  ground 

17 
among  the  working  class  and  the  population  as  a  whole.'    As 

in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  parties  of  the  far  left 

failed  to  attract  large  numbers  of  the  working  class. 

TABLE  1-6 
PARTY  PREFERENCE  OF  NORWEGIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS ,  19G5 


Percentage  of 
Percentage  of      Middle-Class 
Party  Working-Class     Control  Group 

Respondents       Respondents 


Labor  58  17 

Liberals  5  8 
Christian  People's 

Party  5  5 

Conservatives  3  28 

Center  (Agrarian)  3  5 
Socialist  People's 

Party  2  0 

Communists  1  0 

Other  Parties  2  4 

None  22  34 

N  807  155 


17 

Stein  Rokkan  and  Henry  Valen,  "The  Election  to  the 

Norwegian  Storting  in  1969,"  Scandinavian  Political  Studies 

5  (1970):  298.   They  found  that  the  party  gained  at  the 

expense  of  several  parties  including  Labor.   Philip  E.  Converse 

and  Henry  Valen  see  a  gradual  convergence  of  all  the  right- 

est  parties  except  the  Christians.   See  "Dimensions  of 

Cleavage  and  Perceived  Party  Distances  in  Norwegian  Voting," 

Scandinavian  Political  Studies  6  (1971):  107-50.   For  an 

excellent  discussion  of  the  Norwegian  party  system,  see 
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Great  Britain 

Again  with  the  case  of  Britain  we  come  to  a  party 
system  which  is  well  known.   However,  by  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s  the  Plaid  Cymru  (Welsh  Nationalist  Party)  and 
the  Scottish  Nationalist  Party  were  also  seeking  working- 
class  support.   A  1970  sample  of  working-class  respondents 
from  Scotland  and  Wales  who  had  been  interviewed  by  Butler 
and  Stokes  in  1964  and  were  reinterviewed  turned  up  exact- 
ly two  Plaid  Cymru  and  no  Scottish  Nationalists.  By  1973 


Stein  Kokkan,  "Geography,  Religion,  and  Social  Class: 
Crusscutting  Cleavages  in  Norwegian  Politics,"  in  Party 
Systems  and  Vol. or  Al  igninenl.s:   Cross  Nal.  ional  lVrspoct  i  vos  , 
eds.  Seymour  M.  Lipset  and  Stein  Rokkan  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.,  Free  Press,  1967),  pp.  367-444.   The  abstinence  issue 
and' the  impact  of  regionalism  are  discussed  by  Sten  Sparre 
Nilson  in  "Regional  Difference  in  Norway  with  Special 
Reference  to  Labor  Radicalism  and  Cultural  Norms," 
Scandinavian  Political  Studies  10  (1975):   123-37. 

The  Norwegian  party  structure  underwent  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  1970s.   A  split  among  the  Liberals  produced 
the  pro-European  New  People's  Party  (DNF).   On  the  left  a 
split  involving  Labor  and  other  parties  brought  about  the 
creation  of  the  anti-Common  Market  Socialist  Alliance  ( SV ) . 
In  the  1973  elections  the  new  Socialist  Alliance  did  well 
as  did  the  Christians  and  the  rightest  antitax  Anders 
Lange's  Party  (ALP).   Labor  and  the  Liberals  suffered 
setbacks  in  that  election.   However,  this  trend  was  partly 
reversed  in  local  elections  in  1975.   The  Christians  con- 
tinued to  make  gains,  but  both  ALP  and  SV  lost  ground. 
Labor  and  the  Conservatives  increased  their  support.   By 
1975  the  Communists  were  also  experiencing  dissension  with 
the  Stalinist  wing  of  the  party  having  broken  away  to  form 
a  new  party.   For  a  more  detailed  discussion  see  Henry 
Valen  and  Stein  Rokkan,  "The  Election  to  the  Storting  in 
September  1973,"  Scandinavian  Political  Studies  9  (1974): 
205-17;  Henry  Valen,  "Norway:   The  Local  Election  of 
September  1975,"  Scandinavian  Political  Studies  11  (1976): 
168-84;  and  Henry  Valen  and  Willy  Martincissen ,  "Electoral 
Trends 'and  Foreign  Policy  in  Norway:   The  1973  Storting 
Election  and  the  ECC  Issue,"  in  Scandinavia  at  the  Polls: 
Recent  Political  Trends  in  Denmark ,  Norway ,  and  Sweden, 
ed.  Karl  H.  Cerny  (Washington:   American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research,  1973),  pp.  39-71. 
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they  were  doing  a  little  better,  with  the  Scottish  Nation- 
alists obtaining  the  support  of  14  percent  of  the  workers 

in  Scotland.   However,  the  Plaid  Cymru  was  able  to  claim 

18 

only  3  percent  of  the  Welsh  workers.     Despite  these 

defections  there  lias  been  very  little  significant  movement 
to  the  antiestablishment  parties. 

In  the  area  of  nonpar t isanship  the  1973  survey  re- 
vealed a  pattern  which  more  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway  than  did  the  Butler  and  Stokes' 
data.   Some  10  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  had 
no  party  identification  compared  to  5  percent  in  1964. 
Among  the  British  working  class  perhaps  economic  difficulties 
have  led  to  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  traditional  parties, 
but  it  is  too  soon  to  claim  that  this  is  permanent.   In  any 
case  the  Labour  Party's  commanding  strength  compared  to  the 
Conservatives  was  not  diminished.   Labour  was  supported  by 
41  percent  of  the  respondents  with  the  Conservatives  receiv- 
ing only  22  percent. 

Japan 

Japan's  party  system  is  different  from  the  three 
previously  discussed  in  that  the  "workers'  party,"  the 
Japan  Socialist  Party,  with  but  one  brief  exception,  has 
never  formed  a  government  nor  shared  power.   Here  the 


For  1970  the  N  was  101,  and  for  1973  it  was  176. 
Technically  the  Plaid  Cymru  actually  fared  better  in  1970 
than  1973,  since  its  two  adherents  were  5  percent  of  the 
37  respondents  from  Wales. 
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workers  cannot  identify  with  a  winner.   There  are  also  other 
problems  which  the  Socialists  face  in  their  attempts  to  gain 
influence  among  the  working  class  and  the  electorate  as  a 
whole.   It  is  a  party  which  frequently  has  suffered  from 
deep  divisions  within  its  leadership.   On  Lhe  other  hand,  it 
has  been  attacked  as  being  too  dependent  on  Sohyo  and  thus 
all  Loo  likely  Lo  Lake  a  cautious,  pragmatic  approach  rather 
than  to  work  for  a  truly  socialist  system.     On  the  other, 

it  is  accused  of  being  so  bogged  down  in  Marxist  ideology 

20 
LhaL  iL  Lends  Lo  lose  Louch  with  realiLy. 


19 

Fukuji  Taguchi,  "The  Japan  Social isL  Party, 

Journal  of  Social  and  Political  Ideas  in  Japan  3  (April 

1965):   98-103. 

20 

Nobutoshi  Hagihara,  "Some  Doubts  About  the  Japan 

Socialist  Party,"  Journal  of  Social  and  Political  Ideas  in 
Japan  3  August  1965):  41-45.   By  the  mid-1970s  the  pragmatic 
wing  of  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  was  getting  the  upper 
hand.   The  party  showed  indications  of  moving  toward  the 
center  and  interest  in  forming  a  governing  coalition  with 
the  Komeito  and  the  Democratic  Socialists.  Despite  this 
trend,  some  Socialists  considered  it  to  be  not  strong  enough. 
In  1977  they  left  the  party  to  form  the  United  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  (Shakai  Minshu  Rengo) .   The  new  party  has  a 
moderate  philosophy  similar  to  that  of  the  Democratic 
Socialists.   For  a  more  detailed  discussion  see  Donald  W. 
Klein,  "Japan  1978:   The  Consensus  Continues,"  Asian 
Survey  18  (March  1978):  275-89;  and  Robert  E.  Ward,  Japan's 
Political  System,  Prentice-Hall  Comparative  Asian  Government 
Series,  2nd  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1978) 
pp.  96-101. 

If  old  Lensions  were  somewhat  lessening  new  ones  were 
occurring  to  keep  the  party  divided.   The  questions  of  how 
to  react  to  China's  antihegomonic  stand  created  new  fac- 
tions and  confused  the  electorate.   See  Chae-Jin  Lee,  "The 
Japan  Social isL  ParLy  and  China,  1975-77,"  Asian  Survey 
18  (March  1978):  275-89. 

It  is  interesting  that  neither   in  the  1960s  nor  the 
1970s  did  Japan  have  a  New  Left  party.   What  at  Lent  ion  that 
was  paid  to  New  Left  issues  came  from  the  old,  established 
left.   For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  see  Scott  C. 
Flanagan,  "Value  Change,  and  Partisan  Change  in  Japan:  The 
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TABLE  2-3 
PARTY  PREFERENCE  OF  JAPANESE  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1967 


Percentage  of 
Percentage  of    Middle-Class 
Party  Working-Class    Contro]  Group 

Respondents      Respondents 


Socialists 

4  1 

Liberal  Democrats 

37 

Democratic  Socialists 

5 

Komeito  (Clean 

Government ) 

4 

Communists 

2 

Other  Parties 

3 

None 

7 

:;o 

52 

7 

1 
1 
4 
5 


235  134 


In  the  1960s  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  could  not 
decide  whether  to  follow  the  moderate  path  of  the  Western 
European  labor  parties  or  seek  a  more  militant  road.   That 
some  feared  the  latter  might  be  the  choice  is  evident  in 
the  split  in  party  ranks  which  produced  the  moderate 
Democratic  Socialist  Party  in  1960.   Along  with  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Democratic  Socialists  could  be  ex- 
pected to  cut  into  the  working-class  support  which  would 
normally  go  to  Socialists.   To  a  certain  extent  this  has 
occurred,  but  the  Socialists  continued  to  enjoy  more  support 
from  the  working  class  than  any  other  party.   However,  the 
essentially  conservative.-  nature  of  the  Japanese  electorate 


Silent  Revolution  Revisited,"  Comparat  i  ve  Pol i  tics  11 
(April  1979):  253-78. 
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could  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Democrats  tended 
to  do  almost  as  well. 

Canada 

Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  Canada.   It  differs 
from  all  the  other  states  in  that  it  does  not  have  a  labor 
or  socialist  party  which  can  be  considered  a  major  political 
force.   The  New  Democratic  Party,  while  truly  a  national 
party,  and  sometimes  highly  visible  at  the  provincial  level 
(it  has  governed  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  was  not  in 
the  1960s  in  a  position  Lo  elocL  a  national  prime  minister. 
Gad  Horowitz,  borrowing  from  Louis  Ilartz,  sees  Canada's 
situation  as  different  from  that  of  either  the  United  States 
or  the  European  democracies.   The  Canadian  ideological 
spectrum,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  is  seen  as  incom- 
plete and  only  a  fragment  of  the  European  pattern.   However, 
Canadian  settlers  from  Europe,  and  those  from  America  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  brought  with  them  the  tradition 
of  "Tory  collectivism."   This  has  its  roots  in  the  feudal 
concept  of  the  organic,  corporate,  hierarchical  community. 
However,  Canada  has  also  experienced  a  socialist  reaction 
to  Toryism.   These  two  seemingly  contradictory  forces 
actually  blended  together  to  produce  a  Canadian  socialism 


21 

If  the  1970s  brought  new  problems  for  the  left,  the 

same  was  also  true  for  the  right.  Disgusted  with  the  ram- 
pant factionalism  in  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  some  mem- 
bers walked  out  in  July  1976  and  formed  the  conservative  New 
Liberal  Club.  The  party  has  not  done  well  at  the  polls,  and 
its  appeal  to  the  working  class  should  be  very  limited.  For 
a  more  complete  discussion  see  Michael  Baker,  "Japan  in  1977: 
An  Emerging  Consensus,"  Asian  Survey  18  (January  1978):  91-102 
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which  is  to  a  great  extent  "British,  non-Marxist,  and  world- 

22 

ly."     Thus,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  New  Democratic 

Party  and  its  forerunner  to  function  if  not  exactly  thrive. 
On  the  other  hand,  Horowitz  cautions  against  seeing 
tliu  Liberal  Party  as  a  class  party,  even  to  the  extent  that 
the  American  Democratic  Party  functions  in  that  capacity, 
because  business  is  as  comfortable  with  it  as  it  is  with 
the  Progressive  Conservatives.   As  such,  Horowitz  sees  the 
party  not  as  one  of  innovation,  but  as  one;  that  waits  for 
others,  including  the  New  Democrats,  to  first  introduce 

proposals.   11'  those  appear  to  have  popular  support  the 

L!3 
Liberal  Party  may  then  proceed  to  implement  them. 

Assuming  that  Horowitz  is  correct,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  seeming  lack  of  class  voting  in  Canada, 
as  noted  by  Alford  and  others,  may  actually  be  due  to  the 
makeup  of  the  party  structure  rather  than  to  a  failure  of 
the  electorate  to  recognize  its  class  interests.   The  two 
parties  that  have  traditionally  dominated  have  seen  them- 
selves as  broadly-based  catch-all  parties.   The  Conserva- 
tives, while  seeing  a  natural  hierarchy  in  society,  have 
stressed  their  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  corporate 
whole.   The  Liberals  have  projected  themselves  as  above  class 
Thus,  the  class  voter  has  had  no  party  to  represent  him. 


Gad  Horowitz,  "Conservatism,  Liberalism,  and 
Socialism  in  Canada:   An  Interpretation,"  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  32  (May  1966) 
143-59. 

23Ibid. ,  pp.  166-69. 
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As  previously  mentioned,  Maurice  Pinard  has  demon- 
strated how  this  situation  has  affected  politics  in  Quebec. 
Historically  that  province  had  no  leftist  party.   Since 
the  1930s,  however,  some  French  Canadian  workers  have 
supported  the  Union  Nationale,  which  in  federal  elections 
functions  as  the  Quebec  wing  of  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tives.  They  did  this  because  it  was  seen  as  the  closest 

24 
thing  to  a  party  of  protest,  and  there  was  no  alternative. 

In  later  years  the  workers  tended  to  support  Social  Credit 

and  j ts  particular  Quebec  version,  the  Credi tistes ,  for 

largely  the  same  reason.   Where  their  ideology  could  be 
identified  it  was  not  really  leftist,  but  these  parties 
were  seen  as  protest  movements,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Montreal  area,  there  was  no  leftist  alternative. 


24Pinard,  "Working  Class  Politics,"  pp.  87-109. 
At  times  the  Union  Nationale  did  indeed  offer  a  genuine 
alternative  to  the  existing  situation  despite  its  normally 
conservative  stance.   In  its  1970  platform  it  pledged 
to  hold  a  referendum  on  separation  within  four  years. 
See  Lauren  S.  McKinsey,  "Dimension  of  National  Political 
Integration  and  Disintegration:   The  Case  of  Quebec 
Separatism,  1960-75,"  Comparative  Political  Studies  9 
(October  1975):  335-60. 

25Pinard,  Rise  of  a  Third  Party,  pp.  94,  100. 
The  same  situation  still  exists  today  and  is  often  the  case 
even  in  Montreal.   Maurice  Pinard  and  Richard  Hamilton 
note  that  dissatisfied  voters  in  Montreal  who  reject  in- 
dependence still  support  the  Parti  Quebecois.   With  the 
decline  of  the  Creditistes  in  recent  years,  Parti  Que- 
becois was  seen  by  many  who  rejected  its  basic  philosophy 
as  still  the  only  viable  vehicle  for  protest.   See  "The 
Parti  Quebecois  Comes  to  Power:   An  Analysis  of  the  1976 
Quebec  Election,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Political  Science 
11  (December  1978):  764. 
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Although  the  rise  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  is  really 
beyond  the  chronological  framework  of  this  study,  the  party 
shows  striking  similarities  in  its  makeup  and  role  to  the 
other  Quebec  parties  mentioned  above.   Its  elite  cannot 
really  be  considered  radical  or  even  leftist.   Quebec 
political  elites  have  always  avoided  extremist  positions. 
Most  Parti  Quebecois  leaders  were  nothing  more  than  dis- 
affected Liberals  unhappy  with  the  national  party.  Rene 
Levesque  himself  has  roots  in  the  rural  townships  of  the 
Gaspe  rather  than  the  working-class  districts  of  Montreal, 
lie  too  was  an  active  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  was 
at  one  time  a  fairly  close  associate  of  Pierre  Trudeau. 
The  Parti  Quebecois'  program  and  ideology  may  not  really 
reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  working  class,  but  perhaps 
the  worker  feels  that  only  here  will  he  be  heard.   In  the 

case  of  Canada  party  identification  can  tell  us  only  part 

26 
of  the  feelings  and  political  attitudes  of  the  workers. 


26 

In  the  mid-1960s  Quebec  had  three  secessionist 

parties  which  had  enough  strength  to  be  taken  seriously. 

These  were  Rassemblement  Pour  L' Independence  National, 

Mouvement  Souverainete  Association,  and  Ralliement 

National.   Although  they  had  enough  supporters  that  they 

could  not  be  ignored,  their  following  among  the  working 

class  and  the  entire  electorate  was  still  very  limited. 

The  1968  survey  revealed  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 

workers  supported  these  parties. 

In  1968  the  three  separatist  parties  came  together 

to  form  the  Parti  Quebecois  under  the  leadership  of  Rene 

Levesque.   By  1973  Union  Nationale  was  already  in  decline, 

and  the  Creditistes  began  to  lose  support  after  that  date. 

As  these  parties  grew  weaker  in  the  1970s  Parti  Quebecois 

increasingly  assumed  the  role  of  the  party  of  economic 

protest  which  they  had  performed  in  the  past.   In  the  1076 

Quebec  election  the  Ralliement  Creditiste  got  only  5  percent 

of  the  vote,  while  the  Parti  Quebecois  got  41  percent.   In 
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TABLE  2-9 
PARTY  PREFERENCE  OF  CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1968 


Percentage  of 
Percentage  of    Middle-Class 
Party  Working-Class    Control  Group 

Respondents      Respondents 


Liberals  47  53 
Progressive  Conserva- 
tives (including 

Union  Nationale)  22  23 

New  Democrats  13  8 

Social  Credit  3  1 

Credit  is t es  2  0 

None  13  15 

N  1245  159 


NOTE:   National  totals  obscure  the  regional  im- 
portance of  the  Creditistes.   In  the  1968  survey  8  percent 
of  the  working-class  respondents  of  Quebec  identified  with 
the  party.   For  the  1965  survey  the  percentage  was  10  per- 
cent . 


the  1980  federal  election  the  Creditistes  lost  all  four  of 
their  seats  in  the  federal  parliament. 

During  the  1970s  Parti  Quebecois  played  a  dual  role. 
Throughout  Quebec  it  performed  somewhat  the  role  the  New 
Democratic  Party  does  elsewhere,  drawing  well  among  the 
better-paid  blue-collar  workers  of  Montreal  and  getting 
strong  support  throughout  the  province.   Outside  the  work- 
ing class  it  did  well  with  leftists,  persons  with  ethnic 
grievances,  professionals,  the  educated,  and  those  dis- 
satisfied with  Liberal  Party  corruption  and  management  of 
the  economy.   Business  owners  and  managers  did  not  like  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Montreal  area  it  was  able  to  re- 
place the  Creditistes  as  the  party  of  the  economically 
deprived.   Its  appeal  to  all  classes  would  be  greater  if 
it  were  not  so  closely  tied  to  the  separation  issue.   Most 
supporters  like  the  party  because  they  see  it  as  offering 
the  best  program  for  dealing  with  the  economic  problems  of 
Quebec.   However,  many  of  these,  as  the  May  1980  vote  on 
sovereignty-association  revealed,  are  not  in  favor  of  an 
independent  Quebec. 

The  basically  conservative  approach  and  the  lack 
of  coherent,  attractive  programs  of  both  the  Union  Nationale 
and  the  Creditistes  undoubtedly  brought  about  the  decline  of 
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All  live  ol  the  party  systems  reviewed  oiler  the 
working  class  several  things  in  common.   In  each  case  it 
is  given  a  variety  oi  choices,  not  just  two  or  three. 
Each  system  also  contains  what  is,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
a.  working-class  party.   However,  the  weakness  oi  Lhese 
parties  in  Japan  and  Canada  may  be  the  cause  oi  a  seemingly 
weak  class  politics  rather  than  the  result  ol  it.   Faced 
with  a  situation  which  seems  to  offer  no  alternative,  the 
worker  may  feel  that  he  must  cast  his  vote  elsewhere  than 
with  his  class. 

Organized  Re L  i  gion 

Although  the  influence  of  institutional  religion  on 

27 
politics  may  well  be  on  the  decline,    its  impact  is  still 

28 
iormidable.     Two  variables  were  used  to  measure  the  extent 

of  religious  interest  in  the  countries  examined.   These  were 


these  parties  and  sent  many  of  their  former  supporters  into 
the  arms  of  Parti  Quebecois.   Two  small  separatist  parties 
independent  of  Parti  Quebecois  also  exist.   These  are  the 
Parti  National  Populaire  and  the  Democratic  Alliance.   For 
a  complete  discussion  of  the  above  see  Pinard  and  Hamilton, 
"Parti  Quebecois  Comes  to  Power,"  pp.  739-75;  and  Maurice 
Pinard  and  Richard  Hamilton,  "The  Independence  Issue  and  the 
Polarization  of  the  Electorate:   The  1973  Quebec  Election," 
Canadian  Journal  of  Political  Science  10  (June  1977)  : 
215-59. 

27 

Miller  and  Stouthard,  pp.  219-58;  and  Lynn 

McDonald,  "Religion  and  Voting:   A  Study  oi  the  1968 

Canadian  Federal  Election  in  Ontario,"  Canadian  Rev i ew 

of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  6  (August  1969):   129-44. 

McDonald  does  note  that  some  voters  perceive  the  New 

Democrats  to  be  an  antichurch  party. 

28 

S.  Peter  Regens treii ,  "Some  Aspects  of  National 

Party  Support  in  Canada,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and 

Political  Science  29  (February  1963):   59-74;  and  Converse 

and  Valen,  pp.  107-50. 
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religious  affiliation  and  church  attendance.   The  five 
states  showed  considerable  variation  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  class. 

The  Netherlands 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  examination  of  the 
party  system,  the  Netherlands  presents  a  somewhat  complex 
pattern.   The  percentage  of  respondents  identifying  with 

the  various  religious  bodies  is  presented  in  table  2-10. 

29  . 
Despite  the;  smal  J  N  of  the  1972  Dutch  survey,    it 

appears  to  accurateJy  reveal  I. lie  strength  o  1"  the  liberal 
and  conservative  wings  of  Dutch  Protestantism  among  the 
working  class.   The  religious  preferences  of  that  group 
are  essentially  similar  to  those  found  in  the  entire 
survey  sample.   Calvinistic  strength  tends  to  be  somewhat 
weaker  in  the  working  class  (it  was  9  percent  nationally), 
and  no  religious  preference  on  a  national  basis  was  slightly 
lower  (37  percent). 

In  both  the  1970  and  1972  surveys  support  for  the 
three  major  religious  parties  (ARP,  CHU,  and  KVP )  lagged 
behind  the  working-class  support  for  the  religious  organ- 
izations sponsoring  them.   Most  noticeable  was  the  poor 
showing  of  the  Catholic  KVP  which  earned  the  allegiance 
of  14  percent  of  the  workers  in  1970  and  only  5  percent  in 
1972.   The  Calvinist  ARP  appeared  to  be  unable  to  any  great 


29N  for  the  working  class  equals  138.  N  for  the  entire 
survey  sample  equals  599. 
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degree  to  attract  Dutch  Reformed  identii'iers  from  the 
more  conservative-oriented  Medium-Orthodox  and  Calvinistic 
Alliance  wings  of  that  church.   ARP  identii'iers  comprised 
only  5  percent  of  the  working  class,  less  than  the  percentage 
of  Calvin  is ts  alone.   Among  all  classes  the  AUP  tared  some- 
what better  (15  percent)  and  may  have  enjoyed  some  slight 
success  in  attracting  these  religious  conservatives. 

The  frequency  of  church  attendance  often  indicates 
the  true  strength  of  organized  religion  more  accurately  than 
does  mere  denominational  identification.   When  examined  in 
this  manner,  Lhe  strength  of  organized  religion  among  the 
working  class  is  even  less  than  identification  indicates. 
Fewer  than  50  percent  can  be  considered  regular  partici- 
pants.  With  the  exception  of  the  farmers,  a  similar  pattern 
was  also  found  among  the  control  groups.   The  influence  of 
organized  religion  among  the  Dutch  working  class  seems  to  be 
similar  to  what  it  is  upon  most  segments  of  the  population. 

TABLE  2-11 
CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  OF  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS.  1970 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of  Middle-Class 

Rate  of  Attendance      Working-Class  Control  Group 

Respondents  Respondents 

Attend  weekly  24  27 

Attend  at  least 

monthly  22  26 

Attend  less  often  9  14 

Never  attend  45  33 

N  711  143 
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Norway 

Norway  presents  an  even  bleaker  picture  for  organized 
religion  among  manual  workers.   Although  the  1965  survey  did 
not  ask  respondents  to  indicate  their  religious  preference, 
jt  did  a.sk  i'or  information  on  church  attendance.   The  re- 
sults are  summarized  in  table  2-12. 

TABLE  2-12 
CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  OF  NORWEGIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1965 

Percentage  of 
Percentage  of     Middle-Class 
Rate  of  At  tendance       Working-Class     Control  Croup 

Respondents      itospondonts 

Attend  weekly  7  6 

Attend  at  least 

monthly  14  21 

Seldom  or  never 

attend  79  73 

N  753  137 


The  1957  survey  presented  a  somewhat  similar  picture 
with  15  percent  indicating  regular  attendance.   Some  55 
percent  could  be  classified  as  seldom  attending  and  30  per- 
cent as  never  attending.   However,  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  1957  respondents  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  they 
had  no  religious  identification.   Of  interest  are  the  8 
percent  who  identified  with  such  fundamentalist  groups  as 
the  Inner  Mission  and  the  Seamen's  Mission  (Norwegian 
Mission  Society)  rather  than  the  state  Lutheran  Church, 
which  claimed  86  percent  of  the  workers.   These  groups 
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are  a  major  source  of  support  for  the  conservative  Protestant 
Christian  People's  Party.   As  in  the  case  of  Holland,  the 
religious  preferences  and  patterns  of  attendance  of  the 
Norwegian  working  class  were  fairly  typical  of  the  population 
as  a  whole.   Again  farmers  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  at- 
tend church  on  a  regular  basis. 

Great  Britain 

The  pattern  in  Britain  is  similar  to  those  of  Holland 
and  Norway.   Only  a  small  number  of  respondents  claim  no 
religious  identification,  but  the  level  of  complete  non- 
attendance  approaches  that  of  the  Netherlands.   Table  2-13 
indicates  the  religious  preferences  of  the  British  working 
class  in  1964. 

TABLE  2-13 
RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE  OF  BRITISH  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1964 


^  „     Percentage  of 
Percentage  of     ,,  •  ,  M  „? 

„        .  .           ...   ,  .    °.  Middle-Class 

Denomination         Working-Class     ^  -,  ~ 

r,      °  Control  Group 

Respondents  n      ,   , 

1  Respondents 

Anglican                      65  57 
Nonconformist , 

free  churches              13  19 

Presbyterian                 10  12 

Roman  Catholic                9  7 

Jewish                        1  0 

Other                         1  1 

None                            2  5 

N                       1176  124 
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Butler  and  Stokes  have  noted  the  connection  (albeit 

declining)  between  free  church  identification  and  support 

30 
of  the  Liberals.     Among  this  sample  of  the  working  class 

they  did  indeed  do  slightly  better  with  free  church  identi- 
fiers (14  percent)  than  with  either  Anglicans  (10)  or 
Catholics  (13).   On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives  were 
able  to  claim  only  20  percent  of  those  affiliated  with 
free  churches.   Among  Anglicans  they  got  30  percent,  while 
33  percent  of  the  Presbyterians  supported  them.   Any  anti- 
Conservative  bias  on  the  part  of  workers  who  are  dissenting 
churchmen  would  appear  to  benefit  Labour,  which  got  38  per- 
cent of  their  support,  rather  than  the  Liberals. 

TABLE  2-14 
CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  OF  BRITISH  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1964 

Percentage  of 
Percentage  of     Middle-Class 
Rate  of  Attendance      Working-Class      Control  Group 

Respondents       Respondents 

Attend  weekly  16  26 
Attend  at  least 

monthly  8  14 

Attend  less  often  34  32 

Never  attend  42  28 

N  1148  118 


Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  155-71.   They  do  note  that 
the  decline  of  such  support  for  the  Liberal  Party  has  been 

a  gain  mostly  i'or  Labour. 
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The  British  working  class  was  less  likely  to  attend 
church  than  were  members  oi'  several  of  the  control  groups. 
As  in  the  states  previously  examined,  farmers  were  much 
more  likely  to  attend.   In  the  control  group  of  "intermedi- 
als nonmanual  workers"  weekly  attendance  reached  2G  percent 
and  complete  nonattendance  declined  to  only  28  percent. 
The  income  control  group  exhibited  a  pattern  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  working  class. 

Japan 

Japan  and  Canada,  the  two  remaining  states,  have 
working-class  religious  patterns  which  differ  significantly 
from  the  three  previously  examined.   The  Japanese  reveal 
their  non-Western  nature  in  that  the  percentage  of  those 
indicating  any  religious  identification  is  very  low  by 
European  or  North  American  standards.   Among  the  total 

TABLE  2-15 
RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE  OF  JAPANESE  MANUAL  WORKERS,  19G7 


Percentage  of 
Religion  Working-Class 


Percentage  of 

Middle-Class 

Control  Group 
Respondents       ^      , 
*.co^    c  ^       Respondents 


Buddhist  13  23 

New  sects  5  5 

Christian  1  1 

Other  1  1 

None  79  70 

N  304  129 
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Japanese  sample  (1967)  37  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
some  religious  identification.   As  in  the  case  of  Britain, 
the  Japanese  working  class  would  appear  to  have  less 
interest  in  religion  than  do  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion.  No  information  on  the  frequency  of  participation  in 
religious  services  was  available. 

Canada 

While  the  Japanese  pattern  is  one  of  little  interest 
in  religion,  Canada  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  I. lie  one  country  among  I. he  live  surveyed  where  working 
class  participation  in  organised  religion  still  reached 
high  levels. 

TABLE  2-16 
CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  OF  CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1968 

Percentage  of 
Percentage  of    Middle-Class 
Rate  of  Attendance      Working-Class     Control  Group 

Respondents       Respondents 

Attend  weekly  39  45 
Attend  at  least 

monthly  19  20 

Attend  less  often  33  29 

Never  attend  8  7 

N  1240  149 

Undoubtedly  the  higher  percentage  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism helps  to  account  for  the  greater  participation  in 
organized  religion,  but  this  cannot  account  for  all  of  it. 
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The  Canadian  worker,  like  the  American,  regardless  of 
his  religious  affiliation,  is  more  likely  to  be  an  active 
participant  than  is  his  European  counterpart.   This  does 
affect  Canadian  politics.   The  New  Democratic  Party  has 
never  had  much  success  in  winning  the  support  of  the 
Quebec  working  class,  despite  the  fact  that  its  ideology 
and  platform  should  have  considerable  appeal  in  a  province 
which  in  economic  matters  often  lags  behind  much  of  the 
rest  of  Canada.   That  it  does  not  is  probably  due  to  the 

TAW.]';  2-17 
RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE  01'  CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS,  I'.HJJS 


Percentage  of 
Percentage  of     Middle-Class 
Denomination         Working-Class     Control  Group 

Respondents      Respondents 


42 

2'1 

12 

13 

2 

2 

5 


Roman  Catholic 

46 

United  Church 

19 

Presbyterian,  Baptist, 

and  Lutheran 

13 

Anglican 

12 

Eastern  Orthodox 

3 

Jewish 

1 

Other 

5 

None 

2 

1271  156 


fact  that  it  is  still  often  perceived  by  church  hierarchy 

31 
and  electorate  alike  as  an  anti-Christian  movement. 


31 

McDonald,  p.  133.   Murray  G.  Ballantyne,  "The 

Catholic  Church  and  the  CCF,"  Historical  Association 

Report  (1963),  cited  by  McDonald,  p.  133,  notes  that 

as  late  as  1944  it  was  still  officially  a  sin  in  Montreal 
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Now  Democrats  may  protest,  but  the  view  continues  to 
persist . 

Conclusion 

This  introduction  to  the  religious  preferences 
and  participation  of  the  workers  does  show  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Canada  the  impact  of  organized 
religion  on  the  working  class  is  probably  on  the  decline. 
Most  still  maintain  at  least  a  vague  religious  identifica- 
tion, but  participation  is  only  for  a  minority.   However, 
Lho  residual  effects  of  the  religious  variable  may  be 
far  stronger  than  often  realized.   Philip  Converse  remarks: 
"The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  religious  differentiation 

intrudes  on  partisan  political  alignments  in  an  unexpectedly 

32 
powerful  degree  whenever  it  conceivably  can."'    Citing 

studies  in  France  and  Norway,  he  gives  ample  evidence  that 
there  often  is  a  close  linkage  between  religious  and 
political  practice. 

That  religion  continues  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
working  class  is  seen  in  the  present  study  in  several 
instances.   There  is  first  of  all  a  negative  correlation 
between  church  attendance  and  support  for  the  class  party. 
In  general,  just  as  the  studies  examined  by  Converse  re- 
vealed, rejection  of  the  left  is  associated  with  church 


for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  vote  for  the  New  Democratic  Party's 
predecessor,  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation. 

32Converse,  p.  734. 
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attendance.   In  certain  specific  instances,  such  as 
Holland  and  Norway,  religious  preference  will  be  seen  to 
channel  some  workers  to  specific,  conservative,  church- 
supported  parties.   When  a  church-controlled  labor  union 
is  present  this  tendency  is  especially  noticeable. 

Table  2-18  summarizes  the  relative  strength  of 
organized  religion  among  the  working  class  in  the  four 
Western  countries  examined.   Holland  offers  the  interest- 
ing contrast  in  that,  although  it  has  the  second  highest 
percentage  of  active  participants,  it  also  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  those  who  never  attend.   The  I  able  also 
reveals  the  negative  correlation  between  religious  partic- 
ipation and  support  of  leftist  parties. 

TABLE  2-18 

RELIGIOUS  PARTICIPATION  AND  PARTY  PREFERENCE 
AMONG  MANUAL  WORKERS 


Country  and 
Year  of 
Survey 


Percentage 
Attending  at 
Least  Monthly 


Percentage  Who 
Identify  with 
Major  Working- 
Class  Party 


Canada,  1968 
Netherlands,  1970 
Great  Britain,  1964 
Norway,  1965 


58 
46 
24 
21 


13 
16 
59 
58 


Educat ion 
The  importance  of  the  education  variable  is  discussed 
by  Converse.   At  least  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  he 
has  found  it  to  be  a  more  powerful  predictor  of  political 
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activity  than  occupation.  '   In  the  present  study  in  those 
countries  with  better-educated  workers  there  is  less 
support  for  the  parties  of  the  working  class.   Better- 
educated  workers  often  abandon  the  party  of  their  peers. 
However,  this  can  be  deceiving.   in  some  instances,  such 
as  Canada,  the  nature  of  the  party  structure  in  part 
accounts  for  this  situation.   In  others,  such  as  the 
case  of  Canada's  New  Democratic  Party,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  support  by  the  educated  for  a  somewhat  class- 
conscious  party.   Clearly  the  impact  o  I'  education  on  the 
working  class  is  both  strong  and  complex. 

Even  with  a  single  country  the  quality  and  type 
of  education  will  vary  considerably.   However,  for  purposes 
of  cross-national  comparison  the  number  of  years  a  respon- 
dent has  attended  school  can  be  used  as  the  basic  opera- 
tional definition  of  educational  level  attained.   The 
educational  backgrounds  of  the  working  class  in  the 
countries  examined  are  compared  in  table  2-19.   This 
same  table  also  reveals  the  previously  mentioned  tendency 
for  support  of  working-class  parties  to  decline  as  the 
level  of  education  increases.   Other  surveys  not  included 
in  the  table,  such  as  those  for  Norway  in  1957  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1967,  show  an  even  higher  percentage  of 
workers  possessing  at  most  a  primary  education.   Thus, 
the  table  does  not  appear  to  present  an  unwarranted,  overly 
pessimistic  picture. 


33  Ibid.  ,  p.  730 
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An  examination  of  the  control  groups  uncovered  the 
expected  pattern.   Workers  receive  less  education  than 
others.   This  is  not  only  true  when  they  are  compared  with 
farmers  or  the  middle  class,  but  is  also  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  entire  population.   Table  2-20  indicates  the  patterns 
of  education  found  among  the  complete  survey  samples. 

At  the  primary  level  Japan  seems  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  situation  found  elsewhere.   However,  this  is  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  rural  dwellers  spent 
considerably  less  Lime  in  school  than  did  their  urban 
countrymen.   The  1967  survey  revealed  that  61  percent  of 
tiie  farmers  had  at  most  a  primary  education.   At  the 
higher  educational  levels  the  apparent  advantage  of  the 
Japanese  working  class  disappears. 

Actually,  the  above  statistics  make  possible  only 
a  limited  comparison.   They  indicate  nothing  about  the 
quality  of  the  education  obtained.   When  this  is  taken 
into  account  the  working  class  is  at  an  even  greater  dis- 
advantage.  Although  changes  such  as  the  comprehensive 
school  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years,  these  have 
come  too  late  to  have  much  impact  on  many  of  the  workers 

surveyed.   Most  have  been  exposed  to  some  form  of  the 

34 
typical  European  pattern  with  its  various  tracks. 


°  Some  of  these  were  quite  elaborate.   Pre-World 
War  II  Japan's  had  no  less  than  five  tracks.   See  Andreas 
M.  Kazamias  and  Byron  G.  Massialas,  Tradi  L  i  on  and  Change 
in  Education :   A  Comparative  Study  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1965),  p.  94. 
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Regardless  of  the  particular  system  employed  in  any 
state,  the  majority  of  working-class  children  would  be 
placed  in  those  tracks  which  at  best  provided  only  a 
partially  academic  education.   In  many  instances  they 
were  entirely  vocational.   The  attitude  of  most  govern- 
ments toward  mass  education  was  all  too  often  similar  to 
that  of  England.   There  the  principle  of  any  kind  ol 

secondary  education  for  all  was  not  officially  adopted  until 

35 
passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1944. 

Despite  this  situation,  the  findings  of  the  present 

research  do  show  that  there  are  variations  in  the  attitudes 

ol  the  working  class  which  appear  to  be  at  least  partly 

the  result  of  differences  in  education.   While  children 

of  many  workers  probably  receive  a  mediocre  education, 

such  an  education  is  not  without  its  impact.   Its  influence 

will  be  examined  in  more  detail  later. 

Other  Factors  Affecting  the  Working  Class 
Before  examining  the  actual  political  behavior  of 
the  working  class,  a  brief  analysis  of  several  other  basic 
factors  affecting  this  class  is  offered.   These  include 
urbanization,  age,  income,  and  class  identification. 

Urbanization 

In  table  2-21  the  urbanization  patterns  for  manual 
workers  in  the  five  countries  under  examination  are 


35 

Andreas  M.  Kazamias ,  "Education  in  International 

Perspective,"  in  Foundations  of  Education ,  ed .  George  F. 

Kneller,  2nd  ed .  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1967),  p.  644 
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presented.   It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  rural  and 
small  town  environments  are  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
the  working  class.   The  rural  and  small  town  sector  still 
comprises  a  significant  minority  of  the  working  class  in 
all  Of  the  states  except  Japan.   Later  the  opinions  of  both 
these  workers  and  their  more  urbanized  counterparts  will  be 
examined  and  compared. 

TABLE  2-21 
RESIDENCY  PATTERNS  OF  MANUAL  WORKERS 


Percentage  in   Percentage  in 
Country  and  Year     Places  of      Places  of 
of  Survey             9, 999  or        100,000  or 

Less  More 


Japan,  1967  8  50  305 

Great  Britain,  1973  19  40  1019 

Netherlands,  1970  31  25  716 

Canada,  1965  36  43  1053 

Norway,  1965  49a  22u  821 


aPlaces  of  12,999  or  less. 
bPlaces  of  50,000  or  more. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
workers  tend  for  the  most  part  to  fall  into  a  dichotomy 
of  small  town  and  big  city  dwellers  (the  1968  survey 
yielded  similar  results).   Few  were  found  to  reside  in  the 

type  of  medium  size  towns  which  Hamilton  argued  had  a  radi- 

36 
calizing  impact  on  the  French  working  class. 


p.  249 
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Hamilton,  Affluence  and  the  French  Worker, 
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The  preponderance  oi"  rural  and  small  town  workers  in 
Norway  oilers  a  contrast  to  the  more  urbanized  environments 
Of  the  other  states  and  an  opportunity  to  see  what  i 1  any 
diiierence  it  makes  in  working-class  attitudes.   Norway's 
situation  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  which  as  lute  as 

1977  had  only  57  percent  of  its  population  classified  as 

,   37 
urban  to  any  degree  compared  to  76  percent  lor  Canada. 

The  Japanese  working  class  is  very  strongly  urban- 
ized.  Other  factors  may  be  more  directly  responsible  lor 
actual  working-class  attitudes  and  practices,  but  the  high 
rate  of  urbanization  in  countries  sucli  as  Japan  may  make1  il 
considerably  easier  for  sucli  factors  as  unionization  to  make 
an  impact . 

Income 

Detailed  comparison  of  the  financial  situation  from 
one  country  to  another  and  even  one  survey  to  another  is 
especially  difficult  because  of  fluctuating  currency  rates, 
varying  rates  of  inflation,  and  the  variety  of  coding 
systems  used  to  present  the  data.   Still,  one  would  normally 
expect  the  working  class  to  rank  near  the  bottom  of  those 
groups  in  the  population  who  are  gainfully  employed. 
However,  one  cross-national  comparison  which  was  not  too 
difficult  to  make  revealed  that  its  relative  position  to 
one  other  key  group  in  the  population  varies  considerably. 


37Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  The  CBS  News  Almanac 
1978,  ed.  Martin  A.  Bacheller  (Maplewood,  N.J.:  Hammond 
Almanac,  1977),  pp.  593,  666. 
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When  income  of  workers  is  compared  to  that  of  farmers  it 
was  found  that  in  three  states  workers  fared  better  than 
farmers,  while  in  two  they  did  not  do  as  well. 

One  state  where  workers  appear  to  do  well  is  Norway, 
where  an  1965  almost  70  percent  had  incomes  above  the 
median  for  farmers.   This  does  say  something  about  the 
workers'  situation  in  Norway,  but  any  judgment  should  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  lot  of  the  farmer  is  probably 
more  difficult  in  Norway  than  in  any  of  the  other  states. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  the  growing 
season  is  shorl.   Yet,  Iho  Norwegian  worker  also  compared 
favorably  when  Lhe  entire  1965  survey  sample  was  examined. 
His  position  may  not  be  enviable  when  compared  with  positions 
of  workers  in  other  countries,  but  he  was  just  about  on  an 
even  par  with  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The  country  with  the  greatest  difference  was  Canada 
(1965)  where  almost  three  out  of  every  four  workers  were 
above  the  median  farm  income.   In  Britain  (1964  and  I960) 
farmers  for  the  most  part  enjoyed  higher  incomes,  but  the 
N  of  farmers  was  very  small.   In  the  Netherlands  (1970)  and 
Japan  (1967)  the  income  levels  of  both  farmers  and  workers 
were  very  similar,  but  the  farmers  fared  slightly  better. 

When  workers  are  compared  with  the  entire  survey 
sample  their  situation  is  less  favorable.   for  example, 
while  only  38  percent  of  the  1970  Dutch  respondents  had 
incomes  of  10,400  guilders  or  less,  57  percent  of  the  workers 
did.   The  Japanese1  worker  was  in  an  cvcmi  less  favorable 
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situation  with  71  percent  reporting  incomes  under  600,000 
yen  compared  to  44  percent  of  the  total  sample.   In  Britain, 
but  not  Canada,  the  gap  was  great.   Some  49  percent  of  the 
British  workers  had  incomes  under  650  pounds  (1964),  while 
36  percent  of  the  LotaJ  sample'  was  in  this  category.   in 
Canada  (1965)  46  percent  of  the  workers  had  incomes  of 
5,000  Canadian  dollars  or  less  compared  to  44  percent  of 
all  respondents.   Undoubtedly  the  gap  has  narrowed  consider- 
ably in  Japan  in  recent  years,  but  in  most  instances  one 
may  safely  assume  that  working-class  incomes  are  below  the 
national  average  or  at  best  close  to  the-  national  average. 

Butler  and  Stokes'  landmark  study,  Political  Change 

in  Britain,  is  one  of  many  to  note  the  importance  of  age  in 

38 
determining  the  political  allegiance  of  the  electorate. 

An  examination  of  the  data  for  the  five  states  in  this  study 

shows  that  they  do  differ  as  far  as  the  age  patterns  of  the 

working  class  are  concerned.   The  findings  are  summarized 

in  table  2-22.   In  almost  all  instances  the  age  cohorts  of 

the  working  class  were  similar  to  those  of  the  survey 

sample  as  a  whole   The  one  significant  exception  was  Japan 

where  the  percentage  of  all  of  those  under  30  was  32,  and  26 

for  those  ovor  49.   Japan's  workers  tend  to  be  somewhat 

younger  than  other  segments  of  the  population.   The  impact 

of  World  War  II  and  the  post  war  economic  boom  are  responsible 


38 


Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  48-66. 
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for  this  situation.   The  contrast  between  the  ages  of  the 
workers  of  Japan's  young  industrial  economy  and  Britain's 
mature  one  is  striking.   The  impact  of  age  on  working-class 
political  attitudes  will  be  examined.   However,  the  determin- 
ation as  to  whether  the;  effect  of  age  is  generational  or 
cyclical  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  research. 

TABLE  2-22 
AGE  PATTERNS  OF  MANUAL  WORKERS 


Country  and  Year     Percentage 
of  Survey  Below  30 


Percentage 

Above  -1'.) 


Japan,  1907 
Netherlands,  1972 
Netherlands,  1970 
Canada,  1965 
Great  Britain,  1959 
Great  Britain,  1964 
Norway ,  1965 


42a 

29u 

25 

23 

20b 
15 

17 


25 

31 

30 

25 

29c 

43 

42 


aIncludes  respondents  under  21. 


b 


Respondents  20  to  30 
'Respondents  over  50. 


305 
4  35 
716 

1044 
558 

1203 
821 


Class  Identification 

Class  identification  is  the  final  factor  to  be 
examined.   In  all  five  states  an  impressive  majority  of 
the  working  class  identifies  itself  as  belonging  to  that 
class.   Yet,  in  all  cases  the  party  which  would  appear  to 
be  the  logical  choice  of  such  class  identifiers  fails  to 
capture  the  allegiance  of  many  of  these  workers.   Table 
2-23  summarizes  the  percentages  of  working-class  identifiers 
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and  indicates  the  percentage  of  these  who  support  the 
major  working-class  party.   Total  working-class  support 
for  this  party  is  also  indicated. 

The  high  percentage  of  workers  identifying  with  their 
class  in  Lhc  lt>G7  Japanese  survey  is  essentially  supported 
by  the  surveys  for  the  cities  of  Tokyo  and  U j i  where  88  and 
L>4  percent  of  the  respondents  made  a  similar  class  identifi- 
cation.  Canada's  relatively  low  percentage  was  slightly 
higher  in  the  1965  survey.   In  that  survey  65  percent  of 
the  workers  identified  with  their  class.   Canadian  culture, 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  would  appeal-  to  have  the 
tendency  to  socialize  all  classes  into  identifying  with  the 
middle  class.   However,  even  here  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  did  identify  with  the  working  class. 

In  all  five  states  the  usual  working-class  party 
loses  significant  numbers  of  working-class  members  either  to 
other  parties  or  to  the  ranks  of  the  nonpartisan.   However, 
these  parties  also  fail  to  show  impressive  success  in 
attracting  workers  who  are  conscious  of  their  class.   Al- 
though they  do  better  among  this  group,  the  gains  are  rather 
marginal.   A  conscious  class  identification  by  itself  is  far 
from  adequate  in  explaining  working-class  behavior.  Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Holland  and  Canada  the  nature  of  the 
party  system  seems  to  be  far  more  important. 

If  class  identification  helps  to  explain  anything  it 
probably  explains  why  a  minority  of  workers  do  not  support. 
the  working-class  parties.   Among  those  with  a  middle-class 
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orientation  support  of  labor  parties  drops  dramatically 
(see  table  2-24).   Still,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
where  the  Liberals  got  44  percent  of  those  respondents 
indicating  both  a  partisan  and  class  identification,  the 
working-class  party  is  the  party  of  L.tie  majority  of  the 
laborers.   In  addition  to  its  modest  gains  among  those 
with  a  conscious  class  identification,  it  probably  receives 
support  from  many  where  that  identification  is  felt  sub- 
consciously.  However,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  present 
research  is  to  examine  those  variables  which  compote  with 
class  i  den  t  i  1"  icat  ion  or  which  reinforce  ii  to  produce 
patterns  of  political  behavior  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  class  identification  alone.   In  countries  such  as  Japan, 
where  the  workers  overwhelmingly  identify  with  their  class, 
class  identification  by  itself  frequently  tells  us  little 
about  their  actual  political  behavior. 


TABLE  2-24 
'MIDDLE-CLASS"  WORKERS 


Country  and 
Year  of 
Survey 


Percentage  Who 
Identify  with 
Middle  Class 


Percentage  Who 
Identify  with 
Middle  Class 
and  Support 
Major  Working- 
Class  Party 


Canada,  1908  32 

Great  Britain,  1964  16 

Nether lands,  1970  22 

Norway,  1965  16 

Japan,  1967  2 


1(1 
L6 
17 
27 
25 


753 
303 
702 
724 

208 
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Cone] us  ion 
This  introduction  to  the  environment  of  the  working 
class  has  sought  to  identify  some  of  the  major  forces  at  work 
shaping  and  molding  the  political  attitudes  of  that  class. 
The  Japanese  worker  does  not  experience  the  same  situation 
as  the  Englishman.   As  a  result,  there  may  be  differences, 
but  there  may  also  be  similarities.   The  nature  and  extent 
of  these  differences  and  similarities  and  the  political 
behavior  they  produce  are  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of 
this  study.   The  goal  is  to  discover  if  Ihe  similarities  arc 
greater  than  the  differences.   If  this  is  the  case,  then  we 
can  in  reality  speak  about  working-class  politics  on  a 
cross-national  basis.   This  chapter  has  emphasized  the 
differences  in  the  various  working-class  political  cultures. 
Whether  or  not  these  differences  or  others  are  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  such  a  cross-national  politics  is  exam- 
ined in  the  remaining  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  POLITICAL  IMPACT  OP  THE  WORKING-CLASS  LIRE  STYLE 

Introduction 


Ronald  Inglehart  claims  that  industrial  variables, 
such  as  income  and  education,  are  at  the  heart  of  industrial 
class  conflict.    In  certain  instances  pre i ndustr ial  vari- 
ables may  I  n  •  i  i  ■.  1 1 1  <  •  j  i  l.hal.  conflict.   The  impact  of  bol.li  on 
Lho  working  class  is  strong  and  inescapable.   Together  they 
shape  what  may  be  called  the  working-class  life  style.   The 
basic  forms  of  these  variables  have  previously  been  examined 
The  specific  attitudes  and  behavior  which  they  produce  are 
the  subject  of  the  next  three  chapters.   Examined  first  are 
the  basic  ones  wiiich  affect  all  workers.   These  include 
education,  income  level,  material  standard  of  living,  and 
age. 

The  In  flue nee  of  Educat  i  on 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  working  class  is 
disadvantaged  by  both  less  education  and  education  which  is 
frequently  inferior  in  quality.   Still,  one  expects  that  in 
general  workers  should  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as 


Inglehart,  Silent  Revolution,  p.  181 
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the  rest  of  the  population.   Interest  and  participation 
among  workers  should  rise  with  increased  education.   That 

this  is  true  of  the  population  as  a  whole  is  supported  by 

2 
such  fundamental  studies  as  The  Changing  Amerj  can  Voter . 

The  findings  o L  the  present  study  in  generaJ  support  the 
hypothesis.   However,  the  manner  in  which  increased  inter- 
est is  expressed  takes  some  unexpected  forms. 

The  Netherlands 

In  the  Netherlands  a  moderate,  positive  relationship 
was  found  between  interest  in  politics  and  years  oi  educa- 
tion.  This  relationship  is  summarized  in  Labie  3-1.   The 

TABLE  3-1 

INTEREST  IN  POLITICS  AMONG  DUTCH  MANUAL 
WORKERS  BY  EDUCATION.  1970 


Percentage  with 
Interest      Primary  or    7  to  9    10  to  13     14  or  More 
Level        Less         Years     Years       Years 


None  57  53  41  19 

Some  28  30  37  62 

Much  15  17  23  19 

N  184  109  145  26 


Chi  square  significant  at  0.0023 

Gamma  =  0.2205 

Tau  C  =  0.1425  with  significance  at  0.0002 


pattern  it  reveals  is  not  an  unusual  one  for  the  Dutch 
electorate.   A  similar  one  was  found  among  the  middle-class 


2 
Nie,  Verba,  and  Petrocik,  pp.  39-40. 
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control  group,  although  that  group  as  a  whole  had  slightly 
more  interest  in  politics. 

The  positive  relationship  between  interest  in  the 
political  process  and  education  is  supported  by  the  ten- 
dency ol  better-educated  workers  lo  be  more  willing  to  go 
to  the  polls.   In  1967,  when  nonvoting  was  still  illegal, 
ail  but  one  ol  the  eighteen  nonvoters  had  no  more  than  a 
primary  education.   However,  this  situation  may  be  due  to 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  better-educated  workers 
wore  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  their  responsibilities  under 
I  IU.   |Uw.   One  reason  for  reaching  such  a  conclusion  is  thai. 
by  1970  voting  was  no  Longer  obligatory.   Table  3-2  indi- 
cates that  the  situation  had  changed  dramatically. 


TABLE  3-2 
NONVOTING  AMONG  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS  BY  EDUCATION,  1970 


Level  of  Education 


Primary  or  less 
7  to  9  years 
10  to  13  years 
14  or  more  years 


Percentage  Not  Voting 


N 


9 

193 

12 

112 

27 

148 

24 

25 

These  findings  are  particularly  interesting  when 
compared  with  the  work  of  J.  M.  A.  M.  Janssens .   Janssens , 
using  the  same  survey  data,  employed  a  causal  model  and 
path  analysis  which  is  a  modification  of  Blalock's  tech- 
nique.  While  he  found  other  variables  with  more  power  to 
explain  nonvoting,  he  did  find  that  both  his  raw  data  (after 
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all  variables  were  dichotomized)  and  the  results  oi'  his 
analysis  supported  the  position  that  educated  voters  are 
more  apt  to  go  to  the  polls.0   in  1970  at  least,  the 
working  class  is  something  of  an  exception  to  the  Dutch 
population  as  a  whole.   Better-educated  workers  did  have 
the  typical  pattern  of  greater  interest  in  politics.   Un- 
like the  situation  among  some  other  segments  oi  the  popu- 
lation, they  are  not  necessarily  more  likely  to  vote. 
This  tendency  toward  nonvoting  is  not  the  sole 
example  of  unorthodox  political  behavior  on  the  part  of 
workers  with  more  education.   Both  the  1970  and  1972  surveys 
reveal  that  nonpartisanship  increases  with  education. 


TABLE  3-3 

PROPORTION  OF  DUTCH  WORKERS  WITH  NO  PARTY 
PREFERENCE  BY  EDUCATION,  1970 


Level  of  Education  Percent  Nonpartisan  N 

Primary  or  less                     46  183 

7  to  9  years                        47  107 

10  to  13  years                     60  144 

14  or  more  years                   72  25 


In  this  instance,  however,  workers  are  no  more  deviant  than 
the  total  electorate.   Unlike  the  traditional  pattern  found 


J.  M.  A.  M.  Janssens,  "Nonvoters,  Causal  Model  and 
Path  Analysis,"  Sociologica  Neerlandica  8  (1972):  103-10. 

4 
The  Dutch  situation  is  the  opposite  found  in  The 

American  Voter.   In  that  study  both  interest  in  politics 

and  partisanship  had  a  positive  correlation  with  education 

See  Campbell  et  al . ,  pp.  143-45,  476-77. 
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in  many  countries,  in  much  of  the  Dutch  population  non- 
partisanship  appears  to  increase  slightly  with  education. 
The  one  notable  exception  is  farmers,  a  group  which  con- 
tains few  nonpartisans. 

Democrats  'GO  is  the  one  party  which  really  seems 
to  benefit  from  a  better-educated  electorate.   This  is  a 
party  with  proposals  for  constitutional  and  party  reform, 
but  a  rather  middle-of-the-road  position  on  social  and 
economic  issues.   Among  those  workers  with  10  or  more  years 
of  school  who  are  nonpartisan  but  "leaning  toward  one  party 
it  gets  more  support  than  does  Labor.   Most  of  its  few 
firm  working-class  supporters  come  from  the  same  educational 

level. 

In  the  end  this  seemingly  contradictory  state  of 
affairs,  where  interest  increases  but  so  does  nonvoting 
and  nonpartisanship,  may  not  be  contradictory  at  all. 
M.  Kent  Jennings,  Warren  Miller,  and  Philip  Stouthard  have 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  religious  affiliation  or 
confessional  attachment  in  determining  party  allegiance 
for  the  entire  Dutch  electorate.5   Jennings  in  particular 
has  noted  the  tendency  for  older  people  to  have  more  intense 
party  loyalties.   This  is  to  be  expected,  since  it  would 
take  the  typical  partisan  in  any  society  a  period  of  time 
to  develop  the  kind  of  loyalty  which  can  be  described  as 


5M.  Kent  Jennings,  "Partisan  Commitment  and  Electoral 
Behavior  in  the  Netherlands,"  Acta  PolJtica  7  (1972):  445- 
70;  and  Miller  and  Stouthard,  pp.  219-58. 
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intense.   However,  he  also  notes  that  the  oldest  parties 
in  Holland,  many  oi'  which  are  confessional  in  nature,  tend 
to  have  the  more  intense  supporters.   On  the  other  hand, 
Miller  and  Stouthard  stress  the  role  of  confessional  attach- 
ment for  the  olectox'ato  in  determining  its  party  identifica- 
tion.  They  also  state  that  the  educational  system,  whether 
one  went  to  a  secular  or  confessional  school,  is  often 
important  in  determining  whether  such  a  confessional  attach- 
ment develops  or  not.   As  Dutch  society  in  general  and 
education  in  particular  become1  more  "doconf  ossional  ized  ,  " 
the  result  is  apt  to  lie  a  more  nonpartisan  voter,  or  a 
voter  who  may  take  any  party  identification  he  does  have 
less  seriously.   The  working  class  should  experience  this 
situation  even  more  strongly  than  other  classes,  since 
working  class  families  would  be  less  likely  to  be  able  to 
afford  confessional  schools,  even  if  they  had  the  desire  t 
send  their  children  to  them.   Although  comparison  with  the 
middle-class  control  group  failed  to  show  any  significant 
difference  between  the  two  classes,  comparison  with 
Janssens'  findings  for  the  electorate  as  a  whole  does 
reveal  more  nonvoting  among  better-educated  workers. 

it  appears  that  what  was  taking  place  in  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s  was  the  creation  of  a  worker  with  fewer 
roots  in  the  Dutch  past.   He  was  more  secular  in  his 
orientation,  and  education  most  likely  contributed  to 
this.   lie  would  be  less  likely  to  support  the  traditional 
parties,  many  of  which  have  a  religious  orientation.   These 


o 
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are  the  parties  which  have  seen  the  greatest  decline  in 

6 
recent  years.    Old  loyalties  have  been  broken  down  but 

have  not  yet  been  replaced  by  new  ones.   No  Dutch  party 

has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 

mob  i  I  w.c.    Lhe  worker.   Education  increases  the  workers' 

political  interest,  but  many  of  the  newer  parties  seem  to 

be  more  concerned  about  either  ideology  or  governmental 

reform  than  in  attracting  a  loyal  base  of  supporters. 

Some  are  so  new  that,  even  if  they  had  tried,  little  success 

could  yet  be  expected.   Even  Labor  has  had  only  modest 

success.   Because  the  worker  has  no  party  identification 

he  may  grow  contused  and  not  vote  at  all.   The  general 

electorate,  which  has  a  higher  educational  level,  may  be 

more  politically  sophisticated.   It  is  better  able  to  see 

politics  in  terms  of  issues  and  programs  rather  than  as 

mere  party  identification.   Probably  it  is  more  likely  to 

perceive  nonpart isanship  as  a  conscious  political  act. 

Thus,  while  growing  more  nonpartisan,  it  is  st.il  I  slightly 

more  likely  to  go  to  the  polls. 


If  the  theory  is  correct,  education  has  been  having 
such  an  impact  for  at  least  a  generation.   The  1970  survey 
revealed  that  of  those  respondents  whose  fathers  were  KVP 
55  percent  had  deserted  that  party.   Labor,  the  one  tradi- 
tional secular  party,  did  not  fare  well  with  a  40  percent 
defection  rate,  but  it  did  do  better  than  any  other  party. 
Labor  also  had  some  success  in  attracting  children  of 
nonpartisan  and  confessional  party  supporters.   The  con- 
fessional parties  did  not. 
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Norway 

The  impact  of  education  on  the  Norwegian  worker 
was  less  profound.   For  example,  the  percentage  of  workers 
with  a  strong  interest  in  politics  drops  from  18  percent 
Cor  the  Dutch  workers  (1970)  to  less  than  7  for  the 
Norwegians  (1965).   Although  the  Norwegian  data  are 
older,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  the  situation 
would  have  been  much  different  in  1970  than  five  years 
earlier . 

Yet,  the  workers  of  both  countries  are  similar  in 
that  the  percentage  of  those  with  no  interest  in  politics 
does  decline  with  an  increase  in  education.   Over  half  of 
(56  percent)  the  Norwegians  with  only  a  primary  education 
indicated  no  interest,  while  the  figure  declines  to  25 
percent  for  those  with  31   to  6£  years  of  school  beyond 
the  primary  years. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  worker,  education  did 
not  tend  to  produce  a  citizen  more  likely  to  go  to  the 
polls.   Although  nonvoting  was  minimal  among  Norwegian 
workers,  those  with  a  secondary  education  were  only  very 
slightly  more  inclined  to  cast  their  ballots  than  were 
those  with  a  primary  education. 

Nonpartisanship  also  increased  with  education,  but 
the  rise  is  far  less  dramatic  than  in  Holland.   Even  much 
of  this  may  have  been  primarily  the  result  of  a  temporary 
disillusionment  with  the  Labor  Party  on  the  part  of  many 
of  its  traditional  supporters  rather  than  permanent 
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nonpartisanship.   In  1965  the  Labor  Party  suffered  a 
setback.   Four  years  later  it  was  on  the  road  to  recovery, 

and  the  return  of  the  working  class  was  what  made  this 

7 
possible . 

Bo tli  the  1957  and  1965  Norwegian  surveys  indicate 

that  one  party  does  benefit  from  a  lack  of  education  among 

the  workers.   The  1965  survey  showed  that  almost  half  of 

those  voting  for  the  Christians  had  only  a  primary  education 

The  1957  data  are  more  dramatic.   Only  one  (6  percent) 

Christian  voter  out  of  a  total  of  eighteen  had  more  than 

a  primary  education.   This,  however,  is  not  typical  of  the 

Christian  Party  as  a  whole.   In  rural  areas  it  is  much  more 

of  a  cross-class  movement  and  attracts  support  from  even 

the  more  affluent  voters.   Its  appeal  in  urban  areas  is 

largely  to  in-migrant  families  from  the  rural  regions  who 

bring  with  them  a  fundamentalist  and  total-abstinence 

8 
orientation . 

Most  working-class  support  for  the  Christian  Party 
appears  to  come  from  the  lower  strata  of  that  class.   Con- 
trolling for  both  region  and  size  of  community  reveals  that 
its  working-class  backers  tend  to  be  among  the  more  poorly 
educated  no  matter  where  they  reside.   The  Christian  Party 


7 
Rokkan  and  Valen,  "Election  to  the  Norwegian 

Storting  in  1969,"  p.  293. 

8Valen  and  Rokkan,  "Norway:   Conflict  Structure," 
p.  343. 
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may  function  as  a  party  of  protest  for  those  workers  so 
low  on  the  social  ladder  that  they  feel  uncomfortable  with 
or  unrepresented  by  the  more  conventional  parties  of  the 
working  class.   If  this  is  true  then  it  may  well  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Creditistes  (and  even  at  one  time  the 
conservative  Union  Nationale!)  served  the  workers  of  Quebec 
As  far  as  the  working  class  is  concerned,  it  should  not  be 
seen  merely  as  a  fundamentalist,  religious  party  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  depicted,  a  rural  or  regional  party.   It  may 
be  all  of  those  tilings,  but  it  also  serves  some  voters  as 
an  ant iestabi ishmen t  party  of  protest. 

■Japan 

The  1967  Japanese  survey  again  found  a  moderate 

9 
increase  in  political  interest  with  greater  education. 

In  this  respect  the  working  class  is  fairly  typical  of  the 

population  as  a  whole.   However,  in  both  the  1958  and  1967 

surveys  the  middle  class  and  farmers  usually  had  fewer 

respondents  with  no  interest  in  politics  regardless  of 

educational  level.   For  example,  in  1967  only  37  percent 

of  the  farmers  with  10  to  13  years  of  education  expressed 

no  interest  compared  to  48  for  the  working  class.   Among 

the  middle-class  control  group  16  percent  of  those  with 

10  to  13  years  of  education  had  a  strong  interest,  while 


9 
The  1958  Tokyo  survey  produced  a  stronger  associa- 
tion with  a  gamma  of  0.4543  (r.lii  square  significant  a  l. 

0.0039).   This  is  possibly  the  result  of  the  quality  of 
education  available  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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only  11  percent  of  the  workers  did.   Workers  were  slightly 
more  inclined  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  politics  than 
were  farmers,  but  the  differences  are  small,  and  those  with 
such  an  interest  are  a  distinct  minority  in  both  groups. 
Most  likely  the  fact  that  workers  receive  an  education 
somewhat  inferior  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  helps  to 
account  for  their  lower  levels  of  political  interest. 

TABLE  3-4 

INTEREST  IN  POLITICS  AMONG  JAPANESE  MANUAL 
WORKERS  BY  EDUCATION,  1967 


Percentage  with 
Interest     Primary  or    7  to  9      10  to  13    14  or  More 
Level        Less         Years      Years      Years 


None  55  59  48  40 

Some  39  34  41  40 

Much  6  S  11  20 


80         100  73 


Chi  square  significant  at  0.0000 

Gamma  =  0.1781 

Tau  C  =  0.1105  with  significance  at  0.0000 


The  impact  ol*  cduc-.al.  i  on  on  actual  voting  is  incon- 
clusive.  The  1967  survey  found  no  actual  increase  in  voting 
among  those  with  higher  educational  levels.   In  the  1958 
Tokyo  survey  there  was  only  a  slight  increase  (5  percent) 
in  voting  for  those  with  a  secondary  education  compared  to 
those  with  a  primary  education. 

In  general  the  level  of  education  seemed  to  have 
little  bearing  on  the  party  identifications  of  the  working 
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class.   About  the  only  consistent  pattern  to  emerge  was 
the  tendency  for  those  few  workers  with  some  university 
education  to  favor  the  Socialists.   For  the  most  part  the 
Komeito  has  been  a  party  for  the  underprivileged.   As 
expected,  its  respondents  generally  were  not  well  educated, 
but  the  N  of  Komeito  supporters  is  too  small  to  draw  any 
strong  conclusions. 

Canada 

The  relationship  between  interest  in  politics  and 
education  among  Canadian  workers  was  similar  to  that  found 
in  other  national  samples.   Interest  does  increase  with  more 
education.   What  is  significant  about  the  Canadian  worker 
is  that  workers  at  all  educational  levels  show  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  the  political  system  than  do  those 
in  the  other  states.  These  interest  levels  are  summarized 
in  table  3-5. 


TABLE  3-5 

INTEREST  IN  POLITICS  AMONG  CANADIAN  MANUAL 
WORKERS  BY  EDUCATION,  1968 


None 
Some 
Much 


44 
25 
30 

185 


26 
40 

34 

485 


18 

4  1 
42 

518 


Percentage  with 
Interest    Primary  or     7  to  9      10  to  13    14  or  More 
Level      Less  Years      Years      Years 


15 
33 
53 

80 


Chi  square  significant  at  0.000 

Gamma  =  0.2333 

Tau  C  =  0.1531  with  significance  at  0.0000 
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Despite  the  generally  high  interest  levels,  the 
worker  does  lag  behind  other  segments  of  society.   Canadian 
farmers,  for  example,  were  more  likely  to  express  a  strong- 
interest  regardless  of  educational  level  than  were  workers. 
Among  the  middle-class  control  group  interest  was  also 
stronger  regardless  of  the  number  of  years  in  school. 
However,  these  differences  are  not  great.   Canada's  federal 
system  may  be  partly  responsible.   The  quality  of  education 
in  the  country  differs  considerably  from  province  to 
province.     Workers'  children  in  some  regions  probably 
receive  a  good  education.   In  other  areas  all  classes 
suffer  from  a  weak  educational  system. 

When  compared  to  workers  in  the  other  countries 
examined,  the  Canadian  worker  appears  to  have  a  higher 
degree  of  interest  in  the  political  system.   Some  38  percent 
of  all  workers  (1968)  expressed  such  a  level  of  interest, 
a  greater  percentage  than  in  any  other  country  studied.   It 
may  be  that  the  Canadian  worker  receives  an  education  whose 
quality  (good  or  bad)  is  more  similar  to  that  received  by 
other  segments  of  society  than  in  the  other  states  reviewed. 

An  examination  of  supporters  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  also  reveals  that  education  does  stimulate  political 
interest  in  workers.   Throughout  most  of  Canada  until  very 
recently  this  party  has  been  a  minor,  even  if  growing,  one. 


10Mildred  A.  Schwartz,  "Canadian  Voting  Behavior," 
in  Electoral  Behavior:   A  Comparative  Handbook,  ed. 
Richard  Rose  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  Free  Press,  1974), 
pp.  589-92. 
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Thus,  a  worker  would  be  less  likely  to  be  born  into  it. 
In  all  probability  he  would  have  made  a  deliberate  effort 
to  join  it  or  at  least  identify  with  it.  '   Examining  the 
working-class  identifiers  revealed  that  those  giving  their 
allegiance  Lo  the  New  Democrats  generally  have  more  educa- 
tion.  This  party  had  the  highest  percentage  of  those  with 
some  university  education  (4)  and  the  lowest  of  those  with 
a  sixth-grade  education  or  less  (7  compared  to  16  for  the 
Liberals  and  12  for  the  Progressive  Conservatives  in  1968) 

Canadian  workers  differed  from  their  European  and 
•Japanese  counterparts  in  that  nonvoting  was  negatively 
correlated  with  education.   Table  3-6  summarizes  this 
relationship. 

TABLE  3-6 
NONVOTING  AMONG  CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS  BY  EDUCATION 


Percentage  with 
Primary  or    7  to  9       10  to  13      14  or  More 
Survey   Less  Years        Years         Years 


1965 

19 

16 

16 

N 

161 

444 

401 

1968 

16 

.14 

9 

N 

178 

470 

492 

11 

36 

9 

75 


The  1965  study  revealed  that  only  15  percent  of 
New  Democratic  and  Social  Credit  respondents  had  fathers 
with  the  same  party  identification  as  compared  Lo  49  per- 
cent for  the  Progressive  Conservatives  and  51  for  the 
Liberals . 
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These  figures  must,  however,  be  taken  with  some?  caution, 
since  they  include  only  admitted  nonvoters  and  exclude 
those  who  either  refused  to  state  whether  they  had  voted 
or  claimed  they  did  not  remember.   Most  likely  actual 
nonvoting  among  Canadian  workers  is  higher  than  the 
figures  indicate.   Yet,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
thai  the  general  trend  is  not  correct.   It  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  slight  decline  in  nonvoting  as  greater  educa- 

,  12 
tional  levels  are  achieved. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  impact  of  educat  ion 
on  the  Canadian  worker,  at  least  in  Quebec.   Hero  a  lack 
of  education  may  actually  stimulate  political  participation. 
The  Creditistes  comprise  only  a  little  over  2  percent  of 
the  Canadian  workers  in  the  1968  survey.   Such  a  small 
percentage  of  respondents  means  findings  must  be  inter- 
preted with  caution.   However,  the  Creditistes  definitely 
seem  to  be  different.   Only  11  percent  had  10  or  more 
years  of  education  (none;  had  more  than  13),  as  compared  to 
43  percent  for  the  Liberals,  the  next  lowest  party,  and  30 
for  I. he  nonpartisans.   Some  30  percent  had  at.  mosl  a  primary 
education,  with  the  next  highest  percentage  being  19  for 
the  nonpartisans.   Among  Creditiste  supporters  17  percent 


The  Canadian  worker  also  differs  from  those 
previously  examined  in  that  nonpar  t  isansli  i  p  does  decline 
with  education.   There  is  one  significant  exception  to 
this:   it  does  not  hold  true  for  those  with  some  education 
at  the  university  level.   Nonpart isanship  may  be  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the  political 
process  by  the  uneducated  but  a  deliberate  act  of  protest 
or  rejection  of  the  system  by  the  educated. 
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also  named  education  as  the  most  critical  problem  lacing 
Canada,  with  the  next  highest  total  being  5  percent  for 
the  Progressive  Conservatives. 

The  Canadian  Creditiste  appears  to  have  certain 
similarities  with  the  supporters  of  Norway's  Christian 
Party.   Both  come  from  deprived  groups,  and  both  seek  a 
political  remedy  outside  the  establishment  parties.   For 
the  Creditiste  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  choice 
is  a  conscious  one.   Although  the  Christian  Party  did  not 
emerge  until  1033,  it  has  old  roots  in  the  Norwegian 
political  system.   The  Creditiste  movement  had  only  a 
shorl  history  al  the  time  ol'  the-  1008  survey;  identity 
with  it  was  less  likely  to  be  inherited. 

Great  Britain 

The  impact  of  education  on  the  British  worker  is 
more  similar  to  that  found  in  the  European  countries  and 
Japan  than  in  Canada.   Workers  in  the  1050  survey  showed 
only  a  slight  increase  in  political  interest  (with  higher 
levels  of  education).   Direct  comparison  with  the  later 
surveys  was  not  possible.     On  the  other  hand,  educational 
level  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  actual  voting.   Most 
of  the  survey  data  revealed  an  inconsistent  pattern,  with 


Of  30  Creditiste  identifiers  in  the  1005  survey 
only  1  had  a  father  who  was  a  Social  Credit  supporter. 

14The  codification  system  for  the  education  variables 
in  the  Butler  and  Stokes'  survey  made  direct  comparison 
with  the  other  surveys  difficult.   However,  in  general  this 
data  supported  the  findings  of  the  other  data  sets. 
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only  minor  increases  or  decreases  in  voting  as  the 
educational  level  rose. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  and 
Welsh  Nationalist  Parties  do  not  exhibit  the  same  type 
of  pattern  as  the  Christian  Party  oi'  Norway  or  Quebec's 
Creditistes.   Because  the  percentage  of  workers  with 
limited  education  in  Britain  has  already  been  seen  to  be 
high,  and  the  number  of  nationalist  party  identifiers  in 
the  surveys  examined  is  small,  caution  is  again  necessary. 
However,  based  on  the  limited  evidence  available,  the 
nationalist  parties  in  I  lie  early  1970s  were  no  I  places  ol' 
refuge  L'or  the  poorly  educated.   The  1073  survey  indicates 
that  the  educational  level  of  their  adherents  is  fairly 
typical  of  that  of  all  the  British  parties.   Among 
nationalist  supporters  32  percent  had  at  least  some 
secondary  education  compared  to  36  percent  for  the 
Liberals,  34  for  the  Conservatives,  and  a  mere  20  percent 
for  Labour. 

If  education  does  show  any  relationship  with  party 
identification,  it  suggests  that  supporters  of  the  Labour 
Party  are  somewhat  less  educated  than  those  of  the  other 
parties  and  that  Liberals  are  slightly  better  educated. 
This  pattern  was  found  throughout  all  the  British  surveys. 

The  1973  study  did  reveal  a  tendency  l'or  nonpartisan 
ship  to  rise  with  education.   This  may  be  the  result  of 
education  acting  as  a  socialization  process,  breaking  down 
old  loyalties  with  no  party  mobilizing  these  people;  or 
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education  may  be  creating  a  worker  sophisticated  enough 
to  see  nonpartisanship  as  a  conscious  political  act. 
However,  the  Butler  and  Stokes'  data  indicate  only  a 
very  slight  increase  in  nonpartisanship,  and  even  the 
1!J73  trend  is  at  must  a  moderate  one. 

TABLE  3-7 

EDUCATION  LEVELS  OF  BRITISH  WORKING-CLASS 
PARTISANS,  1959,  1973 


Level  of 
Kduc.al.  i  on 


Percentage  who  are 
La  bo i]  r       Conserva  I  i  v< 


1S)3'.) 

Primary  or  less  73 

Some  secondary  37 
Some  post- 

secondary  0 

Other  1 

N  159 


1973 

Primary  or  less 

80 

Some  secondary 

17 

Some  post- 

secondary 

1 

Other 

2 

347 


69 
28 

2 
2 

64 


66 

38 

2 

4 

183 


Li  luM-a 


(50 

36 

■i 
0 

25 


65 
33 

0 
2 

119 


Cone] usion 

In  conclusion  one  can  say  that  education  was 
modestly  related  to  political  interest  among  the  workin; 
class  in  all  five  states  examined.   However,  only  in 
Canada  was  it  related  positively  to  partisanship  and 
actual  voting.   Education  does  increase  the  level  of 
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political  interest  at  the  very  time  it  breaks  down  tradi- 

15 
tional  identifications  and  loyalties.  '   This  process, 

which  seems  most  apparent  in  the  Netherlands,  may  also 

extend  to  Britain,  Japan,  and  Norway.   The  result  is  a 

worker  who  no  longer  feels  at  home  but  has  not  yet  found 

a  new  political  residence.   Such  workers  are  available  for 

those  political  movements  which  seek  to  mobilize1  them. 

Canada's  New  Democratic  Party  has  had  some  success  in 

attracting  better-educated  workers,  but  outside  of  Canada 

in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  it  appears  that  many  similar 

workers  were  simply  waiting  for  someone  either  not  to  take 

them  for  granted  or  to  finally  pay  some  attention  to  them. 

They  were  content  until  then  to  see  politics  as  a  spectator 

sport . 

Lack  of  education  is  also  related  to  support  for 

fringe  parties  such  as  Norway's  Christians,  Canada's 

Creditistes,  and  Japan's  Komeito  Party.   In  these  cases 

certain  workers  may  feel  that  even  the  "establishment 

class  parties"  care  little  about  them  or  understand  them. 

Maurice  Pinard  has  concluded  that  alienation  draws  people 

16 
to  new  or  third  parties.     Lack  of  education  appears  to 


1  s 

For  the  possibility  of  a  similar  pattern  in  the 

United  States  see  Richard  Trilling,  Party  Image  and 
Electoral  Behavior  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1970), 
especially"-^  1T9T   Using  a  sample  of  subjective  class 
identifiers,  Trilling  sees  political  parties  less  able  to 
claim  their  traditional  class  supporters.   He  sees  increas- 
ing levels  of  education  as  in  part  responsible  for  this. 


16 


Pinard,  Rise  of  a  Third  Party ,  p.  68 
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sometimes  do  the  same  thing.   It  will  be  seen  lattr  that 
the  alienated  and  the  uneducated  are  frequently  the  same 
people.   Nowhere  is  this  more  clear  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Creditiste  identifier. 

Finally,  iL  can  be  said  lhal  from  the  slandpoinl 
of  education  the  political  phenomenon  known  as  the 
religious  party  does  not  always  serve  the  same  tunc  Lion 
for  the  working  class.   If  in  Norway  and  Japan  it  is  the 
party  of  the  deprived,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Netherlands.   While  ARP  supporters  may  possess  slightly 
less  education  than  the  typical  Dutch  worker,  the  same1 
is  not  Lrue  of  either  C11U  or  KVP  adherents.   Indeed  one 
could  contend  that  AHP  and  CI1U  partisans  are  the  most 
establishment-minded  of  all  workers,  with  their  roots  in 
the  still  fairly  strong  Calvinistic  subculture  of  Holland 

If  religious  parties  do  possess  one  common  element 
it  is  that  they  must  be  either  fundamentalist  or  at  least 

very  conservative  in  their  religious  orientation  to 

17 
attract  even  a  limited  number  of  workers.     The  quasi- 
Catholic  Dutch  Radical  Party,  with  its  liberal  policies, 
had  almost  no  working-class  support  among  the  respondents 
examined.   It  may  be  that  this  modest  asset  of  the 


17 

Even  the  Komeito  with  its  links  to  Soka  Gakkai 

follows  this  pattern.   Soka  Gakkai  followers  claim  to  be 
the  only  true  followers  of  Nichiren  Buddhism  and,  unlike 
most  other  Asian  religions,  are  highly  intolerant  of  other 
religions.   The  emphasis  on  conversion  of  those  outside 
the  faith  is  similar  to  that  found  in  fundamentalist  Prot- 
estantism.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  see  Stockwin, 
pp.  157-60. 
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religious  parties,  their  conservative  theological  orienta- 
tion, is  also  their  greatest  weakness  as  far  as  most  of  the 
working  class  is  concerned.   While  it  may  insure  a  loyal 
core  of  followers,  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
class  it  is  ol  no  appeal  and  is  perhaps  repulsive. 

The  Influence  of  Income 


As  prosperity  increases  the  electorate  will  become 
more  interested  in  matters  of  a  postmaterial  nature,  since 
the  need  to  be  concerned  about  "bread  and  butter"  issues 
is  no  longer  as  pressing.   This  is  ;i  well  known  hypothesis 
ably  examined  by  Ronald  inglehurt.   Ingloharl  believes  it 
is  most  valid  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.   He 
argues  that  at  least  in  certain  instances  it  may  not  be 
true  for  the  working  class.   The  Wallace  vote  of  1968  had 
a  large  working-class  component.   In  that  same  year 
France's  Socialist  Unified  Party  lost  support  among 
the  workers  for  its  defense  of  the  May  revolt.   The  bulk 
of  Germany's  neo-Nazi  National  Democratic  Party  voters 

1  Q 

also  came  from  the  working  class.     Walter  Dean  Burnham's 
analysis  of  voting  patterns  in  the  United  States  supports 

Inglehart's  view  that  workers  may  move  in  a  more  conserva- 

19 
tive  direction. 


Inglehart,  Silent  Revolution,  pp.  263-75. 

19Walter  Dean  Burnham,  "The  United  States:  The 

Politics  of  Heterogeneity,"  in  Electoral  Behavior:  A 

Comparative  Handbook,  ed.  Richard  Rose  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.,  Free  Press,  1974),  pp.  653-725. 
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Inglehart  offers  a  logical  explanation  for  this 
unique  behavior  of  the  working  class.   Workers,  in  com- 
parison to  middle-class  groups  have  more  recently  acquired 
a  sense  of  material  well  being.   An  ideological  shift  to 
I ho  right  is  one  way  to  defend  it.   Satisfaction  with  the 
existing  sociopolitical  situation,  which  has  helped  to 
bring  the  new  prosperity,  is  higher  than  among  the.'  middle 
class,  which  has  known  such  prosperity  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time.20   This  situation  should  be  present  during 
the  time  period  examined  in  this  study.   At  the  dawn  of 
post industr ia 1  ism,  when  workers'  gains  arc  relatively 
new,  the  need  to  protect  them  should  be  especially  strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  workers  with  above  average 
incomes  for  their  class  may  be  more  likely  to  exhibit 
behavior  more  similar  to  that  of  other  classes.   In  many 
instances  they  are  more  likely  to  have  enjoyed  prosperity 
for  a  greater  period  of  time  than  their  peers.   They  may 
bo  less  content  with  "bread  and  butter"  politics  and  more 
open  to  postmaterial  politics. 

The  Netherlands 

No  country  is  more  suited  for  examining  the  possibil- 
ity that  material  prosperity  may  shift  working-class 
political  behavior  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  than 
is  the  Netherlands.   The  Liberal  Party  is  clearly  a 


Ronald  Inglehart,  "Value,  Objective  Needs,  and 
Subjective  Satisfaction  Among  Western  Publics,"  Comparative 
Political  Studies  9  (January  1977):   456. 
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conservative,  bourgeoise  party  which  should  have  the 
potential  to  attract  workers  with  higher  incomes.   In 
1970  it  drew  65  percent  oi'  its  total  supporters  (including 
leaners)  from  middle-class  identifiers,  a  far  higher 
percentage  lhan  any  other  party.   Holland  also  oilers 
an  abundance  of  nonestablishment  and  ant iestablishment 
parties,  notably  Democrats  '66,  the  Farmers'  Party,  the 
Pacifist  Socialists,  and  Democratic  Socialists  '70.   The 
Communists,  while  clearly  ant iestabl ishment ,  can  also  be 
seen  as  a  traditional  class  party. 

Al  though  norland's  party  struc  tu  ro   shows  greal 
promise  lor  confirming  the  hypothesis,  the  actual  results 
are  sadly  less  exciting.   They  are  at  best  mixed.   In  all 
surveys  utilized  (1967,  1970,  1972,  and  1973),  statistical 
measures  showed  almost  no  relationship  between  income 
level  and  party  identification  or  vote.   When  looking  at 
the  individual  parties  and  their  supporters,  there  is  still 
little  to  indicate  that  income  level  actually  affects 
party  identification.   Even  the  Liberals,  who  at  first 
glance  showed  so  much  promise,  live  up  only  partially  to 
expectations.   In  the  1973  survey  50  percent  of  the  modest 

Liberal  support  came  from  the  28  percent  of  the  workers 

21 
with  the  highest  incomes.     However,  the  remaining 

i'indings  are  inconclusive,  and  the  lew  Liberal  partisans 

were  as  likely  to  come  from  the  lower  income  strata  as 

the  higher. 


21N  =  22 
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The  composition  of  the  liberal,  pro-Catholic  Radical 
Party  appears  to  contradict  the  Inglehart  hypothesis. 
Caution  is  again  necessary,  because  this  party  has  very 
little  strength  within  the  working  class.   Its  best  showing 
was  in  Die  1973  survey  when  i  l  go  I  a  mere  5  percent  o  L'  Ihe 
party  identifiers.  '   However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Radicals  would  be  the  perfect  refuge  for  Catholics  who 
had  achieved  enough  financial  security  to  become  restless 
with  the  traditional  policies  of  the  KVP  or  possibly  even 
Labor.   In  actuality  Radical  "strength"  was  concentrated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale.   Some  53  percent  of 
its  followers  came  from  the  27  percent  of  the  workers  in 
the  lowest  income  bracket.   Only  20  percent  were  in  the 
top  40  percent,  and  none  were  in  the  top  28  percent.   The 
1970  survey  did  reveal  that  leaners  who  were  attracted  to 
the  Radicals  did  have  better  than  average  incomes  in  many 
cases,  so  the  results  were  mixed.   Still,  the  Radical  Party 
did  not  look  1  ike  a  magnet  lor  workers  who  were  ready  to  go 
beyond  income  security. 

An  examination  of  the  other  parties  was  no  less 
disappointing.   Whatever  else  the  Communist  Party  was  for 
the  Dutch  worker,  it  was  not  one  that  had  risen  beyond 
"bread  and  butter."   In  all  surveys  workers  were  concen- 
trated in  the  lower  and  middle  income  groups.   The  new 
(and  usually  ant iestabl ishment )  parties  drew  most  of  their 


22Radical  Party  N  =  15. 
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limited  following  from  the  lower  or  middle  income  cohorts. 
Most  disappointing  of  all  was  the  sprinkling  of  Pacifist 
Socialist  Party  supporters.   This  most  radical  of  all 
Dutch  parties  drew  virtually  all  of  its  small  number  of 
supporters  from  the  lower  and  middle  income  groups. 
Establishment  parties,  such  as  Labor  and  the  KVP ,  did 
reasonably  well  with  ail  income  levels. 

Examination  of  the  control  groups  also  proved 
disappointing  in  that  it  did  not  reveal  that  the  Dutch 
workers  were  the  exception  to  the  rule.   The  pull  of 
religion  could  be  seen  on  the  Dutch  farmer,  with  about 
one-third  of  all  respondents  (1970)  identifying  with  the 
KVP.   These  were  scattered  across  all  income  cohorts.   The 
CHU  also  did  well  with  all  income  levels.   Among  the 
control  group  of  middle-class  sales  workers  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  for  Liberal  partisans  to  come  from  the 
upper  income  brackets.   With  the  income  control  group 
bourgeoise,  religious  parties  did  better  than  the  far  left 

Norway 

In  the  case  of  Norway  it  is  again  the  Christian 
party  which  reveals  the  most  interesting  pattern.   It 
comprises  only  5  percent  of  all  partisans,  but  managed  to 
attract  9  percent  of  the  partisans  in  lower  income 
brackets.   Over  half  of  its  total  support  came  from 
workers  with  low  incomes.   As  before,  the  Christian  Party 
looks  like  a  party  of  the  disadvantaged. 
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There  was  no  real  tendency  for  any  other  Norwegian 
party  to  draw  from  any  particular  part  of  the  working-class 
income  spectrum.   This  was  true  of  both  the  bourgeoise  and 
leftist  parties.   The  ever  dominant  Labor  Party  made  its 
usual  strong  showing  among  all  income  cohorts,  but  its 
poorest  (still  51  percent)  was  among  the  9  percent  of  the 
workers  with  the  lowest  incomes.   It  is  an  establishment 
party  and  no  longer  able  to  mobilize  the  disadvantaged. 
Nonpartisanship  also  failed  to  reveal  any  relationship 
with  income. 

Norwegian  control  groups  of  farmers  and  business 
owners  do  not  exhibit  the  concentration  of  Christian 
supporters  in  the  lower  income  brackets  that  is  found 
among  the  working  class.   Instead  Christians  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  income  cohorts.   This  pattern  among 
Christian  supporters  has  been  noted  previously.   For  the 
working  class  the  party  functions  primarily  as  one  of 
protest.   For  other  groups  it  may  be  more  of  a  traditional 
regional  or  cultural  party.   Among  the  control  groups  no 
other  unusual  patterns  were  discovered.   Farmers,  as  expected 
favored  the  Center  Party  regardless  of  income.   Business 
owners  identified  with  the  Conservatives. 

Japan 

With  Japan  there  was  little  to  validate  either  the 

Inglehart  or  Burnham  theses.   The  two  principal  parties,  the 

Liberal  Democrats  and  the  Socialists,  did  well  among  all 
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income  cohorts.   In  the  Uji  study,  where  respondents  were 
overwhelmingly  Socialist,  the  "maverick"  Liberal  Democratic 
minority  was  not  concentrated  in  any  one  income  level. 

The  Socialists  did  attract  some  upper  income  workers. 
1L  is  always  possible  that  they  were  attracted  to  the  party 
by  postmaterial  considerations,  but  the  Liberal  Democrats 
did  just  as  well  among  these  same  cohorts.   Better-paid 
Japanese  workers  simply  do  not  reveal  any  unusual  patterns 
in  their  party  affiliations. 

If  there.'  is  any  relationship  between  income  and 
party  idenl ilicution  among  the;  Japanese  working  class  in 
the  l<J60s  it  involves  the  followers  of  the  Communists  and 
the  Komeito.   Both  had  only  a  handful  of  respondents,  but 
these  were  concentrated  in  the  lower  income  cohorts.   Of 
the  Komeito  partisans  six  of  the  ten  were  found  among  the 
workers  with  the  lowest  incomes. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  case  does  provide  some  support  for  the 
Inglehart  thesis.   As  previously  discussed,  the  Canadian 
worker,  compared  with  his  counterpart  in  the  other  countries 
examined,  is  in  terms  of  income  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
his  fellow  countrymen.   Thus,  we  would  be  more  likely  to  see 
the  situation  Inglehart  discovered  taking  place.   The 
pattern  is  especially  evident  among  followers  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party. 
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Of  all  the  Canadian  parties  the  New  Democratic  Party 
is  the  most  ideological  and  the  most  liberal.   As  previously 
discussed,  it  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the  better  educated. 
It  draws  heavily  on  union  support,  but  it  is  more  than  just 
another  labor  party.   The  leadership  has  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  put  before  Canada  the  values  and  needs  of 

nonelite  groups.   This  is  a  party  which  very  clearly  wants 

23 
to  speak  in  class  terms  and  as  a  party  of  the  left. 

New  Democratic  Party  supporters  have  higher  than 

average?  incomes.   Some  40  percent  (1908)  reported  income's 

of  $7,000  or  more  compared  to  31  percent  of  the  entire 

working  class.   Only  5  percent  had  incomes  of  $2,999  or 

less  compared  to  12  percent  for  all  workers.   The  1972 

survey  revealed  that  52  percent  of  all  New  Democrats  came 

from  the  32  percent  of  the  workers  with  the  highest  incomes. 

Analysis  of  the  control  groups  indicates  that  a  similar 

situation  is  taking  place  in  other  segments  of  the  population 

New  Democratic  Party  adherents  tend  to  be  more  affluent  no 

24 
matter  what  their  occupation.     What  is  significant  is  that 

the  working  class  shares  in  this  phenomenon. 

In  controlling  for  region  some  of  the  distinctiveness 

of  the  working-class  New  Democratic  Party  supporter  is  lost. 


Gad  Horowitz,  "Toward  the  Democratic  Class  Struggle," 
Journal  of  Canadian  Studies  1  (November  1966):  3-10. 

24 

However,  see  Regenstreif,  pp.  59-74.   Regenstreif 

examines  the  characteristics  of  the  Now  Democratic  Party's 

predecessor,  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation,  and 

finds  its  supporters  to  be  fairly  evenly  distributed  among 

all  income  cohorts. 
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The  majority  of  these  partisans  come  from  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.   Not  only  are  these  the  provinces  with  the  highest 
incomes  in  Canada  but  also  those  with  the  strongest  unions. 
Trade  unionism  is  vital  to  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and 
wherever  it  is  strong  the  party  does  well. 

In  contrast  to  the  New  Democratic  Party's  ability  to 
draw  from  the  upper  income  brackets  oi'  the  working  class, 
the  Creditiste  movement  gained  most  of  its  adherents  from 
those  with  less  than  average  incomes.   This  can  in  part  be 
explained  by  the  party's  concentration  in  Quebec,  but 
regionalism  in  itself  is  an  insufficient  explanation. 

More  affluent  workers  in  Quebec  are  not  as  likely  to 

25  ,  .  . 

support  the  party.     in  1968  48  percent  of  the  Credit istes 

had  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  compared  to  only  24  percent 

of  all  workers.     None  had  incomes  over  $7,000.   Similar 

if  slightly  less  dramatic  findings  were  also  uncovered  in 

the  1965  survey.   The  Credit istes  have  lower  education  and 

income  levels  than  the  typical  Canadian  worker. 

Great  Br i  tain 

The  British  pattern  is  more  similar  to  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  Japan  than  to  Canada.   British  political 


25 

This  is  not  to  say  that  region  can  be  ignored  in 

understanding  the;  Credit  istes.   Income  levels  in  the  Maritime 

provinces  are  even  lower  than  in  Quebec,  yet  that  region  has 

produced  no  parties  similar  to  Social  Credit  or  the  Credi- 

t istes.   It  is  the  part  of  Canada  which  most  closely 

resembles  a  two  rather  than  a  multiparty  system. 

2  fi 

N  =  27.   For  the  1965  survey  the  N  of  Creditiste 

supporters  =  31 . 
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parties  do  vary  somewhat  in  the  percentage  of  their  total 
supporters  drawn  from  the  various  income  cohorts.   However, 
lor  the  most  part  the  differences  are  not  great.   To  the 
limited  extent  that  nationalist  party  identifiers  could  be 
observed,  they  looked  much  like  those  of  the  other  parties. 
Nationalist  partisans  are  not  concentrated  in  the  lower 
income  cohorts.   Table  3-8  indicates  the  pattern  of  support 
for  the  major  British  parties  according  to  income  level. 

Only  in  Ihe  very  highest  cohort  do  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  reveal  a  pattern  similar  to  that  uncovered  by 
Burnham.   Even  then  the  relationship  is  weak.   If  greater 
income  shows  any  correlation,  it  is  with  increased  non- 
partisanship. 

Governmental  Problems 

Workers  were  also  examined  to  discover  what  problems 
they  thought  were  the  most  critical  ones  facing  the  govern- 
ment.  Their  responses  were  recoded  into  the  following 
categories : 

1.  General  economic  and  financial  problems 

2.  Unemployment 

3 .  Taxes 

4.  General  health  and  welfare  problems  (including 
social  security) 

5.  Housing 

6.  Education 

7.  General  social  conditions 

8.  Minorities  or  regional  problems 
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9.   The  political  system 

10.  Religion  and  morals 

11.  Defense  and  diplomacy 

12 .  Law  and  order 

13.  Other 

Results  were  essentially  consistent  from  survey  to  survey. 
There  were  lew  indications  in  any  state  that  workers  with 
differing  incomes  held  basically  different  attitudes  about 
what  was  troubling  the  country.   Rising  income  did  not 
produce  a  worker  with  a  viewpoint  distinctly  different  from 
his  poorer-  counterpart.   This  was  true1  even  in  I  he  case  of 
concerns  about  unemployment..   In  Holland  workers  with  incomes 
above  the  median  were  actually  more  likely  to  express  concern 
about  this  than  were  workers  below  the  median.   Among  those 
with  better  than  average  incomes  8  percent  claimed  unemploy- 
ment was  the  most  serious  problem  as  compared  to  5  percent 
with  less  than  average  incomes.   In  Canada,  however,  workers 
in  the  lower  income  cohorts  were  more  likely  to  worry  about 
unemployment  than  were  others.   In  none  of  the  five  states 
examined  did  fear  about  the  general  economic  situation 
(including  inflation)  show  any  correlation  with  income. 

When  the  working  class  is  compared  with  other  classes, 
differences  are  apparent.   To  cite  just  one  example,  among 
the  Dutch  middle-class  control  group  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  unemployment  was  government's 
greatest  problem.   This  same  group  was  also  slightly  more  in- 
clined to  worry  about  economic  matters  such  as  inflation  than 
were  workers. 
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What  was  most  noticeable  about  the  working  class 
in  all  five  countries  was  the  large  number  of  workers  who 
wore  unable  to  articulate  any  problem.   Although  the  ability 
to  state  a  problem  may  not  be  a  direct  form  of  political 
participation,  Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim  correctly  point  out  that 
it  is  a  form  of  psychological  involvement  in  politics.   As 

socioeconomic  resources  rise  such  psychological  involvement 

27 
should  also  increase.     Since  workers  are  usually  below 

the  median  income  level  of  their  society,  their  frequent 

inability  to  respond  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of 

Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim.   Tabic1  3-!)  indicates  the  varying 

levels  of  ability  of  the  working  class  in  Liu.'  countries 

examined  to  express  a  problem. 

TABLE  3-9 
ABILITY  TO  EXPRESS  A  PROBLEM  AMONG  MANUAL  WORKERS 


Country  and  Year  Percent  Expressing  .T 

of  Survey  a  Problem 

Canada,  1968  90  1224 

Great  Britain,  1973  83  1019 

Netherlands,  1970  70  717 

Norway,  1965  60  821 

Japan,  1967  24  300 


The  inability  of  so  many  Japanese  workers  to  name  a 
problem  may  reveal  a  traditional  pattern  of  deference  to 


97 

Sidney  Verba,  Norman  Nie,  and  Jae-on  Kim, 

Participation  and  Political  Equal ity :   A  Seven  Nat  ion 

Comparison  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press ,  T978), 

pp.  70-73. 
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authority.   However,  a  substantial  minority  of  the  Dutch 
and  Norwegian  workers  also  were  unable  to  articulate  any 
specific  concern. 

It  is  significant  that  both  Canadian  and  British 
workers  showed  much  higher  response  raLcs.   In  the  case  oi 
Canada  this  might  be  attributed  to  the  higher  socioeconomic 
status  of  Llie  workers.   This  cannot  be  said  of  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  1973  survey  83  percent  of  the  working- 
class  respondents  did  indicate  a  problem  which  they  thought 
was  the  most  critical  one  facing  the  government. 

Among  tlio.se  workers  who  could  or  were  willing  to 
stale  a  problem  there  was  little  difference  regardless  of 
income.   As  previously  discussed,  lower  income  Canadians 
were  more  concerned  about  unemployment.   Dutch  workers  of 
all  income  levels  were  far  more  concerned  about  housing. 
In  1970  43  percent  gave  this  as  their  chief  concern  as 
compared  to  only  10  percent  (1968)  of  the  Canadians.   Dutch 
and  Norwegian  workers  were  more  likely  than  others  to  worry 
about  defense  and  diplomacy.   However,  in  neither  country 
was  this  related  to  income. 

The  few  Canadian  workers  who  did  express  a  concern 
about  regional  problems  were  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
higher  income  cohorts.  The  percentage  of  workers  in  each 
cohort  who  indicated  such  concerns  will  be  found  in  table 
3-10. 

Although  the  evidence  is  hardly  conclusive,  disadvan- 
taged workers  may  see  the  regional  issue  as  more  of  an 
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economic  (inflation  and  unemployment)  problem  than  a 
cultural  one.   The  economically  more  secure  workers  are 
more  likely  to  specifically  articulate  a  "Quebec,"  "prairie," 
or  "Maritime"  regional  problem.   At  the  heart  of  the 

Canadian  regional  issue  is  economic  disparity,  which  of  course 

*    *  28 

is  what  the  Party  Quebecois  has  been  saying  all  along. 

TABLE  3-10 

REGIONAL  CONCERNS  AMONG  CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS 
BY  INCOME,  1965,  1968 

Porcun Lagc:  Kxpro.ssing  Regional  Concerns 

$3,000  to     $6,00  or 
$5,999        More 

7  10 
531  272 

8  11 
436  536 


NOTE:   Only  two  respondents  out  of  an  N  of  145 
expressed  regional  concerns  in  the  1972  survey. 


While  variations  within  the  countries  surveyed  were 
limited,  workers  in  all  five  countries  often  worried  much 
about  the  same  things.   However,  there  is  some  variation 
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28 

See  M.  Stephen  Weatherford,  "Economic  Conditions 

and  Electoral  Outcomes:   Class  Differences  in  the  Political 

Response  to  Recession,"  American  Journal  of  Political 

Science  22  (November  1978):  917-38.   Using  1958  and  1960 

election  data  Weatherford  shows  the  relationship  between 

poor  economic  conditions  and  high  status  polarization. 

For  Canada  such  conditions  might  produce  polarization 

within  a  class. 
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in  the  rate.   Table  3-11  indicates  the  percentage  of  respond- 
dents  in  each  nation  who  expressed  the  particular  problem 
listed  as  the  most  critical  lacing  their  government.   It 
also  ranks  the  various  concerns  from  the  one  most  frequently 
expressed  to  the  one  of  least  concern. 

Canada  was  the  only  country  in  which  minority  or 
regional  matters  were  of  concern,  although  Norway,  with  its 
regionally  based  language  rivalries,  and  possibly  Japan,  with 

the  lesser  islands  facing  the  dominance  of  Honshu,  would  seem 

29 
to  offer  possibilities  J  or  such  fears. 

Additional  analysis  o  I'  Llie  rather  large  Canadian 
"all  other"  category  revealed  that  hall'  o  1'  it  consisted  of 
workers  worried  about  labor  conditions.   This  is  especially 
interesting  because  the  Canadian  worker  is  relatively  better 
off  than  his  counterpart  in  the  other  states.   However,  re- 
sponses were  spread  rather  evenly  across  the  income  cohorts. 

Norway's  workers  who  are  concerned  about  religious 
or  moral  problems  are  one  of  the  very  few  groups  who  show 
any  real  relationship  to  income  level.   As  in  the  case  of 
the  Christian  supporters,  they  are  concentrated  in  the  lower 
cohorts,  and  for  the  most  part  these  are  the  same  people. 


29 

Unlike  the  other  surveys  utilized,  the  1973  survey 

was  closed  ended  on  this  question.   Respondents  in  Britain 

were  unable  to  express  a  concern  about  regions.   Considering 

the  strength  of  the;  nationalist  parties  by  1973,  it  seems 

likely  that  some  would  have  articulated  such  a  problem  if 

given  the  opportunity.   This  question  was  not  included  in 

the  Butler  and  Stokes'  surveys. 
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The  large  number  of  British  respondents  who  feel  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  political  system  would  seem  to  offer 
some  support  for  the  inglehart  hypothesis.   This  was  not  the 
case.   A  rather  consistent  percentage  of  workers  held  this 
position  regardless  of  income.   There  was  a  modest  tendency 
for  workers  in  the  lowest  cohorts  to  worry  about  it  more  than 
did  the  others.   For  most  workers  even  this  issue  was  probably 
seen  in  "bread  and  butter"  terms.   If  the  political  system 
could  be  changed  then  perhaps  somehow  the  country's  burdensome 
economic  problems  could  be  solved. 

In  summary,   the  overall  relationship  between  workers' 
incomes  and  their  party  identifications  and  concerns  is 
weak.   It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Inglehart 
found  the  shift  to  the  new  ideological  parties  just  beginning 
to  emerge  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.   He  also  dis- 
covered the  move  to  be  taking  place  at  a  much  slower  pace 

30 
among  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups.     Since  workers' 

incomes  generally  lag  behind  those  of  other  classes,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  had  not  reached  the  level  of  prosper- 
ity which  would  free  them  from  past  concerns  and  Loyalties 
and  move  them  to  either  the  ideological  right  or  left. 
Although  the  Norwegian  worker  does  have  a  standard  of  living 
not  too  far  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  that 
standard  is  not  high  when  compared  with  other  areas  of 
Western  Europe.   In  addition  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  has 


30Inglehart,  Silent  Revolution,  p.  298 
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developed  a  traditional  loyally  among  the  working  class,  which 
is  about  as  strong  as  any  other  workers'  party  in  these  five 
counti'ies . 

The  one  case  which  did  support  Inglehart's  findings 
is  exactly  where  we  should  expect   to  find  it — Canada.   Here, 
and  especially  in  areas  where  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
strong,  workers  enjoy  reasonably  good  incomes.   Those  who 
are  economically  secure  enough  to  embrace  postmaterial ist 
values  are  more  likely  to  be  found  here  than  elsewhere. 
However,  New  Democratic  support,  contrary  to  Inglehart's 
thesis,  is  not  related  L.o  age.   Party  supporters  may  come 
from  households  with  better  than  average  incomes,  but  their 
youth  is  not  what  attracts  them.   Rather,  it  appears  to  be 
the  union  movement.   Trade  unionism  in  Canada,  at  least  that 
portion  which  has  supported  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation,  has  a 
tradition  of  going  beyond  mere  "bread  and  butter"  issues  to 
those  of  a  more  postmaterial  nature.   Its  presence  should 
enhance  the  trends  which  Inglehart  predicted. 

Although  New  Democratic  Party  adherents  are  an 
exception,  in  the  time  period  examined  those  members  of  the 
working  class  with  the  lowest  incomes  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  identify  with  third  party  movements.   The  deviations 
were  far  more  frequent  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  than 
at  the  top.   Those  workers  whose  incomes  even  failed  to  reach 
the  levels  of  the  typical  working-class  family  are  the  ones 
who  feel  the  need  to  find  a  different  party  where  their 
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frustrations  and  demands  are  more  likely  to  get  attention. 
Alienation  can  drive  portions  of  the  electorate  to  third 
parties.   Lower  than  average  incomes  can  produce  such  aliena- 
tion.  Workers  faced  with  this  unhappy  situation  will  seek 
out  such  parties  as  the  Christians,  Creditistes,  and  the 
Komeito. 

Occupational  Level 

Some  of  the  surveys  utilized  made  it  possible  to 
analyze  workers'  party  preferences  in  connection  with  their 
occupational  Level.   Of  most  interest,  was  the  failure  of 
foremen  to  desert  the  parties  of  the  working  class.   Men 
holding  such  positions  might  be  cross-pressured  by  the 
status  of  their  jobs  and  the  generally  higher  incomes  they 
would  usually  enjoy.   That  some  might  desert  to  the  middle- 
class  parties  would  not  be  surprising.   In  Norway  (1965) 
the  opposite  was  the  case.   Of  those  respondents  coming  from 

households  headed  by  foremen,  73  percent  identified  with  the 

31 
Labor  Party,    while  for  unskilled  and  skilled  labor  the 

percentages  were  60  and  50.   The  Socialists,  although  not 

drawing  large  numbers  of  supporters,  also  showed  better 

strength  among  foremen  and  skilled  workers  than  among  the 

unskilled.   Parties  to  the  right  of  Labor  could  attract  some 

skilled  workers  but  did  very  poorly  with  foremen. 

The  Butler  and  Stokes'  surveys  for  Britain,  while  not 

showing  such  dramatic  results,  essentially  reveal  a  similar 


31 

N  -  51 
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pattern.   It  is  true  that  Labour  did  not  do  as  well  among 
foremen  as  among  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.   However, 
the  losses  were  not  to  the  Conservatives,  who  could  do  no 
better  here  than  among  other  categories.   Instead  they 

were  to  the  Liberals,  who  got  16  percent  oi'  the  support  of 

32 
foremen,  the  best  Liberal  showing  among  any  category. 

Labour's  losses  cannot  be  explained  by  a  weak  union 
presence  among  the  foremen.   Support  for  the  Liberals  is 
often  associated  with  such  traditional  factors  as  religion. 
This  and  the  Conservatives'  failure  to  gain  at  the  expense 
of  Labour  make  it  difficult  to  Interpret  the  results  as  an 
attempt  by  foremen  to  reject  their  class.   Among  the  re- 
maining groups  unskilled  workers  were  as  likely  to  support 
the  Conservatives  or  Labour  as  were  skilled  workers.   There 
was  little  difference  between  the  two. 

The  Canadian  surveys  did  not  provide  information  on 
the  attitudes  of  foremen.   They  did,  however,  reveal  the 
tendency  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  to  draw  well  among 
skilled  workers.   The  two  surveys  used  quite  different  methods 
to  operational lze  skill  level,  making  direct  comparison  diffi- 
cult.  However,  in  both  instances  the  New  Democratic  Party 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  skilled  laborers  in  its  ranks  than 
did  any  other  party.   In  a  country  where  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  working  class  views  itself  as  middle  class  than  in  any 
other,  this  would  appear  to  be  significant.   Skilled  workers, 


6   N  =  68. 
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with  their  somewhat  higher  prestige  and  greater  incomes, 
were  attracted  to  a  party  with  a  strong  working-class  and 
union  orientation.   There  was  little  desertion  to  more 
middle-class-oriented  parties.   In  fact,  among  all  Canadian 
workers  there  was  Little  indication  that  such  a  trend  was 
taking  place.   The  1968  survey  did  find  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  having  slightly  better  success  among  skilled 
workers  than  the  unskilled,  but  the  difference  was  not  great. 

The  opportunity  to  examine  the  attitudes  of  the 
working  class  by  occupational  level  was  limited.   Some 
surveys  provided  little  or  no  information  on  this  variable/ 
and  comparison  between  surveys  was  often  difficult.   However, 
the  findings  are  essentially  compatible  with  those  uncovered 
in  examining  workers'  incomes.   Even  workers  with  the  most 
prestigous  positions  usually  are  not  so  far  above  the  rest 
of  their  class  that  they  are  ready  to  abandon  the  parties  of 
that  class.   That  Canadian  skilled  workers  are  attracted  to 
the  New  Democratic  Party  is  of  course  Largely  the  result  of 
the  unions.   To  a  minor  extent  it  may  also  signify  that  they 
are  economical ly  secure  enough  to  be  somewhat  more  open  to 
ideological  issues.   The  Canadian  worker  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  such  a  situation. 

The  impact  of  Ilousi  ng 
If  one  scratches  the  skin  of  a  home-owning  member  o  L' 
the  proletariat,  will  he  find  someone  with  a  bourgeoise 
mentality?   Butler  and  Stokes  found  that  Conservative  support 
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increased  among  all  classes  as  home  ownership  increased.0 
Different  results  were  obtained  by  Hamilton,  who  uncovered  no 

correlation  between  home  ownership  and  political  attitudes  in 

34 
France . 

Despite  the  con Lradic Lory  findings  and  the  problem 
that  many  of  the  available  surveys  do  not  explore  the  matter 
of  homo  ownership,  Liu."  theory  is  an  intriguing  one.   A 
worker  with  a  mortgage  has  a  present  and  potential  stake  in 
the  existing  political  system  which  the  renter  or  public 
housing  resident  does  not.   It  would  seem  logical  that  home 
ownership  could  produce  a  middle-class  orientation  which  in 
turn  could  produce  a  shift  in  support  toward  the  bourgeoise 
parties . 

The  limited  data  available  did  provide  some  support 
for  this  hypothesis,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  most 
instances  the  conclusions  reached  are  based  on  a  single 
survey  for  the  country  examined.   The  usual  opportunity  to 
compare  one  survey  and  one  year  with  another  was  not  avail- 
able.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  usable  surveys  for  either 
Holland  or  Canada.   This  is  especially  regrettable  in  the 
case  of  the  Netherlands  because  of  the  tremendous  concern 
about  housing  among  all  income  cohorts  of  the  Dutch  proletariat 


33 

Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  106-14. 

34Hamilton,  Affluence  and  the  French  Worker,  pp 
168-73. 
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Norway 

In  Norway  there  was  a  remarkable  consistency  in  the 
percentage  oi'  homeowners  and  renters  supporting  each  party 
in  the  system.   This  consistency  also  held  true  for  nonparti- 
sanship . 

TABLE  3-12 

PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  BY  RESIDENCE  AMONG 
NORWEGIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1965 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of 

Homo  Owners  Renters 

!>arl-y  Identifying  with  Identifying  witli 

Party  Party 


Labor  60  59 

Liberals  5  5 

Christians  5  5 

Conservatives  3  3 

Center  (Agrarian)  3  2 

Socialists  2  3 

Communists  1  1 

Other  parties  2  2 

None  21  22 

N  422  319 


A  similar  situation  was  found  among  the  control 
groups  except  for  the  supporters  of  the  Center  Party.   This 
party  does  better  among  home  owners  in  all  control  groups. 
The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  89  percent  of  all 
farmers  owned  homes.   Most  Center  Party  supporters  have 
ties  with  farming  families.   As  a  result  they  are  more 
likely  to  come  from  family  units  where  the  home  is  owned 
rather  than  rented. 
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Japan 

Japan  does  offer  some  modest  support  for  the  hypoth- 
esis.  Liberal  Democrats  are  more  likely  to  be  home  owners, 
but  they  are  also  less  often  residents  of  very  large  cities. 
Homo  ownership  declines  among  all  classes  in  such  urban  areas 

Controlling  for  size  of  community  reduces  but  does 
not  eliminate  Liu;  advantage  the  Liberal  Democrats  enjoy 
among  home  owners.   On  the  other  hand,  it  does  nothing  to 

explain  the  fact  that  most  Democratic  Socialists  are  home 

35 
owners.     The  handful  of  Komeito  partisans  is  too  small 

to  permit  anything  other  than  the  most  tentative  o  I'  eon- 
elusions.   Table  3-13  summarizes  the  relationship  between 

TABLE  3-13 

PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  BY  RESIDENCE  AMONG 
JAPANESE  MANUAL  WORKERS.  1967 


Percentage  of       Percentage  of 
_  Home  Owners  Renters 

p. I  r-  |  v' 

-v  1  den  l.  i  l'y  i  ng  with     Identifying  wi  th 

Party  Party 

30 
49 

2 
3 

7 
4 

129  90 


Liberal  Democrats 

43 

Social i  sts 

30 

Democratic 

Socialists 

8 

Komeito 

5 

Other  parties 

3 

None 

3 

35 

A  very  small  N  of  12  calls  for  caution  in  the 

interpretation  of  the  findings. 
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party  identification  and  home  ownership  among  the  Japanese 
working  class.   The  findings  are  not  in  the  expected  direc- 
tion for  the  Komeito. 

36 
Japanese  control  groups  show  similar  trends.     One 

minimal  difference  was  uncovered  within  the  income  control 

group.   Here  the  relationship  between  Liberal  Democratic 

partisanship  and  home  ownership  was  slightly  stronger.   Of 

418  home  owners  50  percent  were  Liberal  Democrats  and  only 

31  percent  were  Socialists. 

Great  Britain 

Analysis  of  the  Butler  and  Stokes'  surveys  reveals 
just  how  clearly  their  findings  do  hold  in  the  specific 

instance  of  the  working  class.   Labour  enjoys  an  especially 

37 
big  advantage  in  the  support  it  gets  from  renters.     The 

findings  are  summarized  in  table  3-14. 

Conclusion 

Even  from  the  limited  amount  of  data  analyzed,  a 
significant  question  arises.   Why  does  home  ownership  appear 
to  be  related  to  conservative  party  affiliation  in  Britain 
and  Japan  but  not  in  Norway  or  France?   One  could  speculate 


36 

A  near  100  percent  home  ownership  among  farmers 

made  comparison  of  that  group  impossible. 

37 

Supporting  the  lindings  of  Butler  and  Stokes  are 

those  of  Franklin  and  Mughan,  who  found  tenancy  to  be  the 
single  most  powerful  predictor  of  voting  in  Britain  in 
1970.  Mark  N.  Franklin  and  Anthony  Mughan,  "The  Decline  of 
Class  Voting  in  Britain:   Problems  of  Analysis  and  Interpre- 
tation," The  American  Pol i  t  i  c  a 1  Science  Review  72  (June  1978) 
532. 
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that  there  is  something  fundamentally  different  about  the 
class  structure  in  Britain  and  Japan  from  the  other  countries 


TABLE  3-14 

PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  BY  RESIDENCE  AMONG 
BRITISH  MANUAL  WORKERS ,  liXiG 


Percentage'  of  Percentage  o  L' 

Home  Owners  Renters 

Party  Identifying  with  Identifying  with 

Party  Party 


Conservat ivcs 
Li  bci'ii  I  s 
Labour 
None 


30  20 

13  H 

50  60 

7  7 


N  267  473 


Perhaps  in  these  states  the  political  culture  encourages  a 
certain  deferential  attitude  toward  those  in  authority. 
The  result  might  be  less  resentment  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  and  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  if  one  is  able  to 
achieve  some  of  the  symbols  of  the  middle  class,  such  as  home 
ownership.   This  could  take  place  even  though  one  does  not 
drop  his  basic  identification  with  the  working  class.   In 
countries  such  as  France  and  Italy,  where  class  antagonisms 
are  said  to  be  much  greater,  such  deviations  are  much  less 
likely  to  occur  even  if  one  does  acquire  certain  middle-class 

38 
attributes. 

While  the  above  thesis  may  be  plausible  for  France, 
it  seems  less  likely  for  a  country  such  as  Norway.   In 


38 


See   for  example,  Ehrmann,  pp.  70-75 
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reality,  considerably  more  data  on  home  ownership  would  be 
needed  before  final  conclusions  as  to  its  impact  can  be 
formulated.   The  type  of  home,  its  value,  the  reason  for 
its  purchase,  and  other  factors  might  ultimately  be  more 
important  than  the  single  fact  of  home;  ownership. 

In  the  case  of  Britain  another  possibility  is 
present.   Perhaps  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  worker  finding 
a  party  but  rather  the  party  finding  the  worker.   In  his 
work  The  British  Experience,  1945-75  Peter  Calvocoressi 
points  out  that  it  has  been  a  consistent  po] icy  of  Conserva- 
tive governments  to  promote  house  building  and  home  ownership 

39 
in  the  post-World  War  il  period.     Among  principal 

Conservative  efforts  were  the  Housing  Repair  and  Rents 

Act  of  1954,  the  Housing  Act  of  1957,  and  the  Housing 

Act  of  1961.   Although  the  chief  benefactor  was  the  middle 

class,  there  were  undoubtedly  many  workers  who  found  home 

buying  made  easier  by  these  pieces  of  legislation.   It 

seems  logical  to  expect  that  at  least  some  would  remember 

the  Conservatives  at  election  time. 

In  contrast,  Labour  has  traditionally  looked  out  for 

40 
the  interests  of  the  renter.     After  taking  office  in  1964, 

it  introduced  the  concept  of  the  "fair  rent"  in  the  Rent  Act 

of  1965.   Labour's  Housing  Acts  in  the  early  1970s  were  at 

best  limited  in  what  they  accomplished.   Both  parties  in  the 

39Peter  Calvocoressi,  The  British  Experience,  1945-75 
(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  19787,  PP  •  r3~6-37. 

40 

Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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1970s  had  difficulties  in  dealing  with  problems  of  home 
owners  and  renters  despite  a  genuine  desire  to  do  something 
for  each  group.   However,  the  parties'  ideologies  had 
shaped  their  past  programs.   In  turn  they  probably  gained 

supporters  from  the  group  whose  interests  they  seemed  most 

41 
likely  to  promote. 

A  different  theory  is  needed  to  explain  the  Japanese 

situation.   Obviously  the  Socialists  have  never  had  a  chance 

to  put  their  housing  policies  into  practice.   On  the  other 

hand,  the  government  Housing  Loan  Corporation,  somewhat 

similar  to  America's  Fedora]  Housing  Administration,  helps 

finance  only  new  or  rehabilitated  homes ,  and  then  only  a 

relatively  small  portion  of  the  cost.   Home  ownership  in 

Japan  correlates  very  strongly  with  a  high  priority  of 

42 
personal  saving.     It  may  be  that  in  Japan  the  home  owning 

thesis  holds  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  normally  under- 
stood: persons  who  stress  thrift  and  saving  (and  thus  may 


41 

A  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Britain 

exists  in  Denmark.   Gosta  Esping-Andersen  sees  the  Social 
Democratic  Party's  policies  as  having  driven  renters  left- 
ward to  the  Socialist  People's  Party  in  the  196G  election, 
because  of  a  strong  prohomeowner  platform.   More  enlightened 
policies  in  Sweden  have  prevented  such  polarization  between 
homeowners  and  renters.   Esping-Andersen  concludes  that 
government  and  party  policies  are  more  important  than 
changes  resulting  from  postindustrialization .   Gosta  Esping- 
Andersen,  "Social  Class,  Social  Democracy,  and  the  State: 
Party  Policy  and  Party  Decomposition  in  Denmark  and  Sweden," 
Comparative  Politics  11  (October  1978):  42-58. 

42 

Edwin  S.  Mills  and  Katsutoshi  Ohta,  "Urbanization 

and  Urban  Problems,"  in  Asia's  New  Giant :   How  the  Japanese 
Economy  Works ,  eds.  Hugh  Patrick  and  Henry  Rosovsky 
(Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1976),  p.  714. 
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become  home  owners)  do  have  a  greater  stake  in  the  status  quo 
and  may  be  more  conservative.   A  conservative  party  identifi- 
cation wouid  be  quite  normal  for  such  a  life  style,  regardless 
of  class.   So  in  the  case  of  Japan  we  have  a  similar  pattern 
id  working-class  party  affiliation  bul  for  entirely  different 
reasons . 

The  Influence  of  Age 
Butler  and  Stokes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
different  experiences  and  conditions  which  have  affected 
British  age  cohorts  have  much  to  do  wi  th  explaining  the 

political  changes  in  that  country  and  such  patterns  as 

43 

"working-class  Toryism."     Industrialized  societies  may 

produce  significant  differences  in  the  political  attitudes 

of  various  age  cohorts.   This  of  course  was  a  point  well 

44 
made  by  Ronald  Inglehart.     Yet,  not  all  research  (even 

that  pertaining  to  Britain)  has  been  compatible  with  this 

hypothesis.   Philip  Abrams  and  Alan  Little  state:   "Our 

general  conclusion  would  be  that  the  young  in  Britain,  having 

been  offered  no  new  politicalizing  experiences,  vote  in  the 

same  way,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  on  the  basis  of  similar 

45 
political  attitudes,  as  the  old."  "   They  then  remark  that 

even  the  "decisive  political  experiences"  such  as  Suez,  the 


Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  48-66. 

Inglehart,  Silent  Revolution,  pp.  280-333. 

45Philip  Abrams  and  Alan  Little,  "The  Young  Voter  in 
British  Politics, "  British  Journal  of  Sociology  16  (1965) : 
108. 
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emergence  of  China,  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 

46 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  a  difference. 

The  Netherlands 

The  surveys  reveal  a  somewhat  mixed  pattern .   There 
is  little  indication  in  most  of  the  countries  surveyed  that 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  age  and  working- 
class  party  identification.   In  Holland  probably  the  most 
noticeable  pattern  is  for  nonpartisanship  to  decrease 
gradually  with  age  in  all  surveys,  but  this  is  the  expected 
finding . 

What  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  case  oi'  the 
Netherlands  is  a  possible,  partial  confirmation  of  the 
Inglehart  hypothesis.   Inglehart  found  the  young  to  be 
least  likely  to  have  bourgeoise  ideological  patterns. 
The  moderate  but  essentially  antiestablishment  Democrats 
'66  did  quite  well  with  younger  cohorts  in  the  1970  and 

1973  surveys.   Of  its  1970  partisans  55  percent  were  under 

47 
30,    and  among  leaners  the  percentage  was  53  percent.   The 

1973  survey  indicates  that  while  support  for  the  Radicals 

and  Democrats  '66  is  limited,  it  is  concentrated  in  the  under 

30  cohorts.   Partisans  of  such  left  wing  parties  as  the 

Communists  and  the  Pacifist  Socialists  are  not  concentrated 

in  a  similar  manner  nor  are  those  of  the  new  but  more 

establishment-minded  Democratic  Socialists  '70.   The  parties 


46Ibid. 

47 

N  -  22. 
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which  draw  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  their  support 
from  the  younger  cohorts  of  the  working  class  are  exactly  the 
kind  that  Inglehart  found  appealing  to  this  segment  among  all 
classes.   Controlling  for  union  membership  indicates  that  it 

is  not  the  absence  of  trade  unions  which  is  responsible  for 

48 
this.     It  appears  that  some  younger  members  of  the  working 

class  may  have  been  able  to  bypass  the  need  for  higher  incomes 

in  order  to  go  beyond  "bread  and  butter"  issues.   Also  of 

interest  is  the  tendency  for  such  established  parties  as  the 

KVP  and  Labor  to  draw  the  bulk  of  their  support  from  the  over 

forty  cohorts.   None  of  the  Protestant  political  parties  do 

well  with  the  younger  cohorts. 

The  young,  whether  they  acquire  partisan  affiliations 
or  not,  are  more  optimistic  about  the  political  process. 
Both  the  1970  and  1973  surveys  show  that  belief  in  the 
ability  to  influence  the  government  decreases  with  age, 
while  the  1972  survey  gave  mixed  results.   It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  new  parties  with  their  alternative 
ideologies  help  to  enhance  the  limited  optimism  of  the 
young.   They  offer  an  alternative!  to  the  old  politics,  and 
their  presence  in  a  country  such  as  Holland  is  probably  as 
much  a  cause  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  those  who  are 
seeking  something  beyond  the  political  approach  of  yesterday. 

About  the  problems  which  they  feel  are  most  serious, 
young  and  old  had  rather  similar  opinions.   Those  in  the 


48 

Democrats  '66  does  not  do  well  with  union  members 
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younger  cohorts  did  not  express  a  great  concern  about 
education,  but  the  old  did  reveal  the  expected  greater  inter- 
est in  health  and  social  security  programs.   For  the  most 
part  the  degree  of  concern  about  other  matters  was  quite 
similar. 

TABLE  3-15 

FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY  AMONG  DUTCH 
MANUAL  WORKERS  BY  AGE,  1970 


Attitude 

Pe 

rcentage 

Who  Are 

Toward 
Government 

0-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-64 

65  or 
More 

Cannot 

influence 
Can  influence 

37 
63 

42 
58 

46 
54 

56 
43 

61 
39 

100 
0 

N 

30 

129 

74 

71 

57 

4 

Chi  square  significant  at  0.0161 

Lambda  =  0.1461 

Gamma  =  -0.2554 

Tau  C  =  -0.1968  with  significance  at  0.0004 

Eta  =  0.1954 

Thus,  there  were  differences  among  the  Dutch  cohorts. 
Some  younger  workers  did  possess  the  characteristics  which 
Inglehart  discovered  in  younger  voters.  The  young  were  also 
more  likely  to  feel  that  they  could  have  an  impact  on  the 
political  system.   However,  both  young  and  old  did  tend  to 
agree  on  many  of  the  problems  with  which  that  system  must  contend 

Analysis  of  the  control  groups  uncovered  little  to 
indicate  that  the  behavior  of  the  Dutch  working  class  is 
atypical.   Farmers  did  have  a  more  even  level  of 
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nonpartisanship  and  generally  a  lower  level  of  nonpartisan- 
ship.   Among  the  income  control  group  in  particular, 
Democrats  '66  proves  its  ability  to  gain  support  from  the 
young.   Usually  the  working  class  tends  to  be  somewhat  more 
optimistic  than  the  income  group  but  less  than  the  total 
electorate.   The  1970  survey  found  all  groups  more  pessimistic 
than  did  the  one  made  in  1973,  but  it  had  the  same  basic 
trends.   In  1970  30  percent  of  all  workers  felt  that  they 
could  influence  the  government  compared  to  38  percent  of 
the  entire  survey  sample. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  pattern  is  not  as  clear  as  the  Dutch 
but  the  surveys  are  older,  and  the  country  has  not  produced 
the  kind  of  antiestablishment  parties  that  are  found  in 
the  Netherlands.   Again  nonpartisanship  was  found  to  decrease 
with  age,  although  this  was  much  more  pronounced  in  1965 
than  in  1957.   For  the  most  part  the  various  parties  showed 
a  similar  ability  to  draw  from  the  various  age  cohorts.   The 
one  exception  was,  as  usual,  the  Christian  Party.   The  1965 
survey  (the  tendency  is  much  less  in  1957)  indicates  that 
66  percent  of  its  support  came  from  those  in  the  over  50 
cohorts,  although  it  drew  a  healthy  18  percent  of  its  follow- 
ing from  the  20  to  29  age  group.   Obviously  this  antiestab- 
lishment party  has  a  different  appeal  than  those  of  Holland. 

In  their  feelings  about  political  efficacy  the 
Norwegian  working  class,  like  the  Dutch,  is  somewhat 
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pessimistic.   Only  33  percent  believed  the  government  could 
be  influenced,  with  the  most  optimistic  being  those  20  to  29 
and  40  to  49.   Least  optimistic  were  those  over  65. 

Concern  over  problems  facing  the  government  showed 
Little  relationship  with  ago.   The  only  significant  exception 
was  the  sharp  decline  in  anxiety  about  housing,  a  matter 
usually  of  major  concern  to  both  young  and  old.   The  young 
did  express  the  expected  greater  tendency  to  worry  about 
education . 

Japan 

Willi  Japan  Iho  biggesL  surprise  was  Lhe  ability  of 
the  Liberal  Democrats  to  make  a  reasonably  good  showing 
among  the  younger  cohorts.   In  1967  the  party  had  the 
support  of  36  percent  of  the  20  to  29  cohort,  the  same 
percentage  as  the  Socialists.   Among  those  30  to  49  the 
Socialists  do  enjoy  a  decided  advantage.   In  both  1967  and 
1958  (Tokyo)  Liberal  Democratic  support  increases  with  age, 
while  that  of  the  Socialists  is  more  evenly  distributed. 
The  low  number  of  nonpartisans  actually  showed  a  slight  rise 
after  age  40.   Here  the  Japanese  pattern  was  decidedly 
different  from  the  expected  one  or  the  one   previously  found 
in  Norway  or  Holland. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  Japanese  situation 
is  the  still  considerable  influence  of  the  family  in  that 
country.   Says  Nathan  Glazer,  "The  family  before  the  war 
was  something  like  a  small  state:   decisions  affecting  the 
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lives  of  the  children,  such  as  education,  marriage,  and 

occupation,  were  made  in  large  measure  by  the  father  as 

49 
'ruler,'  and  his  power  passed  to  the  first  son."     Despite 

drastic  changes,  the  family  unit  shows  signs  of  substantial 

50 
stability.     in  Japan  a  young  person  is  much  less  likely 

to  go  without  a  partisan  identification,  because  this  has 

51 
already  been  given  to  him  by  the  family.     There  is 

evidence  that  the  Japanese  worker  changes  his  partisan 

identification  almost  at  about  the  same  rate  as  his  Western 

counterpart,  but  the  change  if  it  does  occur  is  more  apt  to 

be  from  one  party  to  another  rather  than  from  nonpartisan- 

ship  to  a  party  affiliation. 

Attitudes  toward  the  ability  to  influence  the 

government  are  generally  pessimistic  among  all  cohorts 

with  only  26  percent  believing  they  could  have  some 


49 

Nathan  Glazer,  "Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in 

Japanese  Economic  Growth,"  in  Asia ' s  New  Giant :   How  the 

Japanese  Economy  Works ,  eds .  Hugh  Patrick  and  Henry  Rosovsky 

(Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1976),  p.  S60 . 

50T,  .  . 
Ibia. 

51 

There  are  indications  that  such  factors  may  play 

a  lesser  role  in  the  future.   Bradley  Richardson  sees  the 
continuing  Japanese  immigration  to  the  cities  as  possibly 
bringing  about  numerous  conversions  to  the  parties  of  the 
left.   "Stability  and  Change  in  Japanese  Voting  Behavior, 
1958-72,"  Journal  of  Asian  Studies   36  (August  1977):  675- 
92.   As  Japan  becomes  increasingly  postindustrial  there 
should  also  be  a  tendency  for  the  socialist  parties  to  gain 
support  from  members  of  all  classes  who  have  postmaterial 
values.   See  Scott  Flanagan,  "Value  Change,"  pp.  253-78. 
However,  Flanagan  also  sees  the  possibility  of  some  working- 
class  defections  to  the  right  in  an  attempt  to  defend  old 
values  against  increasingly  libertarian  views.   See  "Value 
Cleavages,  Economic  Cleavages,  and  the  Japanese  Voter," 
American  Journal  of  Political  Science  24  (May  1980):  202-3. 
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influence  on  the  government.   Those  under  30  are  more 
optimistic.   Some  36  percent  (1967)  thought  they  might 
have  some  lniluence. 

Among  the  Japanese  electorate  attitudes  do  show  a 
modest  relationship  wiLh  age.'-   For  Lin.-  most  part  Ihe 
patterns  are  expected.   Housing  does  worry  older  cohorts 
more,  and  the  20  to  2*J  year  cohort  is  most  atypical  in 
that  it  expressed  a  greater  variety  of  concerns  than  did 
the  others. 

Canada 

With  one  rather  important  exception,  age  docs  not 
tell  us  much  about  the  Canadian  worker.   Canada's  New 
Democratic  Party  is  moderately  antiestablishment .   One 
might  expect  it  to  have  the  same  attractiveness  to  young 
voters  as  does  Holland's  Democrats  '66;     in  none  of  the 
three  Canadian  surveys  was  this  the  case.   The  party  does 
no  better  with  younger  voters  than  with  older  ones.   If 
there  is  any  relationship  between  partisanship  and  age  in 
Canada,  it  is  that  the  Liberals  do  slightly  better  with 
younger  cohorts  than  with  the  older  voter.   Nonpart isanship 
fails  to  show  any  significant  correlation  with  age. 


52 

The  Tokyo  survey  revealed  a  far  more  optimistic 

worker  with  45  percent  of  an  N  of  174  feeling  it  was 

possible  to  influence  the  government.   There  still  was  no 

relationship  to  age. 

53For  a  6  x  10  table  a  lambda  of  0.1441  and  an 
uncertainty  coefficient  of  0.1402  were  produced. 
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On  most  matters  which  worried  them  the  various  age 
cohorts  were  again  rather  consistent.   Even  education  was 
not  mentioned  more  by  younger  than  older  cohorts.   Housing 
was  of  slightly  more  concern  to  younger  respondents,  but 
Canada's  regional  problems  wore  expressed  by  Liu:  young  al 
about  the  same  level  as  the  national  average. 

TABLE  3-16 

FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY  AMONG  CANADIAN 
MANUAL  WORKERS  BY  AGE,  1968 


ALL  i  Lude      I 
Toward 
Govornmen L 

ercon L 

20-2! 

age. 

Of  IvCS 

20-39 

iotidcn  Is 
40-4!) 

i  ii 

Each 
50-6' 

Ag( 

<  Cohort 

Of)  or 

More 

Cannot 

influence 
Can  influence 

46 
54 

55 
45 

56 
45 

62 
38 

71 
29 

335       293       272       274      42 


Chi  square  significant  at  0.0003 

Gamma  =  -0.1844 

Tau  C  =  -0.1401  with  significance  at  0.0000 

Eta=  0.1317 


The  one  place  where  age  does  make  a  difference  is  in 
the  area  of  political  efficacy.   The  younger  worker  who  has 
been  affected  by  the  early  socialization  process,  such  as 
the  educational  sysLem,  is  relatively  optimistic.   With  age 
and  work  experience  disillusionment  clearly  begins  Lo 
replace  this  early  optimism.   The  older  the  worker  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  believe  that  he  has  any  ability  to  influence 
the  government . 
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The  optimism  of  the  young  Canadian  worker  must  be 
qualified  to  some  extent.   In  the  other  countries  examined 
the  younger  cohorts  of  the  working  class  were  also  more 
likely  to  have  stronger  feelings  of  political  efficacy, 
although  the  difference  in  attitude  between  young  and  old 
was  not  as  great  as  in  Canada.   Secondly,  the  Canadian 
worker,  regardless  of  age,  is  slightly  less  optimistic 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.   For  example,  in  1965 
42  percent  of  the  workers  thought  the  government  could  be 
influenced  compared  to  4!)  percent  of  Lhe  total  survey 
samp  1  o . 

Great  Britain 

It  is  the  British  worker  who  reveals  the  most 
pronounced  relationship  between  partisan  identification 
and  age.   Butler  and  Stokes  discovered  that  for  the  entire 

electorate  Labour  is  less  dependent  on  those  cohorts  over 

54 
age  50  than  either  the  Conservatives  or  Liberals.     This 

also  holds  for  the  working  class.   The  pattern  is  a  most 

consistent  one  and  was  found  in  all  surveys  utilized.   Of 

further  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  1973  58  percent  of 

the  Scottish  and  Welsh  Nationalist  supporters  were  29  years 

55 
of  age  or  less. 

54 

Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  62-G3.   They  do  quality 

this  by  pointing  out  that  the  youngest  cohorts  are  slightly 

more  pro-Conservative  than  Labour. 

55N  -  19. 
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Labour  does  better  with  the  younger  cohorts  of  some 
of  the  control  groups  than  it  does  with  those  of  the 
working  class.   In  19G6  41  percent  of  the  party's  working- 
class  support  came  from  the  50  and  over  cohorts.   Among 
Us  intermediate  nonmanual  supporters  only  30  percent  came 
from  this  same  age  group.     Butler  and  Stokes  indicate 
that  the  partisan  patterns  of  the  young  are  the  result  of 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  certain  values  and  institutions, 
the  very  situation  one  would  expect  in  a  potentially  post- 
industrial  society.   It  is  to  be  expected  that,  younger 
members  of  the  working  class  would  lag  behind  their  peers 
in  other  classes.   Workers  generally  are  more  limited  in 
their  contacts  with  the  media  and  with  society  as  a  whole. 
As  a  result  they  may  be  slower,  even  within  the  younger 
cohorts,  to  feel  the  influence  of  change. 

Butler  and  Stokes  provide  further  insight  which 
helps  to  explain  the  working-class  behavior  of  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s.   Among  the  older  Conservat i ve  workers  are 
those  who  have  formed  their  allegiance  to  that  party  either 
out  of  deference  or  have  had  it  handed  down  by  family 

tradition  from  a  time  before  classes  affected  British 

57 
politics  in  the  twentieth  century.     As  the  young  become 

more  exposed  to  a  modern  world  in  which  new  interests 


56 

However,  among  the  income  control  group  61  percent 

came  from  these  same  cohorts,  still  better  than  either  the 

Conservatives  or  Liberals  could  do. 

Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  185-86. 
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become  more  important  than  those  of  the  past  (such  as 
religion)  they  are  more  likely  to  vote  their  class. 

The  theories  of  Frank  Parkin,  although  he  denies  the 

reality  of  deference  in  British  politics,  lead  in  the  same 

r)() 
direction.  '   lie  claims  that  the  norms  ol  British  society 

are  what  produce  Conservative  voting.   As  members  of  the 

working  class  are  drawn  more  and  more  into  working-class 

subcultures,  such  as  the  large  factory  and  the  working-class 

community,  the  tendency  to  vote  one's  class  interest  should 

increase.   Younger  workers,  less  subject  to  years  of  habit 

ant!  to  traditional  values,  would  tool  mosl   free  to  vole 

their  class. 

Related  to  the  above  is  the  situation  faced  by  the 

Liberal  Party.   As  Butler  and  Stokes  remark,  it  has 

60 
traditionally  drawn  heavily  from  Nonconiormists  for  support. 

With  the  decline  of  importance  of  the  state  versus  free 

church  issue,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Liberals  are  able 

to  identify  more  with  the  party  of  their  class.   While  some 

do  support  the  Conservatives,  the  chief  benefactor,  especially 

among  the  working  class,  has  undoubtedly  been  Labour.   Despite 

the  problem  the  Liberals  have  in  attracting  new  voters,  much 


°  In  a  postindustrial  society  it  is  possible  that  the 
distinct  class  appeal  of  Labour  could  become  a  liability 
instead  of  an  asset.   If  the  industrial  society  destroys 
traditional  issues  and  values,  the  postindustrial  society 
often  does  the  same  to  class  issues. 

59Frank  Parkin,  "Working-Class  Conservatives:   A 
Theory  of  Political  Deviance,"  British  Journal  of  Sociology 
18  (1967):  278-90. 

60 

Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  165-66. 
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of  the  limited  support  they  did  enjoy  among  the  working 
class  was  still  to  be  found  among  the  younger  cohorts. 

TABLE  3-17 
AGE  LEVELS  OF  BRITISH  WORKING-CLASS  PARTISANS,  1973 


Percentage  of  Partisans  in  Each  Age  Cohort 


Age 
Cohort 

Labour 

Conser 
vative 

0-19 

6 

5 

20-29 

27 

20 

30-39 

19 

IS 

40-4  9 

20 

L9 

GO -04 

21 

29 

65  or  more 

7 

10 

Nat  ionalist 
Liberal    parties 


•A  O 

27  53 

21  11 

18  21 

20  11 

6  0 

N  374         199  125  19 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  for  the  younger 
worker  of  Wales  and  Scotland  the  nationalist  parties  may 
represent  something  beyond  the  economic  dissatisfaction  of 
those  regions.   Although  these  areas  have  traditionally 
lagged  behind  England  economically,  part  of  the  appeal  of 
the  nationalist  parties  may  be  that  they  do  indeed  offer  a 
significant  challenge  to  the  existing  political  system. 
Unlike  their  peers  in  the  other  countries  examined,  young 
British  workers  are  not  more  optimistic  than  older  ones 
about  their  ability  to  influence  the  government.   They  also 
display  a  tendency,  especially  in  the  under  20  cohort  (1973) 
to  see  the  political  system  as  the  chief  problem  facing  the 
government.   It  may  be  that  the  nationalist  parties  have 
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something  in  common  with  both  Holland's  Democrats  '66  and 
Canada's  Creditistes. 

Conclusion 

The  analysis  of  the  working-class  ago  cohorts  found 
that  younger  workers,  at  least  in  Britain  and  the  Netherlands 
are  more  willing  to  break  with  past  traditions  and  seek  new- 
political  affiliations.   It  may  be  that  in  the  case  of 
identification  with  new  parties,  rather  than  support  of  the 
party  which  traditionally  represented  one's  class,  age  be- 
comes a  more  important  factor  than  income.   The  Canadian 
data  did  not  support  this  hypothesis,  but  that  lor  Holland 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  Britain,  did.   The  somewhat  more 
optimistic  view  of  many  of  the  younger  cohorts  may  mean  that 
even  in  those  countries  where  the  phenomenon  had  not  yet 
appeared  younger  segments  of  the  working  class  were  ready 
for  mobilization  by  those  parties  which  were  seeking  to  go 
beyond  the  traditional  politics  of  the  past. 

Still,  what  seems  most  noticeable  about  the  impact 
of  age  on  the  worker  is  the  generally  minimal  effect  it  has. 
A  few  young  Dutch  workers  dream  of  building  a  new  political 
system,  perhaps  not  so  much  because  they  reject  the  old,  but 
because  they  honestly  believe  the  new  is  better.   We  found 
remnants  of  working-class  deference  or  preindustrial 
political  attitudes  helping  the  Tories.   However,  these  are 
not  typical .   For  the  most  part  the  working  class  supports 
either  no  party  or  the  parties  that  have  traditionally 
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represented  its  interests.   The  deviants  are  of  interest, 
but  they  should  be  considered  only  for  what  they  are — a 
distinct  minority.   Where  a  long  range  trend  does  occur, 
such  as  that  of  younger  partisans  favoring  Labour,  it 
usually  affects  Lho  entire  society,  not  just  the  working 
class.   Increasingly  what  affects  others  is  what  affects 
tin;  entire  working  cfass,  regardless  of  age. 

What  has  been  said  above  seems  to  apply  to  much  of 
the  entire  working-class  life  style.   There  are  of  course 
differences  between  this  class  and  others.   Workers,  re- 
gardless of  age,  feel  less  able  to  communicate  with  their 
government,  but  we  are  talking  about  matters  of  degree 
rather  than  substantive  differences  between  classes.   No 
one  is  going  to  claim  that  working-class  education,  housing, 
and  incomes  are  equal  to  those  of  other  classes.   However, 
the  impact  of  more  education,  home  ownership,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  greater  income  seems  to  be  much  the  same  upon 
workers  as  upon  any  other  class.   Always  we  find  the  excep- 
tions.  In  every  country  there  are  those  with  views  which 
do  not  fit  the  typical  class  or  national  pattern,  but  these 
are  frequently  those  who  fall  behind  or  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  achieve  more  than  the  average.   For  the 
most  part  what  we  see  in  the  working  class,  as  in  the  other 
segments  of  the  electorate,  are  people  who  support  the 
parties  traditionally  identified  with  their  interests  and 
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respondents  who  worry  about  the  problems  which  are  of 

61 
immediate  concern  to  them. 

This  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  consider  that 

these  states  by  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  had  the  potential 

lo  become  true  pos t indus tr 1 a  J  societies.   It  is  in  this 

type  of  society  that  some  of  the  sharper  distinctions 

between  classes  begin  to  blur.   The  problems  in  these 

societies  are  such  that  traditional  differences  may  become 

lost.   White-collar  individuals  may  become  more  liberal 

than  traditional  blue-collar  elements.   As  parties  try  to 

react  to  the  changing  conditions  their  distinctions  may 

also  blur.   Some  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  electorate 

may  be  little  more  than  confusion  or  the  genuine  feeling 

that  at  least  on  some  particular  issues  one's  interest  is 

better  represented  by  a  party  not  traditionally  associated 

wi  th  one ' s  class . 

Through  all  of  this  one  may  get  the  feeling  that  the 

working  class  is  still  a  distinct  group,  but  less  distinct 

than  it  once  was.   It  is  not  so  much  deprived  as  it  is 

relatively  deprived.   As  such  it  still  has  c I  ass  interests 

to  protect.   Still,  it  cannot  escape  the  issues  and  forces 

of  the  day.  It  lags  behind  much  of  the  remainder  of  society, 
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Much  of  the  decline  of  class  voting  reported  lor 

so  many  countries  in  the  1960s  was  probably  largely  due  to 

the  tendency  of  the  "new  middle  class"  to  support  the 

traditional  but  now  "reformed"  social  democratic  parties, 

rather  than  for  the  working  class  to  shift  to  middle-class 

parties.   In  many  instances  the  dynamic  segment  of  the 

electorate  was  largely  concentrated  among  the  new  salaried 

middle  class. 
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but  it  is  also  more  closely  associated  with  it  than  it 
was  one  hundred  or  fifty  years  ago.   As  a  result  it  cannot 
separate  itself  from  the  very  forces  and  issues  which  affect 
the  political  behavior  of  the  entire  electorate. 


CHAPTER  IV 
UNION  HALL  AND  CATHEDRA], 

Introduction 
In  1850  tiie  optimistic  Marx  saw  in  the  English 
trade-union  movement  a  force  which  unlike  so  many  others 
could  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  working  class. 
While  he  urged  unions  to  fight  for  bette>r  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  he  reminded  them  that  the  primary  task  was  to  be  a 
revolutionary  force.    That  they  have  become  something  else 
is  quite  obvious.   Nevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  which  Marx 
had  for  trade  unionism  was  not  unjustified.   If  one  single 
factor  can  be  isolated  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  political  attitudes  of  the  working  class,  it 
is  the  trade  union.   Hamilton,  to  cite  just  one  example, 

has  declared  that  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  determinants 

2 
of  the  political  behavior  of  the  French  working  class.    It 

would  also  be  difficult  Lo  imagine  a  Canadian  New  Democratic 

Party  without  trade  unions. 

At  the  same  time  the  once  all  powerful  influence  of 

religion  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.   Conradt ,  for  example, 


1Canute)  p.  195. 

o 
Hamilton,  Affluence  and  the  French  Worker ,  pp.  205 

44. 
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has  demonstrated  that  the  Gorman  Social  Democrats  have  in 
recent  years  been  winning  increased  support  from  Catholic 
white-collar  workers.""   It  has  already  been  seen  that  most 
workers  are  not  active  practitioners  of  their  religion  and 
in  some  countries  may  profess  no  faith  at  all.   Ironically 
enough,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  case  of  the  Netherlands, 
it  appears  to  be  trade  unionism  which  has  enabled  religion 
to  continue  to  exert  a  political  influence  upon  the  working 
class . 

In  addition  to  the  above;  alliance,  unions  and  church 
have1  something  (rise  in  common.   A  worker  can  hardly  floe 
from  his  age.   By  the  time  he  is  an  adult  it  may  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  him  to  obtain  additional  education.   No 
matter  how  hard  he  tries  he  may  be  unable  to  move  into  an 
income  bracket  which  would  enable  him  to  own  a  home.   He  can, 
however,  decide  how  actively,  if  at  all,  he  will  practice 
his  religion,  and  whether  or  not  he  will  be  a  union  member 
or  not,  or  at  least  whether  he  will  take  that  membership 
seriously.   Church  and  union  are  his  to  accept  or  reject  in 
a  way  that  many  other  factors  affecting  his  political 
behavior  are  not. 


David  P.  Conradt ,  The  West  German  Party  System; 
An  Ecological  Analysis  of  Social  Structure  and  Voting 
Behavior,  1961-69,  SagoTrof cssional  Papers  in  Comparative 
Politics' (Beverly  Hills:  Sago  Publications,  1972), 
pp.  19-27. 
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The  Lasting  Impact  of  Union  Membership 
The  extent  of  workers'  participation  in  the  various 
organizations  has  already  been  discussed.   The  close  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  unions  and  the  traditional 
worki ng-class  labor  parties  has  also  been  examined.   That 
the  combination  has  been  successful  can  hardly  be  denied, 
even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  workers  seem  unaf- 
fected by  it.   However,  it  has  not  gone  unchallenged. 
Arend  Lijphart,  for  example,  finds  a  decline  in  support 

for  the  Dutch  Labor  Party  and  a  swing  to  new  parties  such 

4 
as  Democrats  '66  and  Democratic  Socialists  '70.    Would  a 

trade  unionist  from  Quebec  support  a  nationalist  party  or 

the  Liberals?   Could  he  go  against  the  traditions  of  his 

province  and  support  the  New  Democratic  Party?   Just  how 

loyal  are  union  members  to  the  parties  traditionally 

supported  by  their  organizations? 

The  Netherlands 

Dutch  unions  do  appear  to  have  some  success  even  if 
it  is  not  spectacular.   Union  members  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  strong  partisan  attachment  than  nonmembers .   In 
addition  the  unions  can  deliver  the  vote.   In  1970  only 
10  percent  of  union  members  failed  to  cast  ballots  compared 
to  20  percent  of  the  unaffiliated.   Nonmembers  who  have 
trade  unionists  in  their  families  also  exhibit  loss  non- 
partisanship  and  greater  partisan  intensity  than  other 


4 
Lijphart,  "The  Netherlands,"  pp.  227-64. 
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nonunionists  but  were  only  slightly  more  inclined  to  go 
to  the  polls.   Some  17  percent  did  not  vote. 

in  examining  the  support  lor  the  individual  parties, 
one  can  clearly  see  the  importance  of  the  unions  for  Labor. 
It  has  the  support  of  21  percent  of  all  union  members 
(1970)  but  only  12  percent  of  those  who  are  neither  members 
of  unions  nor  part  of  a  family  with  a  union  member.   The 
KVP  wins  the  allegiance  of  14  percent  of  the  union  member- 
ship, whereas  no  other  party  was  able  to  earn  more  than  5 
percent.   Almost  half  the  members,  49  percent,  claim  to  be 
nonpartisan,  but  in  actuality  many  of  these  also  support 
Labor.   Of  union  members  who  admit  they  lean  toward  a 
particular  party  21  percent  say  that  party  is  Labor,  a 
higher  percentage  than  that  of  any  other  party.   Only  16 
percent  of  the  nonunion  leaners  declare  that  Labor  is  the 
party  they  favor. 

Election  results  indicate  that  Labor  is  able  to  hold 
its  union  supporters.   In  1970,  36  percent  of  all  union 
members  (compared  to  22  percent  of  nonunion  respondents 
and  25  percent  of  those  who  were  part  of  a  family  with  a 
union  member)  voted  for  the  party.   The  1973  survey  found 
55  percent  of  the  respondents  from  families  headed  by  a 
union  member  identified  with  Labor  compared  to  48  percent 
of  the  nonunion  families.   In  every  survey  Labor  was  able 
to  show  its  strength  among  union  families  in  their  basic 
party  identification  and  in  their  actual  voting  behavior. 
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The  religious  parties,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
show  their  dependency  on  the  unions  for  the  limited 
working-class  support  which  they  do  enjoy.   Even  such 
marginal  Calvinist  Parties  as  the  Reformed  Political 
Alliance  (GPV)  and  the  Calvinist.  State  Party  (SGP)  have 
union  representation  among  their  small  number  of  adherents. 
In  the  1073  survey  none  of  the  major  religious  parties 
(ARP,  CHU,  or  KVP)  had  fewer  than  57  percent  of  their 
supporters  from  households  in  which  the  head  was  a  union 
member. 

An  examination  of  the  different  union  federations 
reveals  that  the  religious  parties  draw  most  of  their 
partisans  and  voters  from  those  unions  with  religious 
links.   Organized  religion  and  the  union  have  joined 
together  to  enable  these  parties  to  salvage  some  of  the 
working-class  electorate.   For  example,  all  of  the  union 
members  who  identified  with  the  KVP  in  the  1970  survey 
were  affiliated  either  with  the  Dutch  Catholic  Trade 
Union  (NKV)  or  other  Catholic  unions.   Of  the  ARP ' s  support 
70  percent  came  from  either  flic-  Protestant-based  Christian 
National  Trade  Union  (CNV)  or  similar  organizations. 
Most  CHU  union  support  also  came  from  the  same  source. 
In  contrast,  78  percent  of  Labor's  union  partisans  were 

i'rom  the  nonconfessional  National  League  of  Trade  Unions 

5 
(NNV).    For  the  most  part  union  members  either  support 


Labor  N  =  41. 


°For  the  KVP  N  =  28 ;  for  the  ARP  N  -  10;  and  for 
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the  party  affiliated  with  their  union  or  are  nonpartisans. 
Deviations  are  rare.   The  voting  pattern  reveals  an  even 
stronger  correlation  as  many  nonpartisans  and  leaners 
"vote  their  union"  when  casting  their  ballots. 

it  appears  that  despite  the  decline  of  organized 
religion  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  lessening  impact  of 
some  oi'  the  key  elements  in  its  support,  such  as  the 
confessional  school,  the  religious  parties  are  still  vi- 
able political  forces.   The  unions  have  contributed  to 
their  remaining  strength. 

When  examining  the  newer  parties  in  the  Dutch 
political  spectrum,  one  is  hampered  by  the  problem  of 
small  Ns .   This  can  be  somewhat  overcome  by  examining  the 
views  of  leaners  as  well  as  true  partisans  and  by  compar- 
ing the  trend  from  survey  to  survey.   Such  an  approach 
makes  clear  that  some  of  the  newer  Dutch  parties  do 
mobilize  their  support  from  outside  union  ranks.   Unions 
may  shield  workers  from  the  enticement  of  these  parties. 
Nowhere  is  this  union  influence  more  apparent  than  in  the 
case1  of  the  most  successful  of  the1  now  an  t  i  os  tab  1  i  shmon  t 
parties,  Democrats  '66.   In  the  1970  survey  50  percent  of 
its  identifiers,  63  percent  of  its  leaners,  and  44  percent 
of  its  voters  came  from  families  with  no  \inion  members. 
01  the  major  political  parties  only  the  Liberals,  with 
their  appeal  to  middle-class-oriented  and  somewhat  higher 
income  workers,  had  a  poorer  record  in  attracting"  union 
members. 
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Two  new  parties,  Democratic  Socialists  '70  and  the 
Radicals,  do  have  the  ability  to  draw  from  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  Democratic  Socialists  '70  from  Labor  and 
the  Radicals  from  the  KVP.   However,  they  are  splinters  from 
established  parties  where  union  strength  was  important. 
Since  members  of  organized  labor  were  important  in  the 
mother  parties  (at  least  in  the  left  wing  in  the  case  of 
the  KVP),  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  union  members 
have  followed  their  leadership  into  the  new  parties.   How 
the  party  was  formed  seems  to  be  a  critical  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  if  can  attract  union  support. 
Evidence  for  this  can  be  found  in  the  support  of  the  Pacifist 
Socialist  Party.   This  is  the  most  ideological  and  anti- 
establishment  of  all  Dutch  parties  and  a  reasonably  new  one, 
having  been  founded  in  1957.   It  has  one  of  the  poorest  of 
all  records  in  attracting  support  from  trade  unionists.   Nor 
do  the  Communists  do  well  with  union  members.   Both  parties 
lack  a  link  with  a  strong  labor  organization. 


6 
Supporting  this  view  is  the  situation  in  France. 

When  the  Confederation  Francaisc  et  Demoeratiquo  du 
Travail  (CFDT)  broke  with  the  Catholic-oriented  Confeder- 
ation Francais  des  Travailleurs  Chretiens  it  allied  itself 
with  the  left  wing  Parti  Socialiste  Unifie  (PSU).   Analysis 
of  Ronald  Inglehart's  The  May  Revolt :   France,  1968 
survey  (ICPR  7247)  revealed  the  CFDT's  ability  to  deliver 
union  support  to  the  new  party  despite  the  fact  that  it 
had  limited  support  from  the  electorate  as  a  whole. 
Among  CFDT  members  24  percent  supported  the  tiny  PSU 
compared  to  22  percent  for  the  Center  Democrats  and  17 
percent  for  the  Gaullists.   The  union  was  able  to  transform 
the  loyalties  of  those  with  moderate  Catholic  roots  into 
votes  for  a  truly  left  wing  party. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  workers  do  remain 
loyal  to  the  party  of  the  union.   If  they  depart  it  is 
usually  to  become  nonpartisan,  often  returning  to  vote  for 
the  "appropriate"  party  in  the  election,  or  to  follow  union 
leaders  who  have  already  left.   There  is  little  desire  to 
join  new  parties  with  no  union  base.   Those  workers  in 
religious-based  unions  for  the  most  part  will  support  the 
parties  affiliated  with  those  unions.  A  religious  party  in 
turn  needs  a  union  if  it  is  to  remain  viable  with  the  Dutch 
worker.   Table  4-1  summarizes  the  extent,  of  union  strength 
in  each  of  the  major  Dutch  political  parties. 

TAB  1,1;  4-1 
PARTY  DEPENDENCY  ON  UNION  SUPPORT  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS,  1970 


Percentage  of  Party  Support  from  Each 
Category 


Party 


Union 
Member 


Nonunion 
but  Member 
in  Family 


Nonunion 


Labor 

38 

25 

38 

109 

KVP 

29 

25 

46 

96 

ARP 

42 

1  3 

46 

24 

CliU 

30 

22 

48 

23 

Democrats  '66 

18 

:j2 

50 

22 

Commun 

ists 

31 

0 

69 

13 

None 

26 

21 

53 

379 

NOTE:   Leaners  have  been  excluded  from  the  above 


totals 


Norway 

At  first  glance  the  impact  of  the  union  movement  is 
not  as  impressive  in  Norway  as  in  Holland.   The  1957  survey 
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taken  in  an  ago  of  low  nonpart isanship ,  does  reveal  5  per- 
cent fewer  nonpartisans  when  union  members  are  compared  with 
nonmembers.   There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups  in  the  1965  survey.   Nevertheless,  this  does  not 
mean  thai  Lhe  union  presence  has  no  impact.   The  1965  survey 
does  indicate  that  members  of  trade  unions  are  more  likely 
to  be  strong  identifiers  with  their  party.   Among  the  member- 
ship 42  percent  were  strong  partisans  compared  to  36  percent 
of  the  nonmembers.   Only  4  percent  did  not  vote,  while  7 
percent  of  the  nonmembers  stayed  away  from  the  polls. 

An  examination  of  individual  party  loyalties  reveals 
the  most  significant  impact  of  the  union  movement.   Norway's 
Labor  Party  is  the  chief  benefactor.   It  claims  61  percent 
of  all  members  and  56  percent  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
a  union.   This  makes  it,  with  but  one  exception,  the  only 
party  to  do  better  among  union  members  than  nonmembers.   The 

Socialist  People's  Party  obtained  two-thirds  of  its  support 

7 
i rom  the  union  group. 

Because  the  vast  majority  of  unionized  workers 

belong  to  the  National  Trade  Union  (LO),  examination  of 

the  various  individual  labor  organizations  does  not  reveal 

a  great  deal.   Labor  did  earn  the  allegiance  of  many  of 

the  LO  members  but  also  did  we'll  with  union  members  out  side 

the  IjO,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the  Norwegian 


7 
N  =  18.   Surprisingly,  the  Conservatives  claimed 

half  of  their  support  from  the  unions  (N  =  22),  but  the 
1957  survey  revealed  no  union  following  for  the  Conserva- 
tives . 
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Farmers'  Organization.   The  scattered  voting  support  for  the 
Socialists  and  the  Communists  came  entirely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  LO. 

Norway  offered  the  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  intensity  of  union  membership.   As  the  fevei 
of  union  activity  increases  it  was  discovered  that  non- 
partisanship  deciines  and  the  intensity  of  party  identi- 
fication increases.   On  an  individual  party  basis  Labor 
benefits  the  most  from  active  union  participation.   Among 
those  who  are  genuine  participants  in  their  unions,  Labor 
obtains  the  support  of  73  percent.   The  impact  of  active; 
union  membership  is  summarized  in  table  4-2. 

TABLE  4-2 

IMPACT  OF  LEVEL  OF  UNION  ACTIVITY  ON 
NORWEGIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS,  1965 


Percentage    Percentage    Percentage 
of  Active    of  Members    of  Non- 
Members       not  Active   members 


Nonpartisan 
Weak  party 

identifiers 
Labor  Party 

identifiers 

N 


15 
27 
73 
92 


23 
38 

05 
172 


37 
38 

35 
G3 


As  usual,  it  is  the  Christian  supporter  who  stands 
out  as  the  deviant  in  the  case  of  Norway.   Although  hardly 
strongholds  of  organized  labor,  the  Conservatives,  Center 
Party  (helped  by  the  Norwegian  Farmers'  Organization),  and 
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Liberals  all  managed  to  make  a  respectable  showing  among 
union  membei's  in  acquiring  their  admittedly  limited  number 
of  supporters.   Union  members  comprised  38  percent  of 
the  Liberals'  partisans,  the  smallest  percentage  of  any 
of  the  three  parties.   Of  37  Christian  supporters  only 
8  percent  were  members  of  trade  unions.   The  situation 
remains  the  same  if  voters  rather  than  partisans  are 
examined.   Once  again  for  the  working  class  this  is  a 
party  for  the  outcast  or  the  marginal  individual  outside 
the  mainstream.   This  socially  conservative  party  is 
supported  by  those  who  have  less,  not  more. 

When  comparing  actual  voting  as  opposed  to  party 
preference,  there  is  little  change  in  the  Norwegian 
pattern.   Essentially  each  party  manages  to  retain  the 
same  percentage  of  union  and  nonunion  support  which  it 
had  among  the  partisans.   Union  members  do  not  stray  at 
election  time.   The  only  significant  change  is  the  ability 
of  the  Socialists  to  improve  their  position  among  those 

Q 

outside  the  union  movement.    Significantly  Labor  shows 
little  ability  to  acquire  much  of  the  nonpartisan  vote 
either  union  or  nonunion.   Most  of  it  goes  to  the  Conserva- 
tives, Liberals,  Socialists,  and  Center  Party. 


°In  1965  based  on  an  N  of  50,  48  percent  oT  the 
Socialist  vote  came  from  nonunion  members. 
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Japan 

Most  of  the  Japanese  findings  are  what  one  would 
expect  given  the  nature  of  the  party  system  in  that 
country.   However,  they  do  show  once  again  the  value  of 
a  union  alliance  for  the  working-class  party.   Unions 
are  very  important  for  the  Japan  Socialist  Party.   Of 
its  partisans  20  percent  are  members  and  another  23  per- 
cent reside  in  households  with  a  member.   For  the 

9 
Liberal  Democrats  the  percentages  were  only  11  and  14. 

Although  only  a  few  Democratic  Socialist  partisans 
were  found,  38  percent  were  trade  unionists,  and  15  per- 
cent came  Crom  union  families.     An  examination  of 
Democratic  Socialist  voters,  as  compared  to  admitted 
partisans,  reveals  a  similar  pattern.   It  seems  reason- 
ably safe  to  conclude  that  in  Japan,  as  in  Holland,  the 
rank  and  file  union  member  will  support  a  new  party 
provided  that  there  is  union  leadership  involved  in  its 
formation.   While  Democratic  Socialist  supporters  are 
rare,  they  are  more  often  from  union  than  nonunion  fami- 
lies. 

The  number  of  Komeito  and  Communists  is  too  small 
to  draw  even  the  most  tentative  of  conclusions,  except  to 
say  that  Communists  usually  belong  to  unions.   For  the 
moat  part  the  findings  of  the  1967  study  were  similar  to 


9 

'For  the  Socialists  N  =  91;  for  the  Liberal 


Democrats  N  =  83 
10N  =  13. 
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those  of  the  1958  Tokyo  survey.   What  appeared  to  hurt,  the 
socialist  parties  was  not  their  inability  to  gain  union 
support  but  the  small  number  of  union  members.   In  the 
1967  survey  only  18  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  belonged  to  any  union. 

The  Japanese  findings  support  those  for  Norway 
and  Holland  in  that  union  members  as  a  whole  are  stronger 
identifiers  with  their  party.   This  was  not  true  for 
nonunion  respondents  whose  families  had  a  union  member. 
Usually  their  partisanship  was  even  weaker  than  the  non- 
members.   In  part  this  can  bo  accounted  for  by  l  he 
concentration  <>r  housewives  in  this  category,  who  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  political  process  and  often 
support  a  particular  party  because  it  is  the  party  of 
their  husbands. 

The  1967  survey  reveals  only  a  slight  and  rather 
inconclusive  tendency  for  union  members  to  vote  more 
frequently  than  nonmembers.   In  the  1901  U/j  i  mayoralty 
election  50  percent  of  the  nonunion  family  members  did 
not  cast  ballots  compared  to  only  28  percent  of  the  union 
members.   However,  this  was  a  local  election  in  what  is 
essentially  a  one  party  city,  and,  as  far  as  the  working 
class  is  concerned,  the  results  are  inconclusive.   Union 
members  may  be  more  willing  to  vote  out  oi'  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  duty  to  the  Socialist  Party.   Nonmembers 
might  be  more  inclined  to  take  a  "why  bother?"  attitude. 
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Canada 

The  Canadian  case  is  more  ambivalent.   For  example, 
in  contrast  to  Norway's  Christian  Party,  union  members  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  Quebec's  Creditiste  Party.   In  the 
1965  survey  a  majority  of  the  Creditiste  partisans  wore 
either  union  members  or  came  from  a  family  whose  head  was 
a  member.     Among  the  1968  respondents  26  percent  of  the 
Creditistes  were  members  of  trade  unions,  a  union  presence 
very  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Liberal  and  Progressive 
Conservative  Parties,  even  if  considerably  less  than  thai  of 
the  New  Democrats.   It  should  be  remembered  thai  the 
Creditistes  came  out  of  the  Social  Credit  Party,  a  party 
which  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  union  supporters  than 
any  other  (1968)  and  in  which  organized  labor  played  at 
most  a  minor  role  in  its  founding.   The  Social  Credit  Party 
and  the  Creditistes  would  appear  to  resemble  something  more 
like  the  French  Poujadists  rather  than  any  kind  of  labor 
party.   Union  workers,  whom  we  would  least  expect  to  have 
the  small  shopkeeper  mentality  of  a  Poujadist,  would  seem 
unlikely  to  be  attracted  to  such  a  movement.   Still,  some 
were  attracted. 

Maurice  Pinard  offers  the  most  logical  explanation 
for  this  situation.   He  claims  that  in  Quebec  the  labor 
unions  themselves  have  felt  alienated  and  isolated.   This 
has  also  been  true  of  the  farmers'  associations,  whose 
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members  have  not  had  their  feelings  of  isolation  replaced 
by  a  sense  of  solidarity.   Rather,  they  have  had  such 
feelings  reinforced.   The  result  is  that  in  Quebec  members 

of  such  organizations  have  often  supported  Social  Credit  and 

12 
later  the  Cred i Li s Les . 

A  Quebec  union  member  may  be  reluctant  to  support 

Canada's  only  real  labor  parly,  the  New  Democratic  Party, 

13 
because  it  is  still  seen  as  antichurch.  '   Feeling  no 

loyalty  to  the  major  parties,  and  because  of  his  sense  of 
alienation  and  relative  deprivation,  he  will  depart  to  a 
new  or  third  parly.   CI  i  ven  a  choice  he  wi  I  I  normal  ly  select 
the  Credit -is  Lea  rather  than  the  New  Democrats,  even  though 
the  latter  have  union  ties.   Workers  in  Quebec  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  select  the  Cre'ditistes  as  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  (1968).   To  be  a  New  Democrat  is  still  not  quite 
respectable  in  that  province. 

In  the  rest  of  Canada  a  quite  different  situation 
exists.   Although  the  Liberals  had  greater  union  support 
than  the  Progressive  Conservatives  in  1968  and  1972  and 
are  virtually  even  in  1965,  it  is  the  New  Democratic  Party 
which  exhibits  a  close  dependency  on  organized  labor. 
While  it  obtains  only  11  percent  of  the  nonunion  partisans, 


12Pinard,  Rise  of  a  Third  Party ,  pp.  208-10. 
McDonald,  p.  133. 
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20  percent  of  the  members  identify  with  it.   Of  its 

14 
supporters  42  percent  are  union  members  (1968). 


TABLE  4-3 

PARTY  SUPPORT  BY  UNION  MEMBERSHIP  AMONG 
CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS.  1968 


Percentage  of  Total  Parly  Support 
from  Each  Category 


Party 

Un 

ion 
mbers 

Nonunion 
Members 

N 

New  Democrats 

42 

58 

163 

Li  berals 

26 

74 

583 

Cr^d i  Lis Les 

2(5 

74 

2  7 

Progress i  vc 

Conscrva  t.  i  vos 

23 

77 

267 

Social  Credit 

15 

85 

40 

None 

28 

72 

155 

The  strength  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  Ontario, 
where  trade  unionism  is  most  prevalent,  has  previously  been 
noted.   In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec  (for  the 
religious  reasons  already  mentioned),  there  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  New  Democratic  strength  in  a  region  and 
the  amount  of  organized  labor  in  that  area.   If  the  party 
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A  preliminary  analysis  with  the  1968  survey 

indicated  that  the  New  Democrats  do  even  better  with 
active  union  members.   The  party  had  the  highest  percentage 
of  members  (9  percent)  of  any  party  who  declare  they  are 
very  active  in  their  unions.   The  Liberals'  4  percent  was 
the  next  highest  total.   The  now  Democrats  earned  the  sup- 
port of  23  percent  of  the  active  union  members  but  only  14 
percent  of  all  working-class  respondents.   Unfortunately, 
the  coding  procedures  used,  arbitrarily  assigning  cases 
for  which  the  degree  of  union  activity  was  not  known 
alternately  to  the  very  active  and  inactive  classifications 
make  these  results  not  completely  trustworthy. 
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appears  to  be  regionally  based,  it  is  because  of  the 
variations  in  union  strength  rather  than  the  peculiari- 
ties of  regional  political  culture.   This  is  not  to  say 
that  regional  characteristics  can  be  ignored.   Undoubtedly 
party  growth  was  slowed  in  the  prairie  provinces  by  the 
competition  from  Social  Credit.   The  traditionally  strong 
support  in  the  Mar i times  for  the  two  major  parties  has  hurt 
the  New  Democrats  in  that  region.   However,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  where  there  are  unions  one  will  usually  find  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  and  where  they  are  weak  it  will  bo  only 
a  very  minor  force.   Quebec  remains  tho  exception. 

TABLE  4-4 

REGIONAL  STRENGTH  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE 
NEW  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AMONG  MANUAL  WORKERS,  196S 

Percentage  of   Percentage  of 
Region 


Respondents 

Respondents 

Who  Are 

Who  Prefer 

N 

Members 

of 

New  Democratic 

Unions 

Party 

33 

22 

440 

28 

3 

355 

26 

22 

123 

25 

16 

185 

Ontario 

Quebec 

British  Columbia 

Prairie  Provinces 

Mar i times  and 

Newfoundland         15  2         164 


The  impact  of  unionization  on  the  strength  of  party 
identification  and  actual  voting  behavior  is  at  best  modest. 
None  of  the  three  Canadian  surveys  indicated  more  than  the 
slightest  tendency  for  nonpartisanship  to  decline  with  union 
membership.   Both  the  1965  and  196S  surveys  uncovered  a 
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modest  increase  in  voting  among  union  members.   This 
amounted  to  4  percent  in  1968  and  5  percent  in  1965.   Union 
members  were  more  intense  in  their  party  identification, 
but  the  percentage  of  weak  identifiers  among  nonunion  members 
was  only  2  percent  greater  in  1968  and  4  percent  in  1965. 
For  Canada  the  most  prominent  impact  of  unionization  is  the 
support  it  achieves  for  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Great  Britain 


It  is  regrettable  in  the  case  of  Britain  that  the  N 
ol'  nationalist  party  identifiers  is  so  small,  Cor  something 
similar  to  the  situation  with  Canada's  Creditistos  appears 
to  be  taking  place.   Of  the  18  nationalist  partisans  61 
percent  were  either  union  members  or  from  households  where 
the  head  was  a  member  (1973).   This  percentage  is  slightly 
lower  than  Labour's  65  percent  or  even  the  nonpartisans'  63, 
but  it  does  demonstrate,  if  only  in  a  tentative  manner,  that 
unionization  will  fail  to  stop  deviation  to  third  parties 
when  workers  are  alienated. 

Nationalists  are  alienated.   They  are  more  likely  to 
feel  that  government  cannot  be  influenced  than  any  other 
group.   Some  69  percent  expressed  such  feelings  compared  to 
53  percent  for  Labour  and  50  for  the  Conservatives.   On  the 
question  of  financial  satisfaction  47  percent  were  highly 
dissatisfied.   These  findings  essentially  support  those  of 
Butler  and  Stokes  for  Scottish  and  Welsh  Nationalists  among 
the  total  electorate.   Butler  and  Stokes  believe  a  feeling 
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of  remoteness  from  London  is  the  major  reason  why  persons 
support  these  third  parties.  '   A  sense  of  alienation  and 
the  feeling  that  no  one  cares  cause  deviant  voting  and  third 
party  identification,  as  predicted  by  Pinard .   None  of  the 
surveys  probed  for  the  possibility,  but  perhaps  some  of 
these  workers  may  even  feel  alienated  from  their  unions  if 
Lhey  perceive  them  as  being  too  closely  linked  with  the 
establishment  Labour  Party  in  far  off  London. 

Elsewhere  the  impact  of  unionization  in  Britain  is 
Lhc  expected  one,  producing  a  loyal  following  for  the 
Labour  Party.  in    1973  40  percent  of  the  respondents  who 
were  union  members  or  who  came  from  families  whose  head  was 
a  union  member  were  Labour  adherents  compared  to  only  17 
percent  for  the  Conservatives  and  13  for  the  Liberals. 
Labour  obtained  60  percent  of  its  total  support  in  1964 

from  union  members,  while  for  the  Conservatives  and 

16 
Liberals  the  percentages  were  only  40  and  39  percent . 

The  unions  were  less  successful  in  preventing  non- 
partisanship.  In  1973  it  was  slightly  higher  among  union 
than  nonunion  families.  On  the  other  hand,  union  member- 
ship did  produce  the  typical  pattern  of  creating  a  slightly 
more  enthusiastic  party  identifier.  While  14  percent  of 
the  nonunion  party  supporters  were  weak  identifiers,  only 
10  percent  of  the  union  members  were  in  that  category. 


Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  137-40. 

1  c 

The  1966  Butler  and  Stokes'  survey  did  not 

determine  union  membership. 
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Although  Ns  are  too  small  to  make  a  detailed  analysis,  it 
appears  that  much  of  the  limited  Conservative  union  support 
comes  from  the  smaller  unions  rather  than  the  major  ones. 
This  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  large 
unions  to  deliver  support  to  the  party  with  which  they  are 
affiliated. 

Conclusion 

The  presence  of  the  trade  union  is  instrumental  in 
determining  the  party  support  of  many  workers.   For  all 
countries  examined,  union  members  represented  a  clear  bonus 
for  working-class  parties.   This,  more  than  any  oilier  factor 
is  the  key  to  the  strength  of  such  parties.   At  least  in 
Holland  a  party  does  not  even  have  to  have  an  image  as  a 
party  of  the  working  class  if  it  has  clearly  perceived  links 
with  unions.   Religious  unions  in  that  country  have  been 
able  to  hold  a  minority  of  the  workers  for  the  parties  with 
whom  they  are  affiliated. 

When  new  political  parties  arise  normally  workers 
will  remain  loyal  to  the  party  affiliated  with  their  union 
rather  than  desert  to  these  movements.   Unions  do  have  the 
ability  to  hold  loyal  identifiers,  although  there  are  two 
significant  exceptions  to  this  pattern.   Where  union 
leadership  itself  has  become  dissatisfied  and  left  to 
start  or  support  third  parties,  rank  and  file  members 
will  follow  thorn.   If  alienation  is  at  a  high  level, 
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unionization  will  fail  to  keep  workers  loyal  to  the 

V 
traditional  parties.   Indeed  it  may  hasten  their  departure. 

The  Impact  of  Union  Membership  on  the  Issues 
Union  affiliation  is  of  critical  importance  in 
shaping  the  party  identification  of  many  workers.   This 
study  now  attempts  to  determine  to  what  extent  union 
affiliation  also  shapes  their  thinking  on  the  various 
issues  of  the  day. 

The  Netherlands 

Although  union  membership  helped  determine  party 
affiliation  In  the  Netherlands,  it  plays  a  much  less 
spectacular  role  in  shaping  views  on  various  issues  con- 
fronting the  Dutch  electorate.   Workers'  attitudes  toward 
the  similarity  of  the  political  parties,  the  desirability 
of  directly  electing  the  prime  minister,  and  the  difficulty 
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The  relationship  among  party  identification, 

unionization,  and  industry  was  also  examined.   Generally 
the  traditional  working-class  parties  were  found  to  do 
best  in  those  industries  which  are  heavily  unionized.   For 
example,  86  percent  of  Britain's  miners  identified  with  the 
Labour  Party  (1964),  an  industry  in  which  100  percent  (N  =  27) 
of  the  workers  were  unionized.   Most  labor  parties  attracted 
many  workers  in  transportation,  communication,  and  utilities, 
industries  in  which  there  usually  was  a  strong  union  presence. 
In  1965  Norway's  Labor  Party  obtained  the  support  of  68  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  this  category,  of  whom  47  percent 
were  union  members,  the  highest  percentage  in  any  industrial 
classification.   Holland's  Labor  Party  did  almost  as  well 
among  workers  in  the  heavily  unionized  manufacture  of 
durable  goods  category.   Most  labor  parties,  such  as  Canada's 
heavily  union  dependent  New  Democratic  Party,  did  poorly 
in  the  repair  services,  personal  services,  and  public  admin- 
istration categories.   Here  the  union  presence  is  much 
weaker . 
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of  voting  because  of  the  number  of  parties  (all  1970) 
were  examined.   In  addition  their  views  on  informing 
children  about  homosexuality  (1972)  and  the  value  of  Dutch 
membership  in  the  Common  Market  (1973)  were  studied. 

There  was  lilLle  difference  in  the  responses  given 
by  union  and  nonunion  members.   Union  members  were  almost 
as  ready  to  agree  that  all  the  parties  were  essentially 
the  same  (59  percent)  as  were  the  nonmembers  (63).   On  the 
direct  election  of  the  prime  minister  the  two  groups  were 
about  even  with  64  percent  of  the  union  members  favoring 
the  proposal  and  65  percent  of  the  nonmembers  concurring. 
A  slightly  greater  difference  in  attitude  was  found  on  the 
matter  of  the  number  of  political  parties,  with  66  percent 
of  the  members  feeling  there  were  too  many  compared  to  61 
for  the  nonmembers.   There  was  more  difference  between  the 
working  class  as  a  whole  and  the  entire  survey  sample. 
Among  the  total  sample  only  50  percent  thought  the  parties 
were  really  similar,  and  56  percent  favored  the  direct 
election  of  the  prime  minister. 

As  to  whether  children  should  bo  informed  about 
homosexuality,  the  union  members  were  the  "liberals,"  with 
64  percent  believing  they  should  be  told,  while  only  54 
percent  of  the  nonmembers  agreed  with  them.   Among  the 
total  survey  sample  the  percentage  was  60.   It  might  be 
thought  that  on  a  labor-oriented  issue,  such  as  Common 
Market  membership,  there  would  be  a  great  difference  in 
attitude,  but  this  was  not  the  case.   Membership  was 
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decidedly  favored  by  all  workers  and  by  the  same  percentage 
in  each  category,  72  percent  of  those  from  both  nonunion 
and  union  households. 

About  the  importance  and  priority  of  problems  facing 
the  government,  workers  .showed  widespread  agreement.   The 
biggest  difference  was  the  degree  of  concern  expressed  about 
defense  and  diplomacy,  which  21  percent  (1970)  of  the  union 
members  saw  as  the  chief  governmental  problem  compared  to 
12  percent  of  the  nonmombers .   One  can  conclude  that  union 
membership  does  help  to  divide  the  Dutch  working  class  into 
three  major  party  divisions — religious,  Labor,  and  all 
other.   It  does  not  dichotomize  workers  into  two  groups  with 
very  different  attitudes  toward  society. 

Japan 

The  situation  in  Japan  is  roughly  comparable  to  that 
in  the  Netherlands.   In  this  country  workers  views  on  the 
constitution  (1958)  and  on  welfare  spending  (1967)  were 
examined.   The  Tokyo  survey  is  of  course  limited  only  to  that 
city,  but  it  helps  to  destroy  the  myth  that  the  Japanese 
trade  unionist  is  highly  radical.   Of  the  union  members  GO 
percent  supported  the  constitution,  but  only  43  percent  of 
those  outside  the  unions  favored  the  document.  (   The  1967 
survey  uncovered  a  similar  pattern.   Among  nonunion  i  st.s  41 
percent  were  willing  to  increase  welfare  spending  rather  than 


For  union  members  N  =  45;  for  nonmembers  N 
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reduce  taxes,  but  only  37  percent  of  the  trade  unionists 
agreed.   Both  groups  were  far  more  conservative  than  the 
total  sample,  in  which  49  percent  preferred  greater  welfare 
spending  rather  than  tax  cuts. 

Small  Ms  make  it  difficult  to  compare  views  on  major- 
governmental  problems.   It  did  appear  that  union  members 
and  Lheir  Camilics  were  more  likely  to  worry  about  housing 
than  nonmembers .   Nonunionists  were  more  concerned  about 
education  and  morals,  but  on  most  other  matters  there  was 
little  difference. 

There  was  one  issue  on  which  membership  in  a  trade 
union  did  make  a  significant  difference,  the  respondent's 
attitude  toward  political  strikes.   While  Ns  are  small,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  union  members  and  their  families  are 
much  more  inclined  to  approve  of  such  activity.   The  small 
sample  of  nonunion  workers  was  actually  more  conservative 
on  this  matter  than  the  total  survey  sample  in  which  28  per- 
cent declared  they  favored  political  strikes.   The  1958 
survey  revealed  a  similar  dichotomy  with  42  percent  of  the 

union  members  and  only  2]  percent  of  the  nonmembers  giving 

19 
their  complete  approval . 

Norway 

Norway  reveals  a  difference  in  the  basic  attitudes  of 
union  members  and  nonmembers  on  at  least  some  major  issues. 
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For  union  members  N  =  03;  for  nonmembers  N  =131. 

None  of  the  four  Dutch  surveys  utilized  included  questions 
on  attitudes  toward  strikes. 
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TABLE  4-5 

ATTITUDES  OF  JAPANESE  WORKERS  TOWARD  STRIKES,  1967 


Percentage  of  Respondents  in  Each 
Category 


Nonun i  on 
but  Membc- 
Member      in  Family 


Attitude  Union       but  Member     Nonmember 


Approves  55  56  24 

Does  not  approve     33  30  59 

Depends  12  14  17 


34  37  98 


Chi  square;  significant  at  0.0000 
Lambda  =  0. 1  90S 


This  was  true  over  an  extended  period,  since  the  situation 
was  found  to  exist  in  both  the  1957  and  1965  surveys. 
Respondents  in  the  1957  survey  were  examined  for  their 
attitudes  on  taxes,  inflation,  and  housing.   In  regard  to 
taxes  those  who  did  not  belong  to  a  trade  union  were  much 
quicker  to  blame  the  Labor  government  for  high  taxes  (37 
percent)  than  were  union  members  (22).   Some  74  percent  of 
the  trade  unionists  claimed  that  the  government  had  done 
"what  was  possible"  to  curb  inflation,  but  only  59  percent 
of  the  nonmembers  agreed  with  them.   Only  on  the  issue  of 
housing  were  the  nonunionists  more  supportive  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Among  their  ranks  63  percent  be!  iovod  that  I  lie 
government  "had  done  what  was  right"  compared  to  59  percent 
of  the  members. 
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The  above  questions  put  union  members  in  the 
position  of  having  to  directly  defend  "their  party." 
In  the  1965  survey  the  questions  were  more  subtle  but  still 
intended  to  elicit  responses  clearly  indicating  approval  or 
disapproval  o  i'  the  policies  of  the  Labor  government.   Again 
there  were  substantial  differences.   Of  the  union  members 
43  percent  thought  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  was 
inadequate,  while  30  percent  of  the  nonmembers  thought  that 
it  was  satisfactory.   In  regard  to  pensions  54  percent  of 
the  union  members  wanted  more  of  them,  while  45  percent  of 
those  not  in  the  unions  advocated  such  a  policy. 

Respondents  were  in  considerable  agreement  on  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  the  government.   However,  6 
percent  of  those  not  belonging  to  any  union  believed  that 
religious  or  moral  problems  were  the  most  serious  compared 
to  3  percent  of  the  union  rank  and  file.   In  contrast  15 
percent  of  the  union  membership  ranked  defense  and  diplomacy 
the  most  critical,  while  0  percent  of  the  nonmembers  saw 
these  as  the  most  serious  concerns.   Unfortunately  neither 
survey  included  questions  on  attitudes  toward  strikes. 

The  situation  in  Norway  differs  from  that  in  either 
Holland  or  Japan.  With  but  one  brief  exception  the  Japanese 
Socialists  have  been  shut  out  of  the  government  completely. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  Dutch  Labor  Party  has  been  the  most 
prominent  of  all  the  parties  in  the  post-World  War  II  era, 
but  it  has  always  had  to  rule  in  coalition.  The  Norwegian 
Labor  Party  has  often  stood  alone  or  depended  solely  on  the 
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support  of  a  minor  leftist  party  against  a  block  of  hostile 
bourgeoise  parties.   It  has  been  "the  government"  in  a  way 
that  no  labor  or  socialist  party  in  Japan  or  Holland  ever 
has  been.   It  is  not  surprising  that  union  members  would 
feel  a  responsibility  to  defend  its  record  when  in  power. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  pattern  more  closely  resembles  that  of 
Holland  and  Japan  in  that  the  views  of  union  members  and 
nonmombers  arc  for  the  most  pari,  similar.   Some  degree  of 
difference  was  found  in  certain  areas.   !•'< » r  instance,  on 
we  I f are-re  1  a  ted  issues  union  members  were  more  in  favor  of 
extending  the  welfare  state.   In  1965  respondents  were 
asked  if  health,  insurance,  and  pension  concerns  were 
important  in  helping  them  determine  their  voting  preferences. 
Among  both  union  and  nonunion  members  just  over  30  percent 
of  the  workers  said  such  matters  were  not  important,  but  50 
percent  of  the  union  members  thought  they  were  very  important 
Only  40  percent  of  the  nonmembers  had  a  similar  view. 

The  1968  respondents  were  asked  questions  about 
economic  issues,  welfare,  the  place  of  Quebec,  and  foreign 
policy.   On  Quebec  and  whether  or  not  Canada's  foreign 
policy  should  be  more  independent  of  the  United  States 
there  was  Little  difference  between  the  two  groups.   Of 
the  union  members  84  percent  thought  Quebec  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  province,  and  86  percent  of 
the  nonmembers  concurred  with  them.   There  was  almost  no 
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interest  in  making  Quebec  a  separate  state.     Of  those 

union  members  who  expressed  an  opinion  46  percent  said  that 

Canadian  foreign  policy  should  be  more  independent  of  the 

United  States,  and  45  percent  of  the  nonmembers  also 

udvoc.ulod  a  more  independent,  foreign  policy.   Among  both 

groups  the  number  with  no  opinion  was  high  with  58  percent 

of  the  nonunion  and  4b  percent  of  the  union  members  tailing 

to  respond.   On  welfare  57  percent  of  the  union  members 

felt  not  enough  was  being  done  compared  to  51  percent  of 

the  nonmembers,  but  those  with  no  opinion  were  over  50 

percent  in  both  groups.   in  regard  to  the  importance1  of 

economic  issues  the  two  groups  were  very  close.   Union 

members  were  slightly  more  inclined  to  say  that  economic 

questions  were  important.   Only  14  percent  said  they  were 

not  concerned  about  them,  while  among  nonmembers  the 

percentage  rose  to  18  percent . 

The  1972  respondents  were  asked  if  inflation  or 

unemployment  was  of  greater  concern,  if  constitutional 

reform  was  needed  for  Quebec,  if  old  age  pensions  were 

adequate,  and  if  cabinet  review  of  foreign  acquisitions  of 

businesses  would  be  adequate  to  guarantee  Canadian  economic 

independence.   Except  on  the  Quebec  issue,  where  union 

members  were  more  likely  to  see  a  need  for  constitutional 

reform,  there  was  little  difference  in  the  two  groups.   On 

the  Quebec  and  foreign  business  issues  the  number  of  no 

opinions  was  high. 


20 

Only  4  respondents  expressed  such  a  view 
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Two  of  the  Canadian  surveys,  1968  and  1972,  did 
examine  the  workers'  attitudes  toward  strikes.   The  1968 
survey  probed  for  attitudes  toward  wildcat  strikes.   A 
majority  of  both  groups  felt  the  police  should  move  against 
the  strikers,  bul  only  63  percent  of  the  union  members 
advocated  such  a  step,  while  73  percent  of  the  nonmembers 
favored  action  by  the  police.   Nonmembers  were  also  more 
than  twice  as  likely  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject . 

On  the  problems  which  concerned  union  and  nonunion 
members  none  of  I. lie  three  surveys  yielded  any  major 
differences.   Those  with  a  union  background  are  more 
likely  to  affiliate  with  the  New  Democratic  Party.   They 
also  have  a  somewhat  stronger  interest  in  economic  matters 
and  the  welfare  state,  but  the  differences  are  not  great. 
As  in  the  case  of  the;  Netherlands  and  Japan,  at  the  federal 
level  (the  New  Democratic  Party  has  governed  at  the 
provincial  level)  members  would  not  have  to  feel  that  they 
must  defend  the  government . 

Great  Britain 

The  situation  in  Britain  resembles  that  of  Norway. 
Here  the  Labour  Party  has  stood  alone  as  the  sole  party 
in  the  government.   Just  as  in  Norway,  there  are  distinct 
differences  between  union  and  nonunion  members.   These  are 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  those  issues  on  which  Labour 
governments  have  taken  a  position  distinct  from  that  of 
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other  parties.   On  other  matters  the  differences  are 
much  less. 

In  the  1959  survey  views  on  attitudes  toward  the 
monarchy  were  compared.   Members  of  unions  ake  a  more 
pragmatic:  view  toward  the  monarchy.   Of  the  union  members 
40  percent  said  the  nation,  like  the  family,  needed  a 
respeeted  head,  and  24  percent  saw  the  monarch  as  a  useful 
symbol  for  representing  the  country  to  foreign  nations. 
For  nonmembcrs  the  percentages  were  46  and  17  respectively. 
While  the  Labour  Party  is  not  enthusiastic  about  I  ho 
Lradition  of  monarchy  in  I  ho  way  that  many  Conservatives 
are,  neither  is  it  hostile.   The  issue  was  not  a  critical 
one  for  a  Labour  Government,  or  one  which  causes  union 
members  to  feel  they  must  come  to  the  defense  of  their 
party. 

The  1966  Butler  and  Stokes'  survey  did  not  ask 
questions  about  union  affiliation,  but  it  was  possible  to 
compare  the  views  of  union  and  nonunion  members  on  various 
issues  in  1964.   On  those  which  could  clearly  be  identified 
as  positions  of  Labour  governments,  there  was  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  groups.   For  others 
the  distinction  is  much  less.   For  example,  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  more  industry  should  be  nationalized  44  per- 
cent of  the  trade  unionists  favored  at  least  some  additiona 
nationalization.   Among  nonmembers  a  mere  25  percent 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  policy.   When  asked  if  unions 
have  too  much  power,  68  percent  of  those  outside  the 
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movement  said  yes,  but  only  42  percent  of  the  membership 
believed  this  was  true. 

On  the  matters  oi  Common  Market  membership  and 
attitudes  toward  immigrants  the  two  groups  were  similar. 
Union  members  were  slightly  more  hostile  toward  immigrants 
and  in  both  1964  and  1973  less  optimistic  about  Britain's 
entry  into  the  Common  Market,  but  the  differences  were 

small.   All  three  political  parties  had  endorsed  Britain's 

21 
participation  in  the  Common  Market,     and  Labour's 

policies  on  immigration  were  as  tough  as  those  of  the 

Conservatives.^*"   On  these  issues  union  members  had  to 

defend  neither  their  organization  nor  their  party  against 

other  organizations  or  parties.   As  expected,  those 

affiliated  with  trade  unions  were  more  sympathetic  toward 

strikes  with  60  percent  declaring  that  strikers  should  be 

supported  compared  to  44  percent  of  the  nonmembers. 

For  Britain  there  is  also  evidence  that  the  distance 

between  union  and  nonunion  members  may  be  decreasing.   The 

findings  of  Crewe,  Sarlvik,  and  Alt  for  the  early  1970s 


This  was  a  position  that  a  majority  of  the  working 
class  did  not  support.   In  1964  53  percent  of  all  workers 
opposed  membership  in  the  Common  Market,  and  by  1973  only 
28  percent  thought  participation  had  any  value. 

22Gary  Freeman  sees  the  French  unions  as  having  done 
a  much  better  job  for  immigrant  workers  than  either  the 
British  unions  or  Labour  Party.   He  claims  that  the  British 
left  has  failed  to  prevent  anti-alien  hysteria  among  the 
working  class  in  that  country.   As  a  result  immigrants  now 
form  a  subculture  or  class  within  the  working  class  of  that 
country.   "Immigrant  Labor  and  Working-Class  Politics:   The 
French  and  British  Experience,"  Comparative  Politics  11 
(October  1978):  24-41. 
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show  hard  core  Labourites  moving  away  from  the  traditional 
views  of  their  party  on  such  questions  as  nationalization, 
the  power  of  unions,  and  support  of  strikers .   This  segment 
of  Labour's  following  is  primarily  working  class  and 
includes  many  young  members.   The  situation  is  especially 
noticeable  among  the  younger  cohorts.   Whether  it  is 
permanent  or  not  is  unknown,  adequate  time  series  surveys 
being  unavailable.   However,  Crewe,  Sarlvik,  and  Alt 
attribute  it  at  least  in  part  to  the  decline  in  partisanship 

and  the  general  widespread  altitudes  of  cynicism,  indiffor- 

2'i 
(Mice,  and  hostility  Loward  politics.     Their  study 

suggests  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  union  movement 
creates  a  worker  with  a  distinct  ideological  position  even 
on  those  issues  for  which  ruling  labor  parties  have  formu- 
lated a  policy.   What  is  happening  in  Britain  may  be 
happening  elsewhere. 

On  the  problems  that  most  concerned  union  and  non- 
union members,  there  were  no  consistent  differences  between 
the  two  groups.   As  before  there  was  little  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  union  members  see  the  world  in  a  way  not 
shared  by  those  outside  the  unions. 

Cone! us ion 

The  impact  of  unionization  on  the  working  class  in 
all  five  countries  is  significant,  but  it  is  limited  to  a 


23 

Ivor  Crewe,  Bo  Sarlvik,  and  James  Alt,  "Partisan 

Realignment  in  Britain,  1964-74,"  British  Journal  of 

Political  Science  7  (1977):  129-90. 
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rather  narrow  portion  of  their  political  behavior.   Union 
members  will  support  the  typical  class  party  of  their 
affiliation.   Usually  they  will  take  a  prounion  stance  on 
those  issues  which  directly  or  indirectly  appear  to  be 
vi  Lai  to  Llit;  political  and  economic  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion.  For  example,  they  are  more  sympathetic  toward  strikers. 
Although  recent  events  in  Britain  may  be  an  exception, 
union  members  are  more  willing  to  defend  the  record  of  the 
union-supported  labor  party  when  it  is  in  power.   Elsewhere 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  between  the  union  and  non- 
union member. 

Union  membership  and  the  frequently  resulting  labor 
party  political  affiliation  are  probably  far  more  valued 
for  the  immediate  pragmatic  results  they  bring,  such  as 
job  security  and  better  wages,  than  for  any  kind  of  long 
range  remaking  of  society  which  they  might  help  to  establish. 
That  union  membership  does  not  necessarily  commit  one  to  a 
particular  end  of  the  ideological  spectrum  is  evident  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Holland  where  conservative  religious 
parties  have  been  able  to  forge  effective  union  alliances. 

The  Church  and  the  Worker 
Stein  Rokkan ' s  exploration  of  the  religious  variable's 
impact  on  the  Norwegian  voter  is  an  excellent  study  of  the 

conservative  influence  that  religious  affiliation  and  espe- 

24 
cially  church  attendance  have  on  the  general  electorate. 


24 

Rokkan,  "Geography,  Religion,  and  Social  Class," 

pp.  367-444. 
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We  would  expect  this  to  be  true  for  the  working  class  as 
well.   Nevertheless,  as  interest  in  religion  continued  to 
decline  in  the  post-World  War  II  era,  one  would  expect  some 

parties  of  the  left  to  have  had  a  degree  of  success  in 

25 
cutting  into  the  religious  block.     There  was  also  the 

case  of  a  small  but  interesting  group  of  workers,  those 

who  were  both  church  attenders  and  union  members.   Caught 

in  a  cross-pressure,  did  they  vote  their  faith  or  their 

class? 

The  Nether  I  and.s 

The  butch  worker  is  in  a  unique  position  in  that  lie 
may  be  active  in  both  church  and  union  and  feel  no  conflict. 
As  previously  discussed,  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  party  system.   Parties  of  the  left 
have  had  at  best  only  modest  success  in  attracting  those 
workers  who  profess  adherence  to  a  particular  religion.   In 
1970  Labor  did  obtain  11  percent  of  its  support  from  Roman 
Catholics  and  26  percent  from  adherents  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.   It  had  no  success  at  all,  however,  among  the 
various  Calvinist  groups.   A  similar  situation  was  found 
among  those  leaning  to  Labor.   In  1970  and  1973  the  only 
left  of  center  parties  with  any  real  support  from  church 
members  were  the  Radicals  (whose  total  working-class  follow- 
ing is  minimal)  and  Democrats  '66.   However,  when  one  controls 


25See  Conradt,  pp.  19-27. 
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for  church  attendance  Democrats  '66  support  shows  a  sharp 
drop.   The  party  draws  heavily  from  Catholic  drop  outs. 

The  success  of  the  left  was  not  in  its  ability  to 
attract  the  religious  worker.   Rather  it  was  the  result  of 
its  ability  to  attract  the  31  percent  of  the  Dutch  workers 
who  in  1970  professed  no  religion  at  all.   These  sought  out 
the  left,  as  table  4-6  reveals. 

TABLE  4-6 

PARTY  PREFERENCE,  NONPROEESS ION ,  AND  CHURCH  ATTENDANCE 
AMONG  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS.  1970 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of 

p  Party  with  No  Party 

a   y  Church  Attending  at 

Affiliation  Least  Monthly 


Communists  92  0  13 

Labor  58  20  110 

Democrats  '66  50  36  22 

Liberals  17  67  6 

ARP  4  83  24 

KVP  3  94  96 

CHU  0  87  23 

None  31  53  373 


As  for  the  cross-pressured  worker,  in  the  1970  survey 
he  does  not  present  a  problem  for  either  the  left  or  the 
religious  parties  of  the  right.   In  Holland  such  pressure 
rarely  exists  in  the  normal  sense.   Controlling  for  union 
membership  indicates  that  those  who  are  both  regular  in 
church  attendance  and  union  members  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, adherents  of  the  religious  parties.   The  nature  of 
the  Dutch  party  and  union  systems  actually  subjects  the 
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worker  to  reinforcement  rather  than  cross-pressure.   Among 
the  ranks  of  Labor  partisans  who  are  union  members  church 
attenders  are  almost  nonexistent. 

The  situation  among  the  control  groups  was  similar 
Lo  lliat  observed  among  Llie  working  class.   l'or  example,  Ihoso 
few  farmers  who  support  Labor  have  no  stronger  interest  in 
religion  than  do  ihe  workers.   The  Lrend  toward  secularism 
in  Dutch  society  and  its  impact  on  the  political  system  have 
affected  all  classes. 

Norway 

In  seeking  the  church  vote  the  Norwegian  IcfL  does 
not  have  to  contend  with  a  host  of  religious  parties  as  does 
the  Dutch  left.   Still,  it  showed  no  more  success  in 
cutting  into  that  vote.   Its  success  again  seemed  related 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Norwegian 
proletariat  did  not  actively  practice  any  religion.   Of 
437  Labor  partisans  (1965)  87  percent  were  not  regular 
church  attenders,  and  for  the  handful  of  Socialist  supporters 
the  percentage  was  even  higher. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Liberals  and  the  expected 
case  of  the  Christian  People's  Party,  church  attendance 
among  all  segments  of  the  working  class  was  low.   Although 
the  Libera]  Party  was  not.  popular  with  the  working  class  as 
a  whole,  its  followers  made  an  interesting  contrast.   Some 
31  percent  reported  attending  church  weekly,  and  another 
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26  percent  said  they  worshipped  at  least  once  a  month. 
Among  Liberal  partisans  40  percent  were  union  members,  and 
of  these  64  percent  must  be  classified  as  regular  church 
attenders.   In  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  with  church 
a!,  Lenders  who  were  also  union  members,  the  Liberals,  with 
their  limited  working-class  appeal,  did  almost  as  well  as 
Labor . 

Controlling  for  region  indicates  that  this  seemingly 
strong  attraction  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  religious 
worker  is  more;  apparent  than  real.   The  majority  of  its 
work  i  ng-c;  I  ass  .support,  is  concentrated  in  i  lie  provinces  ol 
Kogaland  and  liordaland  in  the  southwest,  the  one  part  o  I' 
Norway  where  religion  is  still  strong  among  all  segments  of 
society.   To  a  great  extent  Christian  support  among  the 
total  electorate  is  also  concentrated  in  the  southwest , 

although  not  as  closely  restricted  to  the  two  previously 

27 
mentioned  provinces. 

When  Liberal  supporters  are  eliminated  there  was 

little  difference  between  union  members  who  were  church 

attenders  and  those  who  were  not.   Weekly  attenders  were 


26v     Qr 
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Both  the  Liberals  and  the  Christians  attract  a 

large  number  of  Nynorsk-speaking  workers.   This  group  speaks 

a  type  of  Norwegian  based  on  local  dialects  rather  than  the 

Danish-based  Itiksmaal .   It  comprised  only  15  percent  of  all 

workers  in  the  1965  survey.   Of  those  who  claimed  to  be 

Liberals  36  percent  were  Nynorsk  advocates,  and  37  percent 

of  the  Christians  also  spoke  that  dialect.   The  language 

question  has  been  a  long-standing  if  somewhat  declining  one 

in  Norwegian  politics.   Undoubtedly  some  see  these  parties 

with  their  regional  base  as  defenders  of  the  Nynorsk  minority 
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almost  as  likely  to  support  Labor  as  those  who  never  attended. 
However,  among  the  small  group  of  monthly  attenders  Labor 
did  not  do  as  well.28   It  obtained  the  allegiance  of  41  per- 
cent of  this  group,  while  Labor  partisans  comprised  67  percent 

of  those  who  said  they  had  not,  attended  church  at  all 

29 
recently.  '   It  is  possible  that  to  a  minor  extent  the  church 

is  still  able  to  retard  the  leftward  tug  of  trade  unionism.0 

Unfortunately  the  1965  survey  did  not  include  infor- 
mation on  denominational  affiliation.   The  1957  survey  did 
ask  for  this,  and  despite  its  age,  there  is  little  to  indi- 
cate that  the  .situation  has  changed  significantly.   Of 
particular  interest  was  the  dependency  of  the  Christian 
People's  Party  on  the  fundamentalist  sects.   Some  53  percent 
of  its  partisans  were  affiliated  with  the  Inner  Mission  or 
the  Norwegian  Mission  Society.   These  two  groups  made  up  on- 
ly 15  percent  of  the  total  working-class  sample. 


Japan 

The  1967  Japanese  survey  provided  information  only  on 
religious  affiliation,  not  on  the  frequency  of  church  atten- 
dance.  The  overwhelming  tendency  (77  percent)  of  the 
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N  =  29 


N  =  26: 


on 

Stein  kokkan  and  Angus  Campbell  point,  out  the 
importance  of  church-sponsored  organizations  for  the  parties 
of  the  Norwegian  right.   Christian  Youth  Schools  have  been 
important  in  recruiting  followers  not  only  for  the  Christian 
People's  Party  but  also  the  Liberals  and  the  Center  Party. 
Workers  coming  under  the  influence  of  such  organizations  may 
be  under  greater  pressure  to  support  the  right  than  those 
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Japanese  worker  to  have  no  religious  identity  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  if  there  is  a  relationship  between 
religion  and  party  identification.   Available  evidence1 
provides  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  religious  Japanese 
worker  is  more  conservative  than  the  nonrel  igious .   Among 
Buddhists,  the  largest  group  professing  a  faith,  42  per- 
cent identified  with  the  Liberal  Democrats  and  53  percent 
with  the  Socialists.   For  those  with  no  faith  the  percent- 
ages were  both  39. 

The  most  noticeable  relationships  were  found  among 
the  minor  parties.   Not  one  of  the  handful  of  Communist, 
supporters  had  a  religious  identification,  while  the 

influence  of  Soka  Gakkai  on  the  Komeito  was  evident.   Of 

31 
its  small  following  70  percent  were  from  the  "new  sects. 

Almost  no  workers  were  found  in  the  sample  who 

identified  with  a  religious  group  and  were  also  union 

members.   Of  the  few  who  were,  with  the  exception  of  one 

Komeito  adherent,  all  wore  Socialists.   Religion  failed  to 

move  union  members  in  a  more  conservative  direction. 

Canada 

Canada,  which  has  the  highest  percentage  of  church 
attenders  among  the  countries  surveyed,  presents  some 
interesting  patterns.   At  least  in  the  case  of  the  New 


who  are  mere  church  attenders.   "Norway  and  the  United 
States  of  America,"  in  Mass  Politics  in  Industrial  Societies 
ed.  Giuseppe  Di  Palma  (Chicago:  Markham  Publishing  Co., 
1972),  p.  124. 

31 

N  =  10. 
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Democrats,  the  hypothesis  that  religion  is  a  conservative 
influence  is  confirmed.   In  1968  only  6  percent  of  its 
partisans  professed  no  religious  affiliation,  but  for  the 
Liberals  and  the  Progressive  Conservatives  the  percentages 
were.1  2    and  0  rcspocLi vol y .   There  is  also  a  Catholic  bias 
against  the  New  Democrats.   Although  13  percent  of  the 
entire;  working  class  Identified  with  that  party,  only  8 
percent  of  the  Catholic  respondents  were  willing  to  say 
they  were  New  Democrats. 

When  church  attendance  is  examined  the  lack  of 
interest  in  religion  by  New  Democratic  Party  supporters 
remains  apparent.   New  Democratic  partisans  were  only 
slightly  more  inclined  to  never  attend  church,  but  only 
21  percent  were  weekly  attenders  compared  to  37  percent 
for  the  Progressive  Conservatives  and  43  percent  for  the 
Liberals.   The  1965  survey  not  only  confirms  these  findings 
but  reveals  an  even  greater  gap  between  the  religious 
interest  of  workers  identifying  with  the  two  major  parties 
and  New  Democratic  Party  adherents. 

Religion's  conservative  influence  was  found  in  its 
impact  on  those  respondents  who  were  both  active  church 
participants  and  union  members.   Church  attenders  who  were 
union  members  avoided  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  also 
Social  Credit.   There  was,  however,  no  gain  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives,  as  many  workers  faithful  to  both 
church  and  union  were  Catholic  and  supported  the  Liberal 
Party.   This  was  in  part  the  result  of  the  Liberals'  strong- 
hold in  Quebec. 
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For  the  most  part  the  relationship  between  religion 
and  party  exhibited  by  the  Canadian  worker  was  also  found 
in  the  control  groups.   The  working  class  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  society  as  a  whole. 

Great  Britain 

Neither  the  1966  nor  1973  surveys  strongly  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  the  religious  worker  is  more  conservative 
in  his  political  orientation.   The  percentage  of  weekly 
at  Lenders  was  about  the  same  for  Labour  as  lor  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  Labour i Los  were  slightly  more  inclined  nol  to 
all  end  a  I.  all.   In  L9(J(i  11  percent  were  nonat  Lenders  compared 
to  42  percent  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  traditional  Liberal  dependency  on  the  Nonconform- 
ist church  member  was  obvious.   Some  21  percent  of  the 
Liberals  (1966)  reported  weekly  church  attendance  compared 
to  14  percent  for  the  Conservatives  and  15  percent  for  Labour 
Of  the  Liberal  supporters  14  percent  were  Nonconformists, 
who  comprise  13  percent  of  the  working-class  sample.   The 
1973  survey  also  showed  the  Liberals  drawing  more  than  an 
average  share  of  their  strength  from  the  Nonconformists. 
However,  Nonconformists  as  a  whole  support  the  Labour  Party, 
as  do  all  religious  groups  among  the  British  working  class. 

The  surveys  are  inconclusive  as  to  the  effects  of 
cross-pressuring  on  those  respondents  who  are  both  regular 
church  attenders  and  union  members.   If  there  was  any  con- 
sistent trend  in  both  1966  and  1973,  it  was  for  those 
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regular  attenders  who  were  also  union  members  to  be  somewhat 
more  inclined  to  nonpartisanship .   In  fact,  Labour  did  just 
about  as  well  with  church-attending  trade  unionists  as  did 
the  Conservatives.   The  Liberals  did  better  than  any  other 
party,  buL  Ihe  1973  survey  reveals  they  had  only  a  small 
advantage.   Of  their  supporters  16  percent  were  weekly 
worshipers  compared  to  14  percent  for  Labour  and  11  percent 
for  the  Conservatives. 

There  were  some  differences  noted  between  the  British 
working  class  and  the  control  groups.   For  example,  the 
Liberals  did  slightly  better  with  those  Nonconformists  in 
the  income  group  than  with  those  in  the  working  class.   As 

Butler  and  Stokes  point  out,  they  do  especially  well  with 

32 
dissenting  churchmen  in  the  middle  class.     Some  22  percent 

of  their  support  from  the  intermediate  nonmanual  control 
group  came  from  Nonconformists.   Nonconformist  church  member- 
ship does  affect  the  working  class,  but  its  impact  is  weaker 
there  than  elsewhere.   Workers  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
vote  their  class  and  support  Labour. 

That  respondents  of  all  classes  who  are  members  of 
the  established  churches  support  the  Conservatives  should  be 
noted,  although  among  members  of  the  working  class  support 
is  slightly  weaker.   In  1966,  69  percent  of  the  manual 
Conservative  suppur ters  were  Anglican,  while  71  percent  of 
the  intermediate  nonmanuals  supporting  that  party  belonged 


32Butler  and  Stokes,  p.  15* 
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to  the  established  church.   Intermediate  nonmanual s  also 
had  a  higher  rate  of  church  attendance  than  did  manuals. 

The  conclusions  oi'  Butler  and  Stokes  are  sound.   The 
Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  cultural  ties  which  helps 
bind  the  middle  class  to  the  Conservative  Party.""'   It  lias 
also  had  such  an  appeal  for  the  working  class,  but  many 
Anglican  tradi Lions  associated  with  the  educational  system 
and  with  Royal  ceremonies  have  undoubtedly  left  their  mark 
upon  the  middle  class  to  a  greater  degree.   However,  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  is   not  great.   What 
accounts  for  the  chief  difference  in  the  religious  compos i I  ion 
of  the  two  major  parties  is  the  desire  of  Nonconformists  to 
avoid  the  Conservative  Party. 

Conclusion 
That  religion  does  have  a  conservative  effect  upon  the 
working  class  is  true,  but  this  is  something  of  an  over- 
simplification of  the  matter.   In  Holland,  where  the  impact 
is  most  noticeable,  it  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  that  country's  party  and  union  systems  as  i  l.  is 
the  direct  influence  of  the  church.   Church-controlled  unions 
help  keep  workers  loyal  to  both  church  and  party.   In  Norway, 
where  there  are  no  such  unions  and  only  a  minor  religious 
party,  religion  had  much  less  ability  to  shield  workers  from 
the  left.   To  a  great  extent  the  Canadian  situation  is 
centered  on  a  single  party,  the  New  Democrats  who,  correctly 


33 

Ibid. ,  pp.  160-61. 
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or  incorrectly,  are  perceived  by  some  as  anticlerical. 
While  a  moderate  relationship  between  church  and  party  was 
i'ound  in  Britain,  it  is  more  the  result  of  the  historic 
political  role  of  the  Anglican  Church  than  any  of  its  present 
leach i  ngs . 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  decline  of  the 

34 
religious  variable.     The  percentage  ol  workers  who  regular- 
ly practice  their  faith  indicates  that  its  impact  upon  that 
class  is  limited.   However,  what  is  most  noticeable  in  all 
the  countries  examined  is  the  ability  of  the  "theological 
right"  to  move  workers  politically.   Although  not  large  in 
numbers,  it  is  consistent  in  its  ability  to  steer  workers  in 
the  direction  of  third  parties.   These  groups  are  never  a 
part  of  the  established  church  and  in  fact  are  freepjently 
found  in  opposition  to  it.   Theologically  they  are  at  least 
more  conservative  than  the  state  churches  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, could  be  considered  fundamentalists.   They  often 
have  the  strong  missionary  emphasis  normally  associated  with 
such  movements. 

The  politics  they  produce  are  somewhat  more  mixed. 
Although  the  Christians  and  the  ARP  are  conservative  parties, 
the  Liberals  and  the  Komeito  are  not.   Generally,  all  of 
these  parties  have  spoken  for  those  who  have  felt  either 
political  or  economic  deprivation.   They  may  have  demanded 


34 

See,  for  example,  Warren  E.  Miller  and  Philip  ('. 

Stouthard,  "Confessional  Attachment,"  pp.  219-58;  and  John 

Wilson,  "Politics  and  Social  Class  in  Canada,"  pp.  288- 

309. 
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a  larger  voice  for  those  they  represent,  such  as  the  Komeito, 
or  fought  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  old  but  changing  system 
of  power,  such  as  the  ARP. 

The  intensity  with  which  people  generally  hold 
fundamental ist  religious  views,  and  the  tendency  of  such 
groups  to  more  or  less  isolate  their  followers  from  the 
mainstream  of  society,  may  account  for  their  ability  to 
shape  political  attitudes  in  a  day  when  religious  influence 
is  on  a  decline.   When  this  type  of  value  system  is  found  in 
connection  with  people  who  feel  deprived  the  effect  is 
likely  to  be  increased.   This  is  the  case  with  some  members 
of  the  working  class.   These  workers  are  of  course  not 
typical.   They  are  on  the  fringes  and  form  a  subculture 
within  their  class. 

That  the  cathedral  is  no  match  for  the  union  hall 
today  is  best  seen  in  the  political  behavior  of  those  workers 
who  are  loyal  to  both.   Where  the  two  can  form  an  alliance, 
as  in  the  Netherlands,  clearly  the  religious  dimension 
remains  a  distinct  even  if  declining  force  in  working-class 
polities.   Where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  possible  the 
power  of  religion  to  move  workers  away  from  parties  of  the 
left  is  at  best  limited.   Only  in  those  rare  instances 
where  a  party  is  firmly  perceived  as  anticlerical,  such  as 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  will  the  more  religiously  inclim 
workers  tend  to  avoid  it  in  significant  numbers. 

finally,  it  should  he  mentioned  that  neither  union 
nor  religion  tends  to  produce  a  worker  who  is  greatly  at 
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odds  with  society  as  a  whole.   The  majority  of  workers  who 
profess  a  religious  faith  belong  to  the  established  or 
dominant  churches  rather  than  to  the  movements  which  are 
associated  with  deviant  political  behavior.   On  many  major 
issues  the  views  of  union j zed  workers  are  similar  to  non- 
union workers.   The  union  is  valued  for  what  it  can  produce 
in  better  working  conditions  and  wages  rather  than  as  an 
agent  for  the  major  overhaul  of  society.   Thus,  while 
religion  does  push  workers  slightly  to  the  right  and  unions 
slightly  to  the  left  no  sharp  cleavages  normally  emerge . 
Religious  questions  of  the  pas L  may  have  little  more  than  a 
lingering  residual  effect.   In  every  state  examined  organized 
labor  has  become  through  its  links  with  labor  and  socialist 
parties  part  of  the  political  establishment,  at  least  on 
local  and  regional  levels.   It  frequently  must  defend  the 
status  quo,  because  it  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  it. 

With  the  maturation  of  postindustrial  society  in 
these  states  the  situation  may  change.   Should  its  members 
one  day  comprise  a  decreased  proportion  of  the  work  force, 
organized  labor  could  be  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the 
church.   Furthermore,  as  workers  are  torn  between  loyalty  to 
the  union  and  the  stake  they  have  in  the  communal  politics  of 
the  postindustrial  world,  it  seems  inevitable  that  at  least 
some  will  assign  a  lesser  value  to  their  role  as  union  mem- 
bers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  church  declining  interest  rather 
than  complete  abandonment  may  often  be  the  result. 


CHAPTER  V 
FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY 

Introduction 


Richard  Hamilton  in  Class  and  Politics  in  the  Unit ed 
States  reached  the  intriguing  conclusion  that  the  strong- 
holds of  American  conservatism  are  not  the  rural  areas  or 
small  towns  but  actually  the  middle-size  cities.    This 
runs  counter  to  the  long  accepted  idea  that  the  larger  the 
cily  the  more  likely  it  is  Lo  foster  leftist  political 
ideas.   Yet,  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  traditional 
view.   The  Japan  Socialist  Party  has  its  greatest  strength 
among  the  working  class  in  that  country's  largest  cities. 
Thus,  we  may  expect  a  variety  of  different  patterns  of 
political  behavior  to  emerge  from  urban  areas. 

If  the  idea  is  accepted  that  the  size  of  the  community 
itself  may  have  some  impact  on  workers'  attitudes,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conclude  that  the  size  of  the  place  of  employ- 
ment may  be  even  more  important,  given  the  amount  of  time 
that  workers  spend  there.   For  Japan  Jo.ji  Watanuki  has  found 
that  as  the  size  of  the  industrial  plant  increases  so  will 


Hamilton,  Class  and  Politics,  p.  243. 
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2 
the  support  of  workers  for  socialist  and  labor  parties. 

This  may  also  be  the  case  in  other  societies. 

Also,  what  of  the  families  who  inhabit  the  various 
communities  in  the  five  countries  examined?   It  is  logical 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working-class  families  would 
feel  the  influence  of  their  family's  political  views.   How- 
ever, some  parties  may  have  far  more  success  in  retaining 

3 

these  family  loyalties  than  others. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  family  is  not  without 
influence.   The  classic  American  Voter  study  concluded 

that  the  party  identification  of  the  parents  could  have 

4 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  children.    Although  somewhat 

discounting  the  influence  of  the  family,  Arthur  Goldberg 

also  believes  that  the  father's  party  identification  could 


2 

Joji  Watanuki,  "Patterns  of  Politics  in  Present- 

Day  Japan,"  in  Party  Systems  and  Voter  Alignments : 
Cross-National  Perspectives,  eds.  Seymour  Martin  Lipset 
and  Stein  Rokkan  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  Free  Press,  1967), 
p.  452. 

The  situation  in  France  offers  some  evidence  that 
this  is  at  least  sometimes  the  case.   In  an  analysis  of 
the  1968  French  May  Revolt  survey,  only  14  percent  of  the 
Communist-controlled  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail 
listed  the  Communist  Party  as  their  fathers'  party  identi- 
fication, while  44  percent  said  it  was  their  own  preference 
(56  percent  of  the  fathers  were  nonpartisan).   The  leftist 
Confe'deration  Franqaise  et  Democratique  du  Travail  union 
membership  reported  that  22  percent  of  its  members'  fathers 
had  identified  with  the  moderate,  Catholic  Mouvement 
Republican  Populaire,  and  59  percent  were  nonpartisan. 
The  respondents  gave  25  percent  of  their  support  to  the 
leftist  Parti  Socialist  Unifie,  which  had  the  allegiance 
of  only  6  percent  of  the  entire  survey  sample. 

4Campbell  et  al . ,  pp.  146-47. 
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5 
shape  to  a  considerable  degree  that  of  the  children. 

However,  in  the  postindustrial  world  the  family  must  compete 

against  many  other  forces  affecting  political  attitudes  and 

habits.   Jennings  and  Niemi's  findings  indicate  that  in 

modern  societies,  institutionally  organized  maintenance  and 

sanction  systems  play  the  major  role  in  the  socialization 

process.   The  various  arms  of  the  state,  such  as  the  legal 

and  the  educational  systems,  are  of  primary  importance, 

and  the  role  of  the  family  is  reduced. 

Jennings  and  Niemi  did  find,  however ,  that  often  the 

similarity  between  the  political  orientation  of  parents  and 

their  children  is  still  strong.   Children  do  learn  from 

observing  the  behavior  of  others,  and  especially  from 

observing  the  behavior  of  their  parents.   They  are  much 

more  likely  to  express  the  same  political  views  as  their 

parents  than  those  of  their  friends.   However,  Jennings 

and  Niemi  also  discovered  that  the  ability  of  parents  to 

influence  the  partisan  attitudes  of  their  children  is 

7 
greater  among  the  higher  classes  than  among  the  lower. 

When  all  of  the  above  factors  are  considered,  in  examining 

a  transitional  period  it  seems  especially  appropriate  to 


5 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg,  "Discerning  a  Causal  Pattern 

Among  Data  on  Voting  Behavior,"  American  Political  Science 
Review  60  (November  1966):   913-22. 

6 
M.  Kent  Jennings  and  Richard  G.  Niemi,  The  Political 

Character  of  Adolescence :   The  Influence  of  Family  and  Schools 

(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1973),  p.  7. 
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ask  to  what  extent  the  views  of  the  workers  are  harmonious 
with  those  of  the  previous  generation. 

The  Impact  of  the  Family 
The  Netherlands 

Knowing  the  party  of  a  worker's  father  is  useful  to 

Q 

some  extent  in  predicting  that  worker's  party.    Still  in 
no  case  was  any  party  able  to  claim  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  children  of  those  fathers.   The  ARP  had  the  most  success, 
attracting  44  percent,  while  Labor  was  only  a  .single  per- 
centage point  behind.   The  poorest  retention  rate  of  any 
of  tho  traditional  par  Lies  was  the  Liberals  14  percent  (1970) 

Regardless  of  the  party  preference  of  the  fathers, 
there  are  two  rather  consistent  patterns  which  emerge. 
First  of  all,  despite  the  rather  high  rate  of  desertions 
all  the  traditional  parties  are  heavily  dependent  on  those 
who  have  remained  loyal  to  the  party  of  their  fathers.   The 
range  extends  from  the  KVP ' s  92  percent  down  to  the  Liberals' 
40  percent.   Secondly,  those  who  have  left  the  family  party 
usually  become  nonpartisan  rather  than  affiliated  with 
another  party.   Identifications  with  other  parties  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  even  then  they  are 
usually  in  the  expected  direction.   For  example,  the  ARP 
obtains  support  from  tho  children  of  CMU  supporters,  and 
the  Communists  are  able  to  attract  some  offspring  of  Labor 


For  1970  an  uncertainty  coefficient  of  0.2780 
is  produced,  but  a  lambda  of  only  0.0286,  for  an  11  by 
11  table. 
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fathers.   The  one  party  with  a  pronounced  ability  to  attract 
converts  was  Democrats  '66.   Almost  all  of  its  support  (94 
percent)  came  from  Labor  and  KVP  families.   Its  leaners  were 
also  from  the  same  families. 

The  inlergenerational  patterns  of  farmers  were  in 
comparison  more  stable,  with  again  the  majority  going  to 
the  nonpartisan  ranks.   However,  workers'  loyalties  were 
more  stable  than  those  of  the  control  group  of  middle-class 
sales  workers.   The  desertion  rate  among  the  income  group 
was  roughly  similar  to  that  of  the  manual  workers.   There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  among  the  Dutch 
working  class  was  especially  unusual  for  that  society. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  situation  presents  a  contrast  to  that 
of  Holland.   Significant  is  the  ability  of  the  Labor  Party 
both  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  children  of  Labor  fathers  and 
to  attract  supporters  from  parties  of  the  right  and  left. 
In  the  1965  survey  Labor  retained  73  percent  of  those  whose 
fathers  identified  with  the  party.   These  comprised  69 
percent  of  the  party's  entire  support.   Its  power  to  draw 
from  right  and  left  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  63  percent 
of  those  whose  fathers  had  been  Communists  supported  it  as 
did  49  percent  of  those  who  had  Liberal  fathers  and  45 
percent  of  those  reared  in  Conservative  households.   The 
only  noticeable  losses  it  suffered  to  any  other  party  were 
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to  the  Socialists.   Some  56  percent  of  the  small  Socialist 

9 
following  came  from  Labor  families. 

The  Christians  had  a  partially  similar  pattern. 
Although  children  of  Christian  fathers  sometimes  deserted 
to  either  the  ranks  oJ'  Labor  or  became-  nonpartisan,  the 
party  had  a  strong  ability  to  cut  into  traditional  Liberal 
support.     It  attracted  48  percent  of  its  partisans  from 
Liberal  families.     Both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Center 
Party  had  losses  to  other  parties  and  the  nonpartisan  group. 

In  general  the  working  class  exhibited  as  much 
in  l.orgcnerat  iona  1  stability  as  other  groups  in  Norwegian 
society.   Sometimes  it  was  more  stable;.   Among  the  income 
control  group  60  percent  of  those  whose  fathers  supported 
Labor  identified  with  that  party.   This  compares  with  72 
percent  for  the  working  class.   Membership  in  the  proletariat 
would  thus  appear  to  have  some  tendency  to  reinforce  the 
influence  of  the  father's  partisanship. 

Japan 

In  Japanese  society,  with  some  traditional  elements 
still  strong  in  its  culture,  one  might  expect  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  party  identification  of  fathers 
and  their  offspring.   This  is  not  the  case.   The  Socialists 
do  quite  well  in  their  ability  to  attract  strong  support 
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N  =  16 


°In  this  it  was  undoubtedly  helped  by  its  attraction 
for  the  same  regional  and  linguistic  minorities  as  the  Liberals 
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N  =  31 
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from  Liberal  Democratic  families.   Some  57  percent  of  their 
partisans  came  from  that  source,  while  another  16  percent 
came  from  other  parties  and  the  nonpartisan  categories.   The 
Socialists'  success  in  maintaining  loyalty  was  somewhat  less 
impressive,  but  with  their  54  percent  retention  rate  (1967), 
they  were  much  more  fortunate  than  the  Conservatives  with 

only  39  percent.   The  party  did  have  losses  to  all  the  other 

12 

parties  but  not  to  the  nonpartisans. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  pattern  reveals  similarities  to  those 
already  discussed.   First  is  the  ability  of  the  dominant 
party  among  the  workers  to  retain  the  children  of  its 
partisans  and  to  acquire  new  supporters,  usually  from 
parties  further  to  the  right.   In  1965  the  Liberals  held 
61  percent  of  the  children  raised  in  Liberal  families 
compared  to  a  retention  rate  of  47  percent  for  Social 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  situation  encountered 

was  that  of  the  Democratic  Socialists.   Unfortunately  there 
is  the  problem  of  an  extremely  small  N  (8).   However,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  all  but  one  of  the  Democratic  Socialist 
supporters  had  fathers  who  identified  with  the  Liberal 
Democrats.   Admittedly  this  is  an  inadequate  sample,  but 
one  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  ability  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  to  cut  into  Japan  Socialist  Party  support 
is  limited.   Although  the  party  originated  as  a  result  of  a 
split  in  the  Socialist  Party,  it  may  ultimately  serve  as  a 
"way  station"  for  those  who  are  of  Liberal  Democratic  roots, 
who  have  found  that  party  somewhat  lacking,  but  who  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  full  step  into  the  Socialist  Party. 
Among  the  income  control  group  the  same  situation  was  also 
observed.   Almost  all  support  for  the  Democratic  Socialists 
came  from  Liberal  Democratic  families.   The  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  a  Democratic  Socialist  father  was  encountered 
found  the  children  identifying  with  the  Socialists. 
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Credit  and  42  percent  for  the  Progressive  Conservatives. 
They  also  attracted  36  percent  of  those  with  nonpartisan 
fathers  and  22  percent  of  those  from  Conservative  families. 
Of  interest  is  the  party's  success  in  attracting  the  "immi- 
grant vote,"  or  those  whoso  fathers  had  non-Canadian  party 
loyalties.   Among  this  group  38  percent  identified  with  the 
Liberals,  while  25  percent  supported  the  New  Democrats  and 
16  percent  favored  the  Progressive  Conservatives. 

The  minor  Canadian  parties  are  worth  noting.   Con- 
firming the  view  of  Pinard  that  voting  for  the  Union 
Nationale  in  Quebec  was  a  sign  of  protest  and  not  conserva- 
tism is  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  the  Creditiste  partisans 
had  Union  Nationale  fathers.   Almost  all  the  remainder  were 
either  from  nonpartisan  or  Liberal  families,  despite  the 
party's  early  association  with  the  Social  Credit  movement. 
At  times  the  frustrated  in  Quebec  have  gone  unnoticed  because 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  their  frustration.   When  a  suitable  third  party  comes 
along  it  will  be  supported. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  has  reasonably  good  ability 
to  attract  from  families  of  all  other  parties  as  well  as 
from  the  nonpartisan  and  immigrant  ranks.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  retained  only  40  percent  of  the  respondents  with  New 
Democratic  Party  fathers,  losing  supporters  to  the  non- 
partisans and  all  other  parties  except  the  Creditistes. 
Losses  were  rather  evenly  divided  among  the  Liberals,  Social 
Credit,  and  nonpartisans,  with  the  Progressive  Conservatives 
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obtaining  a  smaller  number.   It  appears  that  where  union 
influence  is  missing  potential  New  Democratic  support  will 
be  lost. 

Great  Britain 

Britain  is  similar  to  the  countries  previously 
examined.   Parties  which  already  have  a  large  working-class 
base  invariably  do  better  in  retaining  the  loyalties  of 
those  raised  in  working-class  families.   Butler  and  Stokes 
have  noted  the  importance  of  this  in  the  British  political 

sil.ua  I  ion,  and,  <■  ross-nal.  i  ona  1  1  y  ,  Br  i  la  in  is  I  lie  rule  not 

-i  o 
the  exception. 

In  1966  Labour  was  able  to  keep  the  support  of  7S 
percent  of  those  raised  in  families  with  Labour  fathers. 
The  Conservatives  had  to  settle  for  61  percent.   Labour  also 
had  considerable  success  in  attracting  supporters  from 
families  of  the  chief  opposition  party.   It  attracted  26 
percent  of  the  children  from  Conservative  families,  while 
only  10  percent  of  those  raised  in  Labour  families  joined 
with  the  Conservatives. 

That  Labour  cut  heavily  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals 
was  also  apparent.   Of  those  raised  in  Liberal  families  17 
percent  reported  they  identified  with  Labour.14   Even  the 
Conservatives  fared  better  in  attracting  voters  from  Liberal 


13 

Butler  and  Stokes,  pp.  51-53. 

4The  same  percentage  was  found  among  the  income 
control  group. 
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families  than  the  Liberals  did  in  retaining  them.   The 
party's  retention  rate  was  just  23  percent,  while  29  per- 
cent of  these  Liberal  children  now  preferred  the  Conserva- 
tives . 

The  issues  which  unci;  held  followers  Lo  the  Liberal 
Party,  particularly  the  religious  one,  have  declined.   Most 
workers  in  such  a  situation  will  choose  to  vote  their 
class,  but  it  is  interesting  that  many  find  the  once  despised 
Conservative  Party,  with  its  Anglican  heritage,  an  acceptable 
alternative.   The  Liberals  are  caught  in  the1  vicious  cycle 
of  appearing  Lo  be  a  permanent  third  parly.   Avon  those  nol 
enticed  by  Labour  abandon  a  party  which  appears  to  have  no 
future.   The  result  is  to  make  the  party  look  even  more 
incapable  of  forming  a  government,  thus  causing  still  more 
desertions . 

In  all  the  countries  examined  membership  in  the 
working  class  and  a  father  who  supported  the  party  of  that 
class  will  usually  produce  a  voter  who  also  supports  that 
party.   This  is  clearly  seen  in  table  5-1.   Where  there  is 
a  dichotomy  between  one's  class  membership  and  the  party 
loyalties  of  one's  father,  desertions  are  far  more  frequent. 
The  influence  of  the  worker's  family  is  important,  but  it 
has  far  greater  impact  if  it  does  not  run  counter  to  the 
socialization  resulting  from  his  class  membership. 
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Family  Size 

Philip  Converse  notes  the  intriguing  relationship 

15 
between  the  political  influence  oi  the  family  and  its  size. 

Since  all  parties  benefit  from  the  tendency  of  party  identi- 
fication to  be  inherited,  there  is  an  advantage;  lor  them  to 
have  partisans  with  large  families.   This  would  seem  to  be 
especially  true  for  working-class  parties,  since  they  have 
such  a  high  rate  of  retention. 

The  surveys  utilized  indicated  that  only  one  such 
party  had  a  real  advantage  in  this  regard.     The  British 
Labour  Party,  with  its  impressive  retention  rate,  showed 
a  modest  ability  in  both  1966  and  1973  to  attract  a  higher 
percentage  of  families  with  large  numbers  of  children.   In 
1973  it  earned  the  allegiance  of  53  percent  of  those  from 
households  containing  5  or  6  persons  as  compared  to  42 
percent  for  those  with  3  or  less. 

No  information  was  available  for  Canada,  and  for 
Norway  and  Holland  the  results  were  ambiguous.   The  Dutch 
case  does  show  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  political  party  to 
rely  on  this  i'actor  alone.   The  Cathol  ic-based  KVP,  a.s 
would  be  expected,  did  quite  well  among  large  families. 
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Converse,  p.  741. 

1  fi 

Some  surveys  report  the  number  of  children  per 

household.   Others  indicate  only  the  total  number  of  persons 

who  reside  in  each  household.   The  result  is  that  in  making 

cross-national  comparisons  some  slippage  was  inevitable. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  basic  conclusions  reached 

in  the  analysis  of  this  variable  are  still  valid  in  regard 
to  the  working  class. 
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However,  it  had  a  retention  rate  of  only  36  percent  (1970) 
and  suffered  considerable  losses  not  only  to  Holland's 
large  nonpartisan  group  but  also  to  the  parties  further  to 
the  left. 

The  di lemma  of  Lhe  Japan  Socialist  Parly  should  be 
mentioned.   Although  the  party  has  a  far  better  retention 
rate  than  do  the  Liberal  Democrats,  it  does  poorly  with 
larger  families.   It  was  able  to  muster  the  support  of  only 
19  percent  of  the  families  with  5  or  6  persons.   Undoubtedly 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  Liberal  Democratic 
strength  in  rural  areas.   As  Japan  becomes  an  increasingly 
urbanized  society  the  Socialists  should  find  themselves  in 
a  more  advantageous  position. 

Conclusion 

In  spite  of  the  problem  of  nonpartisanship ,  the 
future  is  more  secure  for  those  parties  which  already 
possess  a  large  working-class  following  than  for  those  who 
do  not.   There  is  a  tendency  for  workers  to  remain  more 
loyal  to  the  party  of  their  class,  although  Canada's  Liberals 
prove  that  a  party  need  not  be  a  true  working-class  party 
to  so  benefit.   As  previously  seen,  this  party  has  never 
looked  upon  itself  ideologically  as  a  class  party  and 
indeed  enjoys  a  rather  broad  base  among  the  electorate. 
However,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Canadian  political 
system  it  has  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  working 
class.   Its  success  in  retaining  this  strength  from  one 
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generation  to  another  is  quite  good  despite  its  questionable 
right  to  be  called  a  party  of  the  left.   Furthermore,  it  has 
the  power  to  secure  a  higher  percentage  of  supporters  from 
Canada's  one  true  socialist  party,  the  New  Democrats,  than  it 
loses.   In  the  1005  survey  10  percent  of  the  respondents  from 
New  Democratic  families  supported  the  Liberals,  while  10  per- 
cent of  those  from  Liberal  families  had  crossed  over  to  join 
with  the  New  Democrats. 

The  fact  that  a  party  already  has  a  large  working- 
class  following  may,  in  some  instances,  be  more  important 
than  the  actual  ideology  of  that  party.   While  the  ability 
of  these  parties  to  draw  from  those  o E  the  right  would 
usually  be  readily  acknowledged,  both  the  Canadian  Liberals 
and  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  are  able  to  draw  from  the 
left  as  well. 

The  Effect  of  the  Size  of  Place  of  Employment 
Extensive  contact  with  the  family  is  an  influential 
factor  in  the  political  socialization  process.   From  the 
same  standpoint,  the  place  of  employment  should  also  be 
important.   Workers  will  exchange  views  with  other  workers. 
There  are  many  qualitative  considerations  that  could  affect 
workers'  attitudes,  but  one  factor  that  can  be  compared  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty  is  the  size  of  the  place  of  employ- 
ment.  Theoretically  the  larger  plant  should  produce  a 
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worker  with  a  more  radical  politics.   Hamilton,  for  example, 

17 
found  this  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  France. 

Limitations  in  the  data  available  permitted  only  a 
limited  testing  of  this  hypothesis,  and  it  was  possible  to 
examine"  conditions  in  only  Norway  and  Japan.   In  neither 
instance  was  there  any  compelling  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  size  of  the  place  of  employment  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  radicalization  of  workers. 

In  Norway  the  limited  support  for  both  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  was  distributed  rather  evenly  across  the 
spectrum.   In  1965  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  obtained  the 
backing  of  59  percent  of  those  in  plants  employing  1  to  10 
workers,  65  percent  of  those  in  places  with  101  to  500 
workers,  and  56  percent  of  those  in  factories  employing 
501  or  more.   It  made  its  poorest  showing  (40  percent)  in 
plants  with  51  to  100  workers.   However,  controlling  for 
union  membership  reveals  that  the  labor  unions  were  weakest 
in  this  same  category.   Only  9  percent  of  the  union  members 
were  in  this  category,  while  28  percent  were  in  factories 
with  101  to  500  employees. 

About  the  only  real  confirmation  for  the  hypothesis 
was  the  fact  that  the  small  number  of  Christian,  Conservative, 
and  especially  Center  Party  supporters  was  concentrated  in 
those  places  employing  50  or  fewer  workers.   Liberal  support 
was  rather  evenly  distributed.   Such  factors  as  the  union 
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Hamilton,  Affluence  and  the  French  Worker,  p.  206, 

He  does  note  that  the  relationship  is  not  strong. 
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presence  are  probably  far  more  important  than  the  particular 
size  of  the  factory. 

The  1967  Japanese  survey  did  offer  some  tentative 
data  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  but  the  small  Ns  make 
interpretation  difficult.   A  rather  vague  coding  system 
also  added  to  the  problem,  but  as  was  the  case  in  Watanuki ' s 
analysis,  workers  employed  in  "large"  factories  were  more 
likely  to  be  Socialists  than  those  in  "small"  ones.   This 
was  also  true  of  those  in  the  income  control  group.   Further- 
more, this  was  found  to  be  the  case  even  among  nonunion 
workers . 

The  limited  conf i rmal ion  of  the  hypothesis  must  be 
qualified  by  two  additional  factors.   Those  in  factories 
classified  as  "medium"  were  more  likely  to  support  the 
Liberal  Democrats,  and  this  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  absence  of  a  union  influence.   Secondly,  the  few  workers 
willing  to  admit  a  Communist  partisanship  were  not  concen- 
trated in  any  category. 

Workers'  attitudes  toward  strikes  were  also  examined, 
and  this  did  olTor  some;  additional  tentative  support  for 
the  hypothesis.   Japanese  workers  in  "medium"  and  "large" 
factories  were  more  favorable  toward  political  strikes 
than  were  those  in  "small"  plants. 

A  possible  explanation  for  the  radicalizing  influence 
of  the  large  Japanese  factory  is  offered  by  R.  P.  Dore .   Dore 
sees  a  strong  degree  of  paternalism  in  smaller  Japanese  firms. 
As  these  grow  larger  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
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employer-employee  relationship  to  grow  more  impersonal. 
The  employee  is  no  longer  assured  that  his  needs  and  personal 
problems  will  receive  attention,  and  so  he  is  no  longer 
willing  to  obey  without  question.   He  is  open  to  new  solutions 
lor  his  problems.   Union  membership  and  ai'iiliation  with  the 

Japan  Socialist  Party  are  two  that  may  become  attractive  to 

.  •   18 
him. 

Although  the  size  of  the  place  of  employment  cannot 

be  entirely  discounted,  it  probably  plays  a  minor  role  in 

determining  workers'  political  attitudes.   Even  the  Japanese 

case  in  support  of  its  role  is  not  totally  convincing.   Whine 

finding  radicalism  in  large  factories  in  France,  Hamilton 

19 
also  found  it  in  smaller  plants.     However,  the  Norwegian 

findings  do  suggest  that  workers  with  political  ideologies 

based  on  more  traditional  factors,  such  as  religion  or  region, 

may  find  it  easier  to  maintain  them  in  smaller  factories. 

Generally  these  plants  are  not  in  the  heavily  urban  areas 

and  are  under  less  union  influence.   Workers  here  are  less 

likely  to  be  cross-pressured  by  those  with  a  more  class- 
on 
centered  political  ideology. 
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R.  P.  Pore,  Ci  ty  Life  in  Japan :   A  Study  of  a 

Tokyo  Ward  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1963), 

pp.  210-14. 

^Hamilton,  Affluence  and  the  French  Worker,  p.  208. 

However,  as  Hamilton  points  out  in  Affluence  and 
the  French  Worker  (p.  210),  they  may  become  frustrated  by 
a  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement  which  the  larger 
factory  does  provide.   The  result  may  be  a  nativist  radical- 
ism. 
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The  Impact  of  the  Communi ty 
That  there  is  some  relationship  between  the  size  of 
the  community  and  political  behavior  seems  to  be  true. 
Just  what  that  relationship  may  be  is  more  difficult  to 
determine.   in  most  instances  Milbrath  found  that  the  larger 
the  community  the  higher  the  rate  of  participation.   However, 

he  notes  that  in  the  case  of  Japan  voting  turnout  is  higher 

21 
in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  ones. 

The  findings  of  Dahl  and  Tufte  also  indicate  that  the 
influence  of  community  size  may  not  always  be  uniform. 
Although  a  sense  of  political  powerlessness  did  increase 
slightly  with  an  increase  in  Lhc  size  of  the  city,  participa- 
tion did  not  decline.   This  may  be  the  result  of  better 
educational  opportunities  in  urban  areas.   Generally  Dahl 
and  Tufte  discovered  that  local  governments  of  small  or 
moderate  size  can  nurture  participation  and  contribute  to 
the  citizen's  sense  of  effectiveness.     While  noting 
certain  exceptions,  Verba,  Kim,  and  Nie  essentially  reach 
the  same  conclusion.   Smaller  communities  are  more  likely 
to  produce  an  environment  in  which  greater  political 
participation  is  fostered.   Only  where  there  is  a  wide 
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Lester  W.  Milbrath,  Political  Participation : 

How  and  Why  Do  People  Get  Involved  in  Politics  (Chicago 

Rand  McNally  &  Co . ,  1965),  pp.  128-30. 

Robert  A.  Dahl  and  Edward  R.  Tufte,  Size  and 
Democracy  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1973), 
pp.  61-65. 
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gap  between  rural  and  urban  incomes,  as  in  many  underdeveloped 
countries,  is  this  not  usually  correct. 

However,  working-class  strength  is  traditionally 
associated  with  the  cities.   There  the  strength  of  unions 
is  greater.   Workers  often  live  in  neighborhoods  populated 
almost  entirely  by  members  of  their  class.   They  may  feel 
a  greater  sense  of  solidarity  and  a  desire  to  participate. 
Particularly  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  support  the  party 
of  one's  class.   Information  on  the  size  of  the  community 
in  which  the  workers  resided  was  included  in  all  the  major 
surveys  utilized. 

The  Netherlands 

What  was  most  impressive  about  the  relationship 
between  place  of  residence  and  party  in  the  Netherlands 
was  not  the  ability  of  the  left  to  do  well  in  the  larger 
cities  but  the  inability  of  the  right  to  make  much  progress 
there.   This  was  the  situation  uncovered  in  all  surveys 
from  1967  to  1973.   None  of  the  major  religious  parties, 
either  Catholic  or   Protestant,  did  well  in  large  communi- 
ties.  While  cases  are  too  few  for  certainty,  the  same 
appears  to  be  true  for  most  of  the  minor  parties  of  the 
right.   Only  the  Liberals,  who  are  hardly  a  party  of  the 
worker  anyway,  showed  an  ability  to  do  better  as  the  size 
of  the  community  increased.   Workers  in  the  larger  cities 
are  not  as  strongly  influenced  by  the  traditional  political 


23Verba,  Kim,  and  Nie,  pp.  272-73,  275-77,  281-83. 
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variables  which  have  played  a  major  role  in  this  society  and 
often  strengthened  the  conservative  political  elements. 

Losses  by  the  right  were  not  matched  by  gains  on  the 
left.   Labor  (1970)  had  18  percent  of  the  support  of  those 
in  places  of  less  than  10,000  and  17  percent  of  those  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  more.   The  Radicals,  if  anything, 
showed  a  tendency  (1973)  to  do  better  in  smaller  communities, 
but  this  is  based  on  a  limited  number  of  cases.   Results  for 
Democrats '66  were  mixed,  but  the  1970  survey  did  reveal 
greater  strength  in  larger  communities.   The  only  leftist 
party  with  a  clear  tendency  to  draw  from  the  big  cities  was 
the  Communists,  who  have  only  minimal  appeal  for  Lhc  Dutch 
working  class. 

Once  again  the  Dutch  worker  went  to  the  ranks  of  the 
nonpartisan.   Of  those  in  places  with  fewer  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  45  percent  (1970)  had  no  party  preference.   In 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  the  figure  climbed  to  60  percent. 
Among  the  control  groups  a  similar  pattern  was  noted.   In 
1970  among  the  middle-class  sales  workers  (who  most  strongly 
support  ARP,  KVP,  and  the  Liberals)  the  percentages  were  49 
and  63.   In  all  segments  of  Dutch  society  old  loyalties  are 
breaking  down,  but  no  new  party  has  been  able  to  mobilize 
these  people.   Small  communities,  like  small  factories,  re- 
tard somewhat  the  process.   Workers  are  partially  isolated 
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from  the  modern  forces  reshaping  their  society.   As  a  result 

04 
they  are  less  likely  to  vote  their  class. 

Norway 

None  of  the  Norwegian  data  yielded  a  pronounced 
relationship  between  party  identification  and  place  of 
residence.   There  was  some  tendency  for  nonpartisanship 
to  increase  with  urbanization,  but  the  results  are  mixed 
and  inconclusive.   The  ever  dominant  Labor  Party  actually 
fared  better  in  communities  with  fewer  than  6,000  persons, 
whore  55  percont  of  the  respondents  favored  it,  than  in 
cities  with  over  50,000  residents,  where  53  percent  supported 
it. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  Norway,  it  was  the 
Christians  who  produced  the  most  interesting  pattern.   The 
party  drew  most  of  its  support  from  the  smallest  and  the 
largest  communities.   In  1965  34  percent  of  its  partisans 
were  from  towns  of  fewer  than  6,000  people  and  29  percent 
from  cities  with  populations  over  50,000.   An  additional 
breakdown  reveals  still  further  the  nature  of  its  strength. 
While  29  percent  of  its  followers  were  classified  as  urban 
only  5  percent  were  suburban,  compared  to  12  percent  for 
Labor.   These  figures  indicate  the  dual  attraction  of  this 
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Controlling  for  union  indicates  that  all  of  the 
ARP  and  much  of  the  KVP  union  strength  is  concentrated  in 
those  communities  with  fewer  than  50,000  persons.   Although 
the  religious  parties  can  call  upon  a  union  base  for  working- 
class  support,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  lacking  in  the 
larger  cities.   These  parties  are  particularly  weak  among 
the  working  class  in  such  areas. 
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party  for  the  working  class.   Its  appeal  is  to  those  with  a 
traditional  orientation  in  rural  areas  and  to  the  disadvantaged 
worker  in  the  urban  regions.   The  more  affluent  worker,  who 
is  typical  of  the  suburban  communities,  has  no  need  for  the 
parly. 

With  the  obvious  exception  of  the  agrarian-based 
Center  Party,  the  other  Norwegian  parties  exhibited  a 
pattern  much  like  that  of  Labor.   What  strength  they  had 
among  the  working  class  was  rather  evenly  distributed. 

Japan 

Responses  from  workers  and  Liu;  income  control  group 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  Socialists  to  draw  well  in 
Japan's  very  largest  cities.   In  1967  among  the  working 
class  52  percent  of  those  residing  in  places  of  more  than 
250,000  persons  supported  it.   For  the  control  group  the 
percentage  was  44.   This  compares  to  percentages  of  29  and 
37  for  the  Liberal  Democrats.   Controlling  for  union 
presence  indicates  that  greater  unionization  in  the  large 
cities  is  not  responsible;  union  strength  was  not  concentrated 
in  the  large  cities. 

Despite  its  advantage  in  the  largest  of  cities,  the 
Socialists  did  not  fare  so  well  in  communities  in  the 
100,000  to  250,000  range.   They  were  essentially  even  with 
the  Liberal  Democrats  in  the  working-class  sample  and 
several  percentage  points  behind  within  the  income  control 
group.   In  still  smaller  cities  the  Liberal  Democrats  enjoyed 
an  advantage. 
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Although  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  has  problems  in 
smaller  communities,  its  ability  to  attract  workers  and 
lower  income  citizens  in  large  cities  is  a  definite  asset. 
Japan  has  nine  cities  with  over  1,000,000  population.   These 
cities  have  a  combined  population  ol  over  20,000,000,  and 

the  country  has  the  most  rapid  rate  of  urbanization  of  any 

25 
nation  in  the  post-World  War  II  world. 

R.  P.  Dore ' s  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Japanese  city 
life  provides  further  insight  into  how  it  can  affect  the 
attitudes  of  the  residents.   There  is  far  less  anonymity 
than  in  many  Western  cultures.   This  is  clue  to  the  existence 
o I"  a  traditional  Japanese  institution.   Kven  before  the  win- 
Japanese  cities  were  divided  into  wards  with  ward  associa- 
tions.  These  units  contain  a  rather  small  number  of 
households,  sometimes  no  more  than  several  hundred.   Within 
the  ward  once  formal  and  now  still  existing  informal  groups, 
often  consisting  of  no  more  than  twenty  households,  are 
found.   There  is  a  rather  elaborate  system  of  visitation 
within  these  groups  involving  weddings,  funerals,  and 
various  seasonal  occasions.   .Japanese  men  in  particular 
make  many  of  their  friendships  with  fellow  workers,  but  the 
close  contact  one  is  forced  to  have  with  neighbors  is 
likely  to  influence  attitudes.   Indeed  there  is  evidence 
that  it  often  provides  security  and  a  sense  of  belonging 
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Mills  and  Ohta,  p.  678. 
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for  new  arrivals  from  rural  areas.     In  view  of  this 

situation,  the  industrial  city,  or  at  least  those  neighbor- 
hoods populated  by  workers,  should  be  a  useful  tool  for 

27 
recruiting  adherents  for  the  Socialist  Party. 


Canada 

Canada  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.   One  is 
the  situation  in  the  suburbs  of  the  country's  largest 
cities.   In  1968  these  workers  comprised  only  16  percent 
of  the  sample,  but  19  percent  of  them  were  partisans  of  the 

O  Q 

New  Democratic  Party.     They  constituted  24  percent  of  the 
entire  New  Democratic  Party  following.   In  contrast,  the 

Creditistes  failed  to  obtain  a  single  follower  in  these 
communities.   A  similar  situation  was  also  found  in  the  1965 
survey.   While  New  Democratic  strength  was  not  as  impressive 
as  in  1968,  again  the  Creditistes  had  absolutely  no  success 
in  the  large  suburbs.   Once  more  there  was  a  general 
tendency  for  New  Democrats  to  be  among  Canada's  more  success- 
ful workers,  while  the  Creditistes  were  found  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum. 

Controlling  for  union  membership  does  indicate  that 
much  but  not  all  of  the  New  Democratic  success  in  the 


26Dore,  p.  258. 

^7Pinard  has  noted  the  ability  of  integrated  communi- 
ties to  recruit  for  Social  Credit  and  the  inability  of 
anomic  ones.   See  Rise  of  a  Third  Party ,  p.  207. 

^8N  =  202.   Among  the  entire  sample  of  workers  13  per- 
cent were  New  Democratic  partisans. 
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suburbs  and  larger  cities  was  due  to  the  union  strength  in 
those  areas.   The  party  obtained  30  percent  (1968)  of  the 
support  of  union  residents  in  the  country's  largest  suburbs 
while  obtaining  only  19  percent  of  the  nonunion  following. 
However,  in  both  the  case  of  union  and  nonunion  support , 
the  New  Democrats  did  best  in  the  suburbs.   There  was  a 
modest  tendency  for  this  party  to  do  better  in  larger 
cities,  but  it  also  did  reasonably  well  in  those  communities 
with  fewer  than  10,000  persons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Creditistes '  inability  to 
draw  in  the  suburbs,  neither  that  party  nor  Social  Credit 
showed  a  consistent  pattern  in  either  1965  or  1968  in 
gaining  its  following.   However,  they  drew  support  in 
rural  areas,  probably  indicating  the  historic  roots  of 
Social  Credit  and  the  poverty  of  rural  Quebec.   Both  parties 
had  scattered  success  in  gaining  partisans  in  medium  and 
large  cities. 

The  Progressive  Conservatives  were  weak  in  cities 
with  more  than  500,000  inhabitants  and  also  in  their  suburbs. 
These  same  areas  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
Liberals.   Although  the  influence  of  Montreal  was  partly 
responsible  for  this  situation,  what  little  support  the 
Progressive  Conservatives  enjoyed  in  Quebec,  through  their 
association  with  the  Union  Nationale,  was  found  mostly  in 
that  city.   Controlling  for  the  presence  of  unions  revealed 
additional  weaknesses  for  the  Progressive  Conservatives  among 
union  members.   Liberal  strength  was  at  about  the  same  level 
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among  both  union  members  and  nonmembers .   If  the  Liberal 
Party  can  be  seen  as  a  party  of  the  left,  and  admittedly 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  viewing  it  as  such,  then 
its  record  and  that  of  the  New  Democrats  reveal  a  tendency 
for  Canada's  largest  communities  to  produce  leftist  voting 
among  the  working  class.   Table  5-2  summarizes  the  relation- 
ship between  party  preference  and  place  of  residence  for 
Canadian  manual  workers. 

Groat  Bri taj n 

In  Liu:  survey  data  available;  there  was  little  to 
indicate  that  there  was  any  significant  relationship 
between  size  of  community  and  party  identification  in 
Britain.   The  1959  survey  gave  mixed  results,  with  all 
three  major  parties  revealing  consistency  in  drawing  their 
partisans  from  towns  and  cities  of  various  size.   Controlling 
for  the  presence  of  unions  did  not  change  this  pattern. 
Among  the  handful  of  nationalist  supporters  there  was  a 
tendency  for  partisans  to  be  found  in  the  largest  cities, 
but  the  number  of  cases  is  too  few  to  draw  any  solid  con- 
clusions . 

Conclusions 

The  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  community 

and  working-class  political  attitudes  is  not  an  easy  one  to 

determine.   There  is  no  consistent  trend  emerging  from  the 

five  states  examined.   Although  there  is  a  modest  tendency 

for  leftist  and  class  voting  to  increase  with  the  size  of 
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the  city,  in  at  least  some  instances  this  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  intervening  variables,  such  as  unionization, 
rather  than  the  community  itself.   The  strength  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  Canada's  suburbs  is  probably  due  to 
both  the  union  presence  and  the  generally  higher  incomes  in 
these  localities. 

Despite  the  above  situation,  there  is  an  environment 
in  larger  communities  favoring  the  parties  of  the  working 
class,  or  one  working  against  the  more  conservative  parties. 
In  many  cases  workers  with  loyalties  to  parties  of  the 
right  are  tied  to  the  politics  of  the  past.   Issues  and 
cleavages  which  were  quite  important  at  one  time,  but  which 
have  declined  in  the  more  industrial  areas,  manage  to 
remain  more  visible  in  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 
Most  likely  those  workers  coming  to  the  cities  bring  their 
former  political  ideology  with  them.   However,  it  is  harder 
to  maintain  it  among  their  children,  and  the  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  cities  further  break  down  the 
old  traditions.   Where  there  are  community  organizations,  as 
in  Japan,  which  give  the  newcomer  a  sense  of  security  within 
the  city,  it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  drop  his  traditional 
ideology.   It  does  not  follow  that  in  all  instances  this 
socialization  process  will  lead  to  converts  for  the  left. 
Sometimes  old  loyalties  are  destroyed  without  new  ones  being 
produced.   Nonpartisanship  is  the  result. 

In  summary,  patterns  within  working-class  families, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  larger  factories  and  communities, 
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all  favor  the  parties  traditionally  supported  by  this 
class.   As  workers  increasingly  feel  the  pull  of  other 
influences,  the  influence  of  the  family  relationship  tends 
to  decline.   The  result  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in 
nonpartisanship  rather  than  conversion  from  one  party  to 
another.   In  a  postindustrial  society  labor  parties  may 
feel  less  able  to  cater  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
class,  as  that  sector  of  society  proportionally  diminishes. 
However,  workers  will  have  few  alternatives.   Parties  to 
the  right  may  be  viewed  as  too  antiquated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  modern  urbanized  worker.   Those  on  the  extreme 
left  may  be  considered  as  Loo  narrow  in  their  ideology  to 
have  much  influence  in  a  postindustrial  world. 


CHAPTER  VI 
ALIENATION  AND  PARTICIPATION 

Introduction 

In  examining  the  rise  of  Canadian  protest  movements, 
such  as  Social  Credit  and  the  Creditistes,  Maurice  Pinard 
frequently  stresses  the  economic  factors  which  draw  support- 
ers.  Not  actual  poverty,  but  perceived  worsening  economic 
conditions  and  relative  deprivation  were  important  to  both 
movements. 

He  also  notes  the  skill  of  the  Creditistes  in  using 
television  to  recruit  additional  followers.   Use  of  the 
media  enabled  the  Creditistes  to  accomplish  several  things. 
Potential  party  supporters  could  be  reminded  of  their 
economic  woes  and  shown  that  many  others  shared  their 
concern.   The  inability  of  either  the  federal  or  provincial 
governments  to  deal  with  the  electorate's  problems  could  be 
demonstrated.   Viewers  could  then  be  told  that  they  did  have 
an  alternative.   The  Liberal  Party  may  have  traditionally 
been  dominant  in  Quebec,  but  it  had  shown  itself  to  be 
ineffective  and  even  corrupt.   In  the  past  the  Union 
Nationale  may  have  been  the  traditional  vehicle  of  protest, 


1Pinard,  Rise  of  a  Third  Party,  pp.  100-122 
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but  it  had  proven  itself  to  be  conservative  and  too  weak  to 
obtain  power.   Now  there  was  the  Credit iste  movement,  which 

cared,  had  integrity,  and  was  worthy  of  the  support  of  those 

2 
who  felt  that  the  system  cared  little  about  them. 

Bradley  Richardson  found  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
in  Japan.   There  a  positive  correlation  was  found  between 
exposure  to  the  mass  media  and  pessimistic  attitudes. 
Richardson  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
media  frequently  stress  reports  on  political  corruption, 
violations  of  electoral  laws,  stories  of  vote-buying,  and 
other  similar  matters.    Those  exposed  Lo  the  media  obtain 
ample  material  for  the  development  of  a  cynical  outlook. 
Along  similar  lines,  Galli  and  Prandi  found  support  for  the 
Italian  Communists  to  be  positively  correlated  with  tele- 
vision and  radio  licenses,  while  a  negative  correlation 

4 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Conservative  Christian  Democrats. 

If  the  above  findings  hold  true  for  the  working 

class,  we  should  expect  to  find  support  for  protest  parties, 

and  possibly  leftist  parties,  among  those  workers  who  are 

most  dissatisfied  because  of  economic  or  other  factors. 

Similarily,  alienation  and  protest  party  support  should 

increase  with  more  exposure  to  the  media. 


2Ibid. ,  pp.  9,  23,  121-22. 

o 

""Bradley  M.  Richardson,  The  Political  Culture  of  Japan 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1974) ,  pp.- 78-79. 

4 
Gorgio  Galli  and  Alfonso  Prandi,  Patterns  of  Politi- 
cal Participation  in  Italy  (New  Haven:  Yale  UniversTty  Press, 
T9~70  ) ,  p  .  67  . 
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The  Influence  of  the  Media 
Whenever  possible  exposure  of  workers  to  political 
news  or  editorials  in  newspapers  was  examined  rather  than 
just  newspaper  reading  in  general.   In  the  case  of  television 

the  extent  of  the  workers'  contact  with  campaigns  was  the 

5 
chief  concern. 

The  Netherlands 

The  Dutch  worker  did  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
exposure  to  the  mass  media.   Some  55  percent  (1970)  reported 
at  least  occasional  reading  of  political  news,  and  66  per- 
cent said  they  viewed  political  campaigns  on  television. 
Although  this  contact  correlated  positively  with  leftist 
voting,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  produced  alienation. 
The  opposite  is  true. 

Those  who  had  contact  with  the  media  were  more  likely 
to  feel  that  they  had  influence  on  the  political  process 
and  that  politics  in  general  could  be  understood.   For 
example,  36  percent  (1970)  of  those  who  regularly  watched 
television  campaigns  believed  the  political  process  could 
be  influenced,  while  only  28  percent  of  those  who  did  not 
watch  campaigns  thought  this  was  the  case.   Both  the  1970 
and  1973  data  revealed  that  similar  positive  feelings  were 
also  found  with  increasing  exposure  to  newspapers. 


5 

Some  of  the  surveys  examined  included  radio  exposure 

with  that  of  television,  making  it  impossible  to  completely 
isolate  the  impact  of  television.   It  is  unlikely  that  this 
greatly  affected  the  findings.   The  1957  Norwegian  survey 
included  only  radio  exposure. 
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Not  only  were  the  workers  who  paid  attention  to  the 
media  more  likely  to  express  positive  feelings,  they  were 
also  more  frequent  voters.   In  1970  nonvoting  decreased  from 
23  percent  among  those  with  no  television  contact  to  13  per- 
cent among  those  who  were  frequent  viewers. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  Dutch  workers  with  only 
occasional  contact  with  the  media  were  sometimes  as  pessi- 
mistic as  those  with  no  contact.   Among  this  group  nonvoting 
was  slightly  higher  than  among  the  no  contact  group.   Thus, 
slight  or  sporadic  exposure  to  the  media  may  produce  a  result 
entirely  different  from  more  regular  contact  with  it. 

TABLE  6-1 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  ABILITY  TO  INFLUENCE  THE  GOVERNMENT  BY 
NEWSPAPER  READING  AMONG  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS,   1970 


Attitude 

Toward 

Government 


Percentage 
Who  Never 
Read  Political 
News 


Percentage 
Who  Occa- 
sionally 
Read  Political 

News 


Percentage 
Who  Fre- 
quently or 
Regularly 
Read  Polit- 
ical News 


Government 
cannot  be 
influenced 

Government 
can  be 
influenced 

N 


73 

27 
300 


75 

25 
83 


61 

39 

279 


Chi  square  significant  at  0.0106 
Gamma  -  0.2359 
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As  previously  mentioned,  those  workers  with  the 
greatest  media  contact  not  only  were  the  most  optimistic 
but  also  more  often  supported  parties  of  the  left.   Among 
Labor  voters  48  percent  (1970)  reported  frequent  exposure 
Lo  television  political  campaigns.   Even  higher  percentages 
were  reported  for  Democrats  '66  and  the  Communists.   With 
the  exception  of  the  AKP,  with  47  percent  of  its  voters 
reporting  frequent  television  exposure,  percentages  were 
less  for  parties  of  the  right.   Lowest  was  the  CHU  with  only 
28  percent  of  its  voters  reporting  frequent  watching  of 
television  campaigns.   In  general  the  1972  and  1973  surveys 
uncovered  a  similar  relationship  between  voting  and  media 
exposure . 

As  a  group,  Dutch  workers  may  not  be  very  optimistic. 
In  1970,  83  percent  thought  that  at  least  at  times  they 

could  not  understand  politics  because  the  process  is  so 

6 
complicated.    Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 

better  informed  or  those  supporting  the  left  are  less  opti- 
mistic or  more  alienated.   To  the  contrary,  it  is  those  on 
the  right  who  appear  to  be  both  the  most  isolated  and  the 
least  likely  to  feel  that  anything  can  be  done  about  their 
situation . 


6 
The  low  love]  of  political  efficacy  is  undoubtedly 

in  part  the  result  of  the  method  used  for  operat ionalizat i on 

of  this  variable.   Most  surveys  asked  respondents  if  at 

times  the  political  process  did  not  seem  too  complicated 

to  be  understood.   Probably  the  majority  of  citizens  in  all 

polities,  regardless  of  class,  have  such  feelings  part  of 

the  time. 
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Norway 

To  a  great  extent  the  Norwegian  situation  resembled 
that  of  Holland.   There  was  only  a  slight  tendency  in  1957 
for  high  media  exposure  (radio  and  newspapers)  to  be  associ- 
ated with  leftist  voting.   By  1965  the  relationship  was  quite 
pronounced.   Of  those  who  had  heavy  exposure  to  television 
campaign  coverage  67  percent  identified  with  Labor.   Among 
those  with  no  media  contact  Labor's  support  dropped  to  53 
percent.   While  comprising  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
working-class  sample,  Socialist  People's  Party  voters  wero 

n 

among  those  with  the  most  television  contact.    Some  64 
percent  reported  heavy  exposure  to  the  campaign,  a  higher 
percentage  than  any  other  party. 

Communist  support  was  too  light  to  properly  evaluate, 
but  a  different  situation  was  found  among  the  parties  of  the 
right.   For  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals  voting  strength 
remained  steady  regardless  of  the  amount  of  television  ex- 
posure.  For  the  Center  Party,  the  pattern  is  not  completely 
clear,  but  it  made  its  poorest  showing  with  those  who  had 
the  most  contact  with  televison.   With  the  Christian  Party 
there  is  a  negative  correlation  between  voting  strength  and 
media  contact.   Of  those  who  did  not  view  television  10 
percent  voted  for  the  Christians.   This  percentage  declines 
to  3  percent  for  those  with  heavy  exposure.   For  those  who 
watched  approximately  half  the  televised  debates  the 
percentage  was  4. 


7N  =  52. 
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The  Norwegian  findings  support  the  reinforcement 

Q 

thesis  first  formulated  by  Paul  Lazarfeld.    Those  with 
heavy  media  exposure  were  more  active  political  participants, 
They  were  also  more  optimistic  about  the  entire  political 
situation.   In  1965  nonvoting  showed  a  steady  decline  from 
19  percent  among  those  who  watched  no  televised  political 
debates  to  2  percent  for  those  who  reported  that  they  viewed 
most  of  them. 

While  most  of  the  Norwegian  working  class  was  pessi- 
mistic, the  percentage  of  those  who  believed  it  was  possible 
to  have  some  influence  on  the  government,  rose  from  23  per- 
cent among  those  with  no  television  exposure1  to  35  percent 
for  respondents  with  heavy  exposure.   This  latter  group  was 
also  more  inclined  to  feel  that  the  political  process  was 
understandable. 

The  Norwegian  respondents  were  also  asked  for  their 
opinions  on  how  well  they  thought  the  country  was  governed. 
Again  the  more  exposure  there  was  to  televised  debates  the 
more  often  workers  expressed  a  positive  attitude.   However, 
on  this  issue  a  majority  within  all  groups  had  a  favorable 
view. 

The  one  essential  difference  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Norwegian  worker  was  that  a  modest  degree  of  exposure 
to  the  media  seemed  to  have  a  much  more  positive  impact  on 


Paul  F.  Lazarfeld,  Bernard  Berelson,  and  Hazel 
Gaudet,  The  People ' s  Choice :   How  the  Voter  Makes  Up  His 
Mind  in  a  Presidential  Campaign^  2nd  ecL  CNew  York : 
Columbia  University  Press,  1948),  pp.  87,  91. 
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the  Norwegian.   Usually  those  reporting  that  they  had 
watched  a  few  or  half  the  political  debates  were  more 
pessimistic  and  less  likely  to  vote  than  those  who  watched 
most  of  them,  but  their  views  were  more  similar  to  this 
group  than  to  those  who  watched  none  of  the  programs.   The 
opposite  situation  existed  in  the  Netherlands. 

Japan 

Japan  offers  a  contrast  to  Holland  and  Norway.   While 
not  exactly  confirming  the  findings  of  Richardson,  the 
analysis  did  reveal  thai  the  Japanese;  working  class  had  a 
high  exposure  to  the  media  and  thai  the  impact  was  far  less 
positive  than  in  the  two  countries  previously  discussed. 

In  1967  79  percent  of  the  Japanese  workers  reported 
fairly  regular  exposure  to  political  information  in  news- 
papers.  A  slightly  smaller  percentage,  76  percent,  said 

they  had  frequent  access  to  political  news  from  watching 

9 
television.    Newspaper  readers  were  more  positive  in  their 

feelings  about  the  ability  to  influence  the  government  than 

were  nonreaders .     There  was  virtually  no  difference  in  th*? 

attitudes  of  television  viewers  and  those  who  did  not  watch 

television.   Voting  showed  only  a  very  small  increase  for 

those  who  viewed  television  news  regularly. 


9 
For  the  question  on  newspaper  readership  N  =  192. 

For  the  question  on  television  viewing  N  =  220. 

However,  the  relatively  small  group  of  nonreaders, 
only  37  respondents,  makes  the  apparent  positive  influence 
of  newspaper  exposure  open  to  question. 
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At  first  glance  there  was  no  shift  to  the  left  among 
respondents  with  greater  media  exposure.   Of  those  with 
regular  newspaper  readership  40  percent  supported  the  Liberal 
Democrats  and  39  percent  the  Socialists.   Among  regular 
television  viewers  the  percentages  were  40  and  41  respective- 
ly.  However,  a  breakdown  of  the  adherents  of  these  two 
major  parties  did  reveal  more  similarity  to  the  European 
pattern  than  the  previous  figures  indicate.   In  reality  the 
Liberal  Democrats  did  draw  more  of  their  partisans  from  the 
group  without  television  exposure.   Some  28  percent  of  the 
party's  followers  came  from  this  group  compared  to  only  18 
percent  for  the  Socialists.   The  Liberal  Democrats  could 
claim  55  percent  of  those  who  did  not  view  political  news, 
while  32  percent  of  that  group  sided  with  the  Socialists. 
The  problem  for  the  Socialists  was  that  they  could  not  gain 
the  voting  support  of  those  with  television  exposure.   With- 
in this  group  19  percent  identified  with  the  Komeito, 
Democratic  Socialists,  Communists,  and  other  candidates. 

Very  small  Ns  do  make  evaluation  difficult.   However, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  regular  newspaper  readership  among 
Democratic  Socialist  voters  reached  100  percent,  and  frequent 

television  exposure  among  Komeito  voters  was  also  100  per- 

1  p 
cent.     In  the  case  of  the  Komeito  the  media  contact  may 

help  to  produce;  a  pessimistic  voter.   The  situation  among 


1XN   =    160. 

12 

For  the  Democratic  Socialists  N  =  12 ;  for  the 

Komeito  N  =  9. 
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Democratic  Socialist  supporters  was  probably  the  result  of 
their  generally  higher  education  and  income  levels. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  situation  lies  somewhere  between  that  of 
Japan  and  the  European  states.   There  is  at  least  limited 
evidence  that  exposure  to  the  media  moves  the  working  class 
both  leftward  and  in  a  more  optimistic  direction.   Although 
the  chi  square  is  weak  (significant  at  the  0.1234  level),  in 
1968  those  with  regular  viewing  of  television  debates  had  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  ability  to  influence  the 
government.   The  percentage  for  this  group  was  48  compared 
to  43  for  those  with  little  or  no  television  exposure. 
Among  those  who  watched  television  25  percent  believed  that 
the  political  process  could  be  understood  all  the  time,  while 

among  those  who  were  not  television  viewers  the  percentage 

13 
declined  to  18.  '   However,  there  was  almost  no  difference 

in  the  voting  rate  of  both  groups. 

Among  voters  of  all  parties  there  was  a  high  degree 

of  exposure  to  television  political  coverage.   Some  64 

14 
percent  reported  watching  the  television  debates,    but  for 

Conservative  supporters  the  figure  declined  to  57  percent, 

and  for  the  Liberals  it  increased  to  68  percent.   The  minor 

patterns  are  also  of  interest.   For  the  New  Democrats  the 

percentage  was  68,  which  along  with  that  of  the  Liberals  was 


*JChi  square  =  0.0027 
14N  =  1009. 
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the  highest  of  any  party.   The  Credit istes '  43  percent  was 

the  lowest  of  all  the  parties,  revealing  again  the  similarity 

between  that  group  and  such  groups  as  Norway's  Christians. 

Great  Britain 

The  British  findings  differ  somewhat  from  the  pattern 
found  in  the  other  states.   For  the  most  part  the  Butler  and 
Stokes'  surveys  indicate  that  the  level  of  newspaper  reader- 
ship has  little  impact  on  party  support.   Those  who  voted 
Conservative  were  as  likely  to  follow  political  campaigns 
in  newspapers  as  were  those  who  voted  for  Labour.   Libera] 
voters  had  the  highest  percentage  of  readers  among  any  of 
the  parties. 

Newspaper  readers  were  more  apt  to  go  to  the  polls. 
In  1966,  88  percent  of  them  did  cast  ballots  compared  to  76 
percent  of  the  nonreaders.   More  of  them  also  believed  that 
through  voting  government  could  be  influenced.   On  this 
matter  most  British  workers  were  generally  positive,  with 
73  percent  believing  that  voting  did  matter.15   The  same 
positive  feelings  were  usually  associated  with  viewing 
campaigns  on  television.   However,  as  before,  media  exposure 
did  not  increase  voting  support  for  Labour. 

Some  slippage  was  inevitable  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  operat ional ize  the  1959  and  1973  surveys  in  the 


15 

N  =  1022.   The  high  percentage  is  undoubtedly  due 

to  the  method  of  operationalization .   The  1959  survey,  which 
sought  general  attitudes  about  respondents'  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  government,  found  that  only  32  percent  believed 
they  had  any  real  influence. 
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same  manner  as  the  Butler  and  Stokes'  data.   The  1959  study 
probed  for  regular  attention  to  newspaper  reading  and 
political  coverage  on  television.   The  1973  survey  was 
interested  only  in  the  degree  to  which  respondents  paid 
attention  to  news  pertaining  to  the  European  Community. 
The  results  were  still  the  same.   In  both  surveys  Conserva- 
tives had  more  media  exposure  than  Labourites,  and  Liberals 
had  slightly  more  than  Conservatives.   Among  those  with 
greater  media  contact  there  was  also  more  optimism  about 
the  ability  to  have  some  influence  on  the  government. 

Cone  1  us i on 

With  the  exception  of  Britain  more  media  exposure 
does  correlate  positively  with  support  of  the  working 
class  for  leftist  parties.   However,  even  in  Britain 
increased  media  contact  produces  positive  attitudes  about 
the  possibility  of  comprehending  the  political  process 
and  having  some  influence  on  it.   The  one  exception  in 
this  case  is  Japan.   In  some  instances  participation  in 
the  form  of  voting  increases  substantially  with  media 
exposure,  and  in  no  country  does  it  decline. 

There  is  no  theory  which  satisfactorily  explains 
the  behavior  of  the  working  class  in  every  single  instance. 
Nor  do  other  groups  in  the  states  examined  always  respond 
in  the  same  way  that  the  working  class  does.   For  example, 
for  Dutch  farmers  and  the  middle-class  sales  group,  non- 
voting did  decline  with  media  exposure.   However,  conservative 
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farmers  made  more  use  of  the  media  than  did  those  support- 
ing the  left,  while  among  the  sales  group  the  findings  were 
mixed.   Among  the  British  income  control  group  the  gap  in 
contact  with  the  media  between  Conservative  and  Labour 
voters  was  loss  than  for  working-class  respondents.   However, 
for  the  most  part  it  appears  that  more  media  exposure  means 
a  worker  is  not  tied  to  the  traditional  politics  of  the 
past.   This  is  exemplified  by  the  extensive  media  contact 
of  New  Democratic  followers  in  Canada  and  the  opposite 
situation  among  the  tradition-bound  conservative  parties 
in  Norway  and  Holland. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  media  help  to 
break  down  the  old  politics  or  if  it  is  a  case  that  workers 
pay  attention  to  the  media  because  they  are  now  in  situations 
where  the  old  politics  no  longer  seems  viable.   Probably 
both  factors  are  at  work.   Regardless  of  the  situation,  the 
worker  who  is  more  in  touch  with  the  media  probably  feels 
more  in  harmony  with  the  modern  world  in  which  he  lives.   He 
is  more  interested  in  society  and  participates  actively,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  voting.   His  support  of  the  left, 
far  from  being  a  sign  of  alienation,  is  actually  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  own  interests  in  the  present  world.   Workers  who 
support  protest  parties,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Komeito,  usually  have  low  levels  of  media  exposure.   They 
are  isolated  from  the  political  system  and  often  feel 
frustrated. 
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That  the  media  are  useful  in  promoting  political 
socialization  and  efficacy  has  long  been  recognized. 
Almond  and  Verba  note  the  positive  relationship  with 
political  cognition.     Almond  and  Powell  remark:   "There 
is  little  doubt  thai  the  mass  media  can  constitute  a  major 
factor  in  increasing  citizen  awareness  of  the  issues, 
leaders,  and  policy  alternatives  available  in  a  society."17 
What  has  been  seen  is  that  the  working  class  is  no  excepticn. 
Workers  with  access  to  the  media  are  more  knowledgeable 
citizens. 

While  the  above  may  be  true,  it  does  not  explain  the 
variations  among  different  societies.   It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  nature  of  the  media  within  a  particular  state  will 
have  a  unique  impact.   That  the  Japanese  press  might  produce 
a  more  pessimistic  citizen  may  be  due  to  its  tendency  to 

1  8 
usually  oppose  the  party  in  power.  °   Its  love  of  the  more 

raucous  debates  in  the  Diet  and  the  infighting  among  the 

various  party  factions  may  contribute  to  the  same  result.19 

Unlike  Norway  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  governments 


Almond  and  Verba,  p.  56. 

17 

Gabriel  A.  Almond  and  G.  Bingham  Powell,  Jr., 

Comparative  Politics:   System,  Process,  and  Policy,  Little, 

Brown  Series  in  Comparative  Politics,  2nd  ed.  (Boston: 

Little,  Brown  &  Co . ,  1978),  p.  96. 

18 

Philip  II.  Trezise  and  Yukio  Suzuki,  "Politics, 

Government,  and  Economic  Growth  in  Japan,"  in  Asia's  New 

Giant:   How  the  Japanese  Economy  Works,  eds .  Hugh  Patrick 

and  Henry  Rosovsky  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution, 
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have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  television  coverage,  the  large 
number  of  privately  owned  television  stations  in  Japan 
offer  a  convenient  vehicle  for  those  with  criticism  of  the 
government.   This  can  be  offset  only  partially  through  the 
governmunl-eon  Lrol  led  corporal  J  on  Nippon  Ilo.so  Kyokai  .   Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Socialist  opposition  sees  a 
government  under  constant  press  attack  and  itself  unable  to 
even  temporarily  gain  power  (unlike  Holland,  Norway,  or 
Britain).   A  degree  of  alienation  is  not  surprising. 

On  the  other  hand,  Richard  Rose  has  noted  the  rather 
conservative  philosophy  dominant  in  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation.   It  is  still  accused  of  giving  the  public  what 

it  thinks  it  needs  rather  than  what  the  public  wants  or 

20 
feels  it  needs.  w     Although  some  independent  radio  and 

television  stations  have  existed  since  1967,  the  situation 
remains  heavily  dominated  by  the  BBC.   Faced  with  this 
state  of  affairs  many  workers  may  tend  to  ignore  the  politi- 
cal content  of  BBC  programs.   That  minority  of  workers  which 
supports  the  Conservatives  may  of  course  have  their  views 
reinforced  and  may  also  have  more  contact  with  such  programs 
than  the  working  class  as  a  whole.   Perhaps  followers  of  the 
Labour  Party  feel  the  media  are  somewhat  slanted  against  them. 
As  a  result  they  are  less  exposed. 


Richard  Rose,  Politics  in  England :   An  Interpreta- 
tion for  the  1980s ,  Little,  Brown  Series  in  Comparative 
Politics,  3d  ecL  TBoston :  Little,  Brown  &,  Co.,  1980), 
p.  210. 
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Financial  Satisfaction  and  Feelings  of 
Political  Efficacy 

The  relationship  between  party  identification  and 

feelings  of  financial  satisfaction  was  also  examined. 

According  to  the  original  Marxian  thesis  i  t  is  its  desperate 

economic  situation  which  forces  the  proletariat  to  revolt. 

If  the  classical  Marxian  position  can  be  upheld,  financial 

dissatisfaction  should  push  workers  further  to  the  left. 

As  in  the  study  of  the  impact  of  the  media,  workers'  attitudes 

toward  their  ability  to  comprehend  and  influence  the  political 

process  were  also  compared.   As  above,  the  classical  position 

would  hold  that  as  alienation  from  the  system  increases  so 

would  support  of  the  left. 

The  Netherlands 

The  1970,  1972,  and  1973  Dutch  surveys  produced 
findings  which  were  harmonious  with  each  other.  In  general 
Labor  supporters  did  have  about  the  same  degree  of  financial 
dissatisfaction  as  supporters  of  other  parties.   In  1970,  17 
percent  of  Labor's  partisans  were  dissatisfied,  a  percentage 
exceeded  only  by  the  nonpartisans'  18  and  the  Communists' 
46.   However,  when  leaners  were  examined,  Labor  did  not  look 
much  different  from  the  other  principal  parties.   Communist 
and  nonpartisan  dissatisfaction  remained  high,  while  that  for 
Democrats  '66  was  about  average  for  both  partisans  and  leaners 
The  low  level  of  dissatisfaction  among  Liberals  reveals  that 
party's  attraction  for  those  with  high  incomes. 
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Communist  supporters  were  usually  more  likely  to 
express  negative  attitudes,  but  the  small  number  of  partisans 
makes  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  to  interpret.   Among  the 
remainder  of  those  with  a  party  identification  there  was 
little  difference  in  attitude.   When  party  is  ignored  one  can 
see  that  the  group  which  expressed  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  comprehend  politics  was  more  likely  to  actually  cast  a 
ballot  than  those  who  did  not. 

Dutch  workers  overall  were  not  confident  that  they 
could  have  seme  influence;  on  the  government.   In  1970  only 
31  percent  thought  this  was  possible1,"   but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  those  on  the  left  were  either  more  or  less 
pessimistic  than  those  on  the  right.   In  summary,  the  Dutch 
working  class  revealed  a  basic  consistency  in  its  altitudes 
toward  its  financial  situation  and  impact  on  the  government, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation.   The  situation  among  the 
control  groups  was  essentially  the  same. 

Norway 

The  1965  Norwegian  study  surveyed  for  attitudes  toward 
the  ability  to  both  understand  and  influence  the  political 
process.   Again  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  support 
for  parties  of  the  left  was  encouraged  by  negative  attitudes. 
Among  all  workers  33  percent  thought  influence  of  the 
government  was  possible.   For  those  voting  for  Labor  the 
percentage  was  35  percent,  while  for  Socialist  voters  it 


21N  =660 
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was  37.   Of  the  nonvoters  only  25  percent  believed  govern- 
ment could  be  influenced.   Among  the  handful  of  Christian 
supporters   24  percent  said  they  could  have  some  impact  on 

politics.   This  was  the  lowest  for  any  group  with  the 

22 
exception  of  the  Conservatives'  23  percent.  '   Once  again 

Christian  partisans  appeared  to  be  frustrated  with  their 

lot. 

Findings  on  the  respondents'  ability  to  understand 

politics  had  no  consistent  pattern.   Nonvoters  had  the 

smallest  percentage  of  those  who  thought  they  could  compre- 

23 
hend  the  political  situation.  '   Only  12  percent  claimed 

they  could  understand  it.   The  Liberals'  41  percent  was 

the  highest  of  any  group.   Labor,  with  a  percentage  of  25, 

was  very  close  to  the  26  percent  of  all  workers  who  said 

24 
they  did  understand  politics.     Both  the  Socialists  and 

Christians  had  a  higher  percentage  of  workers  with  an 

ability  to  follow  politics  than  was  found  among  the  total 

working-class  sample.   About  the  only  valid  conclusion  to 

be  made  is  that  noncomprehension  does  correlate  positively 

with  nonvoting. 


22 

For  the  Christians  N  =  34 ;  for  the  Conservatives 

N  -  43. 

23 

The  method  of  operationalization  of  this  variable 

undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  generally  low  percentage  of 

workers  who  claim  comprehension  of  the  political  process. 

Given  the  complexity  of  modern  society,  most  citizens, 

regardless  of  class,  probably  feel  there  are  times  when 

they  do  not  understand  the  political  system. 

24 

For  Labor  N  =  461;  for  the  total  working-class 

sample  N  -  739. 
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Japan 

The  Japanese  pattern  differs  somewhat  from  that 
discovered  in  Norway  and  Holland.   However,  the  1967  survey 
had  to  be  operationalized  along  different  lines.   Respondents 

were  asked  if  over  the  last  several  years  their  financial 

25 
situation  had  improved,  remained  the  same,  or  worsened. 

Among  the  working  class  and  the  income  control  group  a 
lower  percentage  of  Socialist  adherents  reported  that  their 
situation  had  improved,  and  a  higher  percentage  said  it  had 
worsened  when  compared  with  Liberal  Democratic  supporters. 
01'  the  Socialist  workers  24  percent  declared  their  financial 
situation  had  worsened,  but  only  10  percent  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats  expressed  similar  feelings. 

Despite  the  above  situation,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Socialists  were  more  alienated  from  the  political 
system  that  were  others.   About  as  many  Socialists  as 
Liberal  Democrats  said  they  could  always  understand  the 
political  system.   Among  the  Socialist  respondents  33  per- 
cent thought  they  might  have  some  influence  on  the  political 
system,  while  only  23  percent  of  the  Liberal  Democrats 
agreed.""  The  1958  Tokyo  survey  supports  the  1967  findings. 
This  survey  also  indicated  that  Socialist  voters  were  more 


25 

See  note  47,  chapter  1. 


26 


For  the  Socialists  N  =  70;  for  the  Liberal  Demo- 


crats N  =  68 
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likely  to  feel  that  they  could  have  impact  on  the  govern- 
mental  system. 

The  pattern  which  prevailed  among  the  small  number 
of  Komeito  partisans  and  voters  was  too  pronounced  to  go 
unnoticed  even  though  their  numbers  wore  very  few.   Only 
1  of  10  reported  that  his  income  had  improved,  while  1  out 
of  a  total  of  7  said  he  could  understand  or  influence  the 
political  system.   Similar  situations  were  found  among  the 
income  control  group,  with  Komeito  supporters  having  the 
lowest  percentage  of  respondents  reporting  improved  incomes 
of  any  group."    The  Komeito  partisan  continued  to  show 
considerable  similarity  to  the  Norwegian  Christian  and  the 
Canadian  Creditiste  supporter. 

In  contrast,  in  both  the  working-class  sample  and 
among  the  income  control  group,  the  small  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  had  the  highest  percentage  of  respondents 
with  improved  incomes.   This  party  seems  to  serve  frequently 
as  a  refuge  for  the  worker  who  has  a  better  than  average 
income  and  education.   He  is  also  more  likely  to  see  himself 
as  middle  class,  even  though,  like  all  Japanese  workers,  his 
usual  tendency  is  to  identify  with  the  working  class.   He  is 
not  quite  willing  to  settle  for  the  bourgeoise  politics  of 
the  Liberal  Democrats,  and  the  Democratic  Socialists  may  offer 

27 

The  1958  survey  found  workers  of  all  parties 

somewhat  more  optimistic.   Of  all  working-class  respondents 
48  percent  thought  they  had  some  governmental  influence. 

28 

N  =  31. 
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him  a  convenient  alternative  to  the  proletarian  image  of  the 
Japan  Socialist  Party.   He  resembles  a  British  Liberal,  a 
Conservative  partisan,  or  an  adherent  of  the  Dutch  Liberal 
Party . 

Canada 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  Canadian  data  is 
the  similarity  between  the  Creditiste  supporters  and  the 
Komeito  respondents  examined  above.   In  1968,  31  percent  of 
those  who  identified  with  the  Creditistes  reported  thai  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  financial  situation.   The 

next  highest  percentage  was  the  New  Democratic  Party's 

29  ^ 

18  percent.     In  1965  the  Creditistes  had  a  higher  per- 
centage of  adherents  reporting  a  worsening  financial  situation 

30 
than  did  any  other  party.     In  1968  only  11  percent  said  tney 

could  always  understand  politics,  while  the  percentage  for 
all  workers  was  23.   Of  the  total  working-class  sample  47 
percent  believed  they  might  be  able  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment, but  only  33  percent  of  the  Creditistes  agreed.   A 
similar  situation  existed  in  1965.   In  comparison  to  his 
fellow  workers,  the  Creditiste  is  dissatisfied  and  alienated. 


29 

For  the  Creditistes  N  =  26;  for  the  New  Democrats 
N  =  164. 

30 

For  the  1965  Canadian  survey  the  same  method  of 

operationalization  was  used  as  for  the  1967  Japanese  survey 

31 

Workers  in  the  1968  survey  were  also  examined 

about  their  general  attitude  toward  their  life.   Some  31 
percent  of  the  Creditistes  were  dissatisfied  compared  to 
14  percent  of  all  the  workers.   Although  New  Democratic 
identifiers  were  more  financially  dissatisfied  than  workers 
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The  profile  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  supporter 
is  also  interesting.   The  New  Democratic  Party  and  Social 
Credit  were  the  only  two  parties  which  had  a  majority  of 
workers  who  felt  they  could  influence  the  political  system. 
New  Democratic  partisans  were  also  more  likely  to  feel  that 

they  could  always  understand  the  political  system.   Yet, 

32 
only  30  percent  reported  being  very  financially  satisfied. 

This  compares  to  40  percent  for  all  workers  and  41  percent 
for  the  Liberals  (1968).   The  Creditistes  were  the  sole 
party  with  a  lower  percentage.   It  has  already  been  seen 
that  New  Democratic  Party  supporters  have  higher  than 
average  incomes.   They  can  hardly  be  called  economically 
alienated.   To  the  contrary,  this  party  attracts  those 
workers  who  have  high  aspirations.   They  have  generally 
found  the  system  good  and  are  confident  it  can  deliver  more. 

Ability  to  understand  and  influence  the  political 
system  did,  as  in  previous  instances,  correlate  positively 
with  actual  voting.   Aside  from  this  there  were  few  differ- 
ences among  the  remainder  of  the  workers.   Followers  of  the 
Progressive  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  were  very  similar 
in  their  attitudes  toward  their  financial  situation  and  the 
political  system.   The  few  Social  Credit  supporters  were 
somewhat  more  optimistic  than  the  typical  Canadian  worker. 

as  a  whole,  the  gap   between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  working 
class  was  less  on  the  matter  of  satisfaction  with  one's  life. 
Among  the  New  Democrats  18  percent  said  they  were  not  satis- 
fied. 

32N  =  164. 
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Great  Britain 

The  situation  in  Britain  is  a  partial  variation  from 
that  found  in  the  other  nations.   In  all  surveys  analyzed 
Labourites  reported  less  favorable  financial  circumstances 
than  did  the  Conservatives.  "   In  the  1959  survey  38  percent 
of  the  Labour  partisans  were  dissatisfied  compared  to  25 
percent  of  the  Conservatives  and  29  percent  of  the  non- 
partisans.  Given  Britain's  precarious  economic  situation 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  it  is  not  surprising  that  financial 
dissatisfaction  had  risen  among  all  segments  of  the  working 
class.   However,  the  1973  study  shows  that  the  relative 
situation  between  the  two  parties  had  not  changed.   Some 
47  percent  of  the  Labour  identifiers  were  dissatisfied 
compared  to  35  percent  for  the  Conservatives  and  44  percent 
for  the  nonpartisans.   Although  nationalist  party  supporters 

were  few,  it  is  still  noteworthy  that  47  percent  reported 

34 
being  unhappy  with  their  financial  position. 

In  the  Butler  and  Stokes'  surveys  respondents  were 
asked  whether  or  not  their  financial  situation  had  improved 
or  worsened  within  the  last  year.   The  findings  for  1964  are 
essentially  harmonious  with  those  reported  above,  although 
the  gap  was  more  narrow.   Of  the  Labour  supporters  17  per- 
cent reported  an  improved  situation  compared  to  25  percent 


33 

The  1959  and  1973  studies  asked  respondents  if  they 

were  satisfied  with  their  general  financial  situation.  The 
Butler  and  Stokes'  surveys  asked  workers  if  their  financial 
situation  had  improved  or  worsened  within  the  last  year. 

34N  =  19. 
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of  the  Conservatives,  while  18  percent  of  the  Labourites 
and  15  percent  of  the  Conservatives  claimed  their  situation 
had  deteriorated.   Only  in  the  1966  survey  was  there  a 
situation  similar  to  that  found  elsewhere,  with  the  left 
reporting  more  financial  satisfaction  than  the  right.   In 
that  year  24  percent  of  the  Labour  partisans  and  14  percent 
of  the  Conservatives  stated  an  improved  condition.   Those 
who  said  their  situation  had  worsened  comprised  16  percent 
of  the  Labour  following  and  30  percent  of  that  of  the 
Conservatives.   The  discrepancies  in  the  data  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  operationaiization .   They  may  also  be  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  in  1964  and  1968  the  Labour  Party 
was  in  power,  while  in  1973  the  Conservatives  governed  the 
country. 

Supporting  the  view  that  the  British  left  is  basically 
less  satisfied  is  the  analysis  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
working  class  on  the  ability  to  understand  and  influence 
the  political  process.   All  four  surveys  revealed  that  the 
left  was  either  less  optimistic  or  about  on  a  par  with  the 
Conservatives.   The  1959  study  found  Labour  supporters  con- 
siderably less  willing  to  state  that  politics  could  always 
be  understood.   Only  25  percent  of  them  expressed  such  a 
belief  compared  to  42  percent  of  the  Conservatives.   On  the 
matter  of  the  ability  to  influence  government  in  general 
(or  in  the  case  of  the  Butler  and  Stokes'  data,  influence  it 
through  the  electoral  process),  Conservatives  were  also 
more  optimistic.   In  1973,  50  percent  of  them  thought 
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government  could  be  influenced,  while  47  percent  of  the 

Labourites  and  46  percent  of  the  entire  working-class 

•at; 

sample  agreed. 

Conclusion 

The  data  presented  above  indicate  that  support  of 
the  left  by  the  working  class  is  not  the  result  of  either 
political  or  economic  alienation.   For  the  most  part  workers 
supporting  class  or  socialist  parties  have  levels  of  satis- 
faction as  high  as  or  higher  than  those  who  do  not. 

II  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  compared  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  British  proletariat,  supporters  of  Labour  are 
truly  alienated.   However,  they  did  reveal  a  lower  level  of 
satisfaction  and  efficacy.   This  may  be  due  to  the  different 
economic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  other  states  examined  had  economies  which  were  showing 
healthy  rates  of  growth  or  were  at  least  holding  their  own. 
Britain  was  a  country  with  real  economic  troubles.   In  such 
a  situation  the  working  class  is  often  likely  to  feel  the 
effects  as  severely  as  or  even  more  so  than  the  population 
as  a  whole.   The  higher  levels  of  home  ownership,  education, 
and  income  among  Conservative  working-class  partisans  may 
tend  to  somewhat  offset  the  impact  of  the  economic  diffi- 
culties for  this  group,  thus  lowering  the  levels  of  dis- 
satisfaction . 


35 

Of  the  16  nationalist  supporters  only  31  percent 

thought  the  political  process  could  be  influenced. 
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The  pattern  uncovered  by  Maurice  Pinard,  and  noted 
before,  is  one  that  is  again  quite  apparent.   Those  who  are 
truly  alienated  are  attracted  to  third  party  movements.   It 
is  difficult  to  say  much  about  the  characteristics  of  this 
group  in  any  single  country  because  they  are  so  few.   Yet, 
the  traits  are  so  similar  from  one  nation  to  another  that 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  same  phenomenon.   The  supporter  of  Norway's  Christians, 
Canada's  Creditistes,  Japan's  Komeito,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  Britain's  nationalist  parties  is  usually  found  at 
Lhe  bottom.   lit;  probably  has  fewer  skills  and  less  money 
than  the  average  worker.   Frequently  he  is  found  concen- 
trated in  regions  which  must  be  considered  the  economic 
and  political  backwaters  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides. 
He  has  a  high  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  so  often  feels  that  the  political  system 
and  the  traditional  parties  of  the  left  are  unresponsive. 
That  such  a  group  has  not  surfaced  in  the  Netherlands  does 
not  mean  that  it  does  not  exist  there.   The  party  which 
traditionally  attracts  Dutch  dissidents  of  this  type,  the 
Farmers'  Party,  is  not  particularly  suited  to  serve  the 
needs  of  working-class  partisans  and  attracts  very  few.   It 
is  essentially  agrarian  and  Calvinistic  in  its  orientation. 
Those  few  workers  it  does  persuade  to  vote  for  it  in  a  single 
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election  have  attitudes  similar  to  the  adherents  of  the 
other  parties  of  protest. 

The  Pattern  of  Part icipat  ion 
In  his  study  of  political  behavior  in  the  United 
States  Richard  Hamilton  found  that  as  a  whole  liberals  are 

less  likely  to  participate  in  political  events  than  are 

37 
conservatives.     If  we  define  the  working  class  as  liberal, 

because  the  majority  of  it  supports  left  of  center  parties, 

then  this  hypothesis  would  maintain  that  the  majority  of 

that  class  will  be  hesitant  to  engage  in  political  behavior. 

Furthermore,  if  valid,  it  would  help  to  explain  why,  despite 

its  numbers,  the  working  class  often  seems  to  have  slight 

impact  on  government  and  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim 

casts  serious  doubt  on  the  theory  that  liberals  are  passive. 

They  note  that  particularly  in  societies  such  as  Japan  and 

the  Netherlands  an  institutional  membership  is  highly 
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A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  1968  French  May  Revolt 
study  revealed  results  which  indicate  that  even  in  a  country 
where  workers  on  the  left  may  have  a  high  level  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  alienation  the  far  left  may  have  consider- 
ably less.   Among  members  of  the  Communist-backed  Confedera- 
tion Generale  du  Travail,  on  which  the  French  Communist 
Party  is  heavily  dependent,  70  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  either  unsatisfied  or  very  unsatisfied  with  their 
standard  of  living.   Among  members  of  the  Confederation 
Francaise  et  Democratique  du   Travail  (CFDT)  only  47  percent 
were  not  satisfied.   The  CFDT  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  support  for  France's  most  radical  political  party,  the 
Parti  Socialiste  Unifie.   This  party  alone  openly  supported 
the  strikers  and  demonstrators  in  1968. 

37 

Hamilton,  Class  and  Politics  in  the  United  States 

pp.  547-57.  ' 
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important  in  producing  political  participation.38   Workers, 
with  their  union  affiliation,  often  have  such  a  membership. 
Furthermore,  they  feel  that  parties  of  the  left  might  have 
an  ideological  position  which  would  encourage  them  to 
mobilize  those  who  otherwise  might  not  be  likely  to  partici- 
pate.  These  are  persons  with  below  average  education  and 

39 
incomes.  *   Thus,  the  worker  who  has  limited  socioeconomic 

resources  may  still  be  an  active  political  participant  if 

he  identifies  with  a  socialist  or  labor  party. 

The  Nether]  an  els 

The  findings  for  the  Netherlands  do  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  more  liberal  workers  will  turn  from  the 
political  process.   In  1970  of  683  workers  12  percent 
reported  attending  at  least  one  political  meeting.   For 
Labor  partisans  the  percentage  was  19.   Of  the  small  number 
of  Communists  33  percent  attended  a  political  meeting. 

It  is  true  that  active  participation  was  not  limited 

to  the  left.   For  the  ARP  the  percentage  of  participants  was 

41 
33  and  for  the  KVP  13.     If  leaners  are  taken  into  account 

the  Labor  following  looks  less  distinctive.   However,  the 
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Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  pp.  81,  87,  115,  121. 

39 

Ibid.,  p.  144.   However,  they  note  that  even  among 

the  left  those  with  better  socioeconomic  resources  are  more 

likely  to  be  participants  (p.  152). 

40 

For  Labor  N  =  110;  for  the  Communists  N  =  12 . 

41 

For  the  ARP  N  =  24 :  for  the  KVP  N  =  95. 
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other  parties  of  the  left  (Radicals,  Communists,  and  leaners 
but  not  partisans  of  Democrats  '66)  had  a  higher  than  average 
percentage  of  workers  who  attended  political  meetings.   The 
left  is  not  passive.   One  should  note,  of  course,  that  any 

party  affiliation  relates  significantly  to  participation. 

42 
This  is  also  the  conclusion  of  Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim.  " 

Ay  was  expected,  those  workers,  regardless  of  party 

identification,  who  were  union  members  were  more  likely  to 

attend  a  political  meeting.   Among  trade  union  members  21 

percent  reported  going  to  at  least  one  meeting  compared  to 

10  percent  of  the  nonmembers.   There  is  also  some  evidence 

from  the  1970  and  1973  surveys  that  members  of  confessional 

unions  were  just  as  likely  to  participate  as  those  in 

43 
secular  ones. 

Voting  is  the  most  popular  form  of  participation  in 

all  developed  states.   It  is  also  a  type  which  should  be 

affected  by  institutional  affiliation,  according  to  Verba, 

44 
Nie,  and  Kim.     Respondents  who  supported  Labor  were  more 

likely  to  vote  than  those  who  did  not.   Only  5  percent  of 

Labor's  partisans  did  not  vote,  while  9  percent  of  those 

affiliated  with  the  CHU  stayed  away  from  the  polls  (1970). 

For  nonpartisans  the  figure  rose  to  22  percent.   Once  again 


42 

Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  p.  115. 

43 

For  example,  in  1970  23  percent  of  the  members  of 

the  Dutch  Catholic  Trade  Union  attended  a  meeting  (N  =  62) 

compared  to  17  percent  of  the  members  of  the  National  League 

of  Trade  Unions  (N  =  82). 

44Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  pp.  136-37. 
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the  left  was  not  passive,  and  a  party  identification 
encouraged  participation. 

TABLE  6-2 

PARTY  PREFERENCE  AND  POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 
AMONG  DUTCH  MANUAL  WORKERS.  1970 


Percentage  of  Partisans 
and  Leaners  Who 

Party                Attended  at  Least  One              N 

Campaign  Meeting 

Communists                       36  22 

ARP                              27  33 

Liberals                      15  20 

Labor                            15  177 

KVP                              12  131 

Democrats  '66                    11  73 

CIIU                               7  31 

None                             1  140 


Among  the  control  groups  those  who  supported  leftist 
parties  participated  at  about  the  same  rate  as  those 
respondents  who  were  members  of  the  working  class.   The  fact 
that  so  few  farmers  and  middle-class  workers  supported  the 
parties  of  the  left  makes  comparison  difficult.   However, 
among  the  income  control  group  a  pattern  quite  similar  to 
that  among  the  working  class  was  found. 

Norway 

In  one  respect  the  Norwegian  findings  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  Netherlands.   Allegiance  to  any  party  promoted 
greater  attendance  at  campaign  meetings.   Only  3  percent  of 
the  nonpartisans  (1965)  attended  any  meetings  compared  to 
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9  percent  of  all  workers.   Nevertheless,  with  the  exception 

of  the  Conservative  Party,  Labor  had  the  lowest  percentage 

45 
with  10  percent  having  attended.     Still,  there  are  three 

factors  which  tend  to  counterbalance  this.   Ns  for  the  re- 
maining parties  are  small,  and  a  higher  degree  of  error  in 
the  findings  is  possible.   Secondly,  in  most  instances  the 
differences  between  Labor  and  the  parties  of  the  right  are 
not  great.   For  example,  12  percent  of  the  Christian  partisans 
attended  a  meeting.   Finally,  the  small  parties  to  the  left 
of  Labor  attracted  active  supporters.   Of  the  Socialists  23 
percent  went  lo  a.  political  meeting,  and  for  the  Communists 
the  percentage  was  14  percent.   Thus,  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  supporting  the  left  leads  to  a  passive 
political  style  in  Norway. 

For  the  most  part  voting  patterns  are  consistent  with 
the  above  findings.   Nonvoting  among  Labor  followers  was  a 
mere  4  percent,  while  for  nonpartisans  it  was  13  percent. 
Of  the  Liberal  respondents  6  percent  said  they  had  not 
voted  in  the  last  election,  but  the  Christians,  Conservatives, 
and  Center  Party  identifiers  claimed  100  percent  participation. 
However,  as  noted  above,  the  number  of  adherents  of  these 
parties  was  small. 

Japan 

Both  major  Japanese  political  parties  were  less 
likely  to  have  their  supporters  at  political  campaign 


45 

Only  1  out  of  19  Conservative  adherents  reported 

attending  any  political  meetings. 
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meetings  than  was  the  working  class  as  a  whole.   Yet,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  left  was  more  active  than  the  right. 
Among  the  Socialists  18  percent  attended  a  meeting  compared 
to  15  percent  of  the  Liberal  Democrats.   For  all  workers  the 
percentage  (1907)  was  19.   Attendance  was  high  for  the  minor 
parties  (Komeito,  Democratic  Socialists,  and  Communists),  but 
small  Ns  make  the  percentages  somewhat  questionable.   The 
Japanese  nonpartisan  also  had  a  high  rate  of  participation, 
but  again  the  actual  number  of  such  persons  was  small. 

Voting  patterns  found  among  Japanese  workers  are 
more  consistent  with  those  in  other  countries.   Identifi- 
cation with  a  political  party  produced  a  worker  more  likely 
to  cast  a  ballot.   Of  the  nonpartisans  in  1967,  45  percent 
did  not  vote.   However,  Japan  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
countries  included  in  which  a  major  party  of  the  right  had 
a  lower  rate  of  nonvoting  than  the  traditional  party  of  the 
working  class,  unless  one  considers  Norwegian  parties  with 
minimal  support  from  manual  laborers.   Among  the  Socialists 
27  percent  did  not  vote,  while  for  the  Liberal  Democrats  the 
figure  declined  to  20  percent. 

The  discrepancy  is  more  easily  noted  than  explained. 
Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim  stress  the  importance  of  education  and 

higher  incomes  in  producing  more  active  participants  in  all 

46 
classes.     Both  of  the  leading  Japanese  parties  have 

strength  among  all  educational  and  income  levels  of  the 


46 

Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  pp.  133-42. 
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Japanese  working  class.   One  possible  explanation  is  the 
nature  of  the  party  structure.   Because  the  country  was  so 
heavily  dominated  by  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  Socialist  worker  may  have  believed 
lhal  voting  was  a  futile  exercise.   His  views  on  political 
strikes,  discussed  below,  are  evidence  that  in  reality  he 
was  not  politically  passive. 

Respondents'  views  toward  strikes  were  used  as  an 
indirect  measure  of  political  activity.   The  assumption 
made  was  that  while  not  everyone  who  approves  of  strikos  or 
demonstrations  would  actually  take  part  in  one,  those  who 

do  approve  would  be  far  more  likely  to  participate  than 

47 
those  who  do  not.     The  1967  survey  is  particularly  help- 
ful at  this  point  because  it  inquired  about  respondents' 
attitudes  in  regard  to  political  strikes.   It  seems  clear 
that  workers  of  the  left  are  far  more  likely  to  favor  such 
demonstrations.   Only  21  percent  of  the  Liberal  Democrats 

expressed  sympathy  for  strikers  compared  to  44  percent  of 

48 
the  Socialists.     The  few  Communist  respondents  all  favorei 

political  strikes,  and  even  the  usually  moderate  handful  of 

Democratic  Socialists  was  more  likely  to  support  this  type 


47 

Although  this  indicator  can  be  used  for  rough 
comparisons,  it  probably  discriminates  against  those  on  the 
right.   These  persons  might  be  politically  active  but  dis- 
approve of  strikes  on  an  ideological  basis.   However,  right 
wing  strikes  and  demonstrations  certainly  are  not  unknown. 
Northern  Ireland  and  Italy  are  just  two  examples  of  areas 
where  they  are  rather  common. 

For  the  Liberal  Democrats  N  =  51;  for  the  Socialists 
N  -   61. 
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of  activity  than  were  the  Liberal  Democrats.   The  findings 
of  the  1958  Tokyo  survey  support  this  pattern  and  also 
show  that  in  urban  areas  the  disparity  in  attitude  between 
left  and  right  is  even  greater. 

An  analysis  of  the  Japanese  income  control  group  did 
reveal  less  difference  between  Liberal  Democratic  and 
Socialist  supporters.   For  example,  20  percent  of  the 

Liberal  Democratic  supporters  attended  at  least  one  cam- 

49 
paign  meeting  as  did  the  same  percentage  of  Socialists.  ' 

However,  this  hardly  means  that  the  working-class  left  com- 
prises the  passive  segment  of  the  Japanese  population. 
Within  its  own  class  it  was  first  to  support  political 
strikes  and  more  likely  to  go  to  the  polls  than  were  non- 
partisans. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  surveys  essentially  support  the  position 
previously  stated.   It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  left  of 
the  working  class  as  politically  passive.   As  is  usually  the 
case,  any  party  affiliation  tended  to  improve  participation. 
The  sole  exception,  the  Social  Credit  Party,  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  that  party's  base  in  the  largely  rural  and  agrarian 
prairie  provinces.   Of  its  58  supporters  43  percent  came  from 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  with  another  31  percent  from  British 
Columbia.   However,  while  the  party  did  draw  well  in  rural 


49 

For  the  Liberal  Democrats  N  =  288;  for  the  Socialists 

N  =  239. 
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» 

areas  and  small  towns,  its  rural  orientation  was  really 
no  stronger  than  that  of  the  Progressive  Conservatives. 
Thus,  a  rural  base  can  only  partly  account  for  the  situation 

TABLE  6-3 

PARTY  PREFERENCE  AND  POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 
AMONG  CANADIAN  MANUAL  WORKERS   1968 


Percentage  of 
Partisans  Who 
Party  Attended  at  Least 


One  Campaign 
Meeting 


Creditistes  26  31 

Now  Democrats  18  140 

Liberals  13  409 
Progressive 

Conservatives  13  211 

Social  Credit  2  5S 

None  8  178 


As  was  true  elsewhere,  union  members,  regardless  of 
party,  were  more  likely  to  attend  political  meetings.   Con- 
sidering the  higher  percentage  of  union  members  in  the 
Liberal  Party  compared  to  the  Progressive  Conservatives,  one 
might  argue  that  the  Liberals  actually  are  somewhat  more 
politically  passive  when  the  influence  of  the  trade  union 
movement  is  discounted. 

Canadian  voting  patterns  are  essentially  consistent 
with  those  found  in  the  other  countries  surveyed.   Partisans 
were  far  more  likely  to  cast  their  ballots  than  were  non- 
partisans.  In  1968,  43  percent  of  those  respondents  with 
no  party  affiliation  said  they  did  not  vote  in  the  most 
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recent  federal  election.   The  lowest  percentage  for  any 
party  was  Social  Credit's  25  percent.   Among  the  three 
major  parties  there  was  little  difference  in  the  ability 
to  mobilize  voters.   However,  the  New  Democrats  had  the 
most  success.   Of  their  adherents  13  percent  did  not  vote 
compared  to  14  percent  for  the  Progressive  Conservatives 
and  15  percent  for  the  Liberals.   Less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Creditistes  stayed  away  from  the  polls. 

The  1968  Canadian  survey  probed  for  attitudes  toward 
wildcat  strikes.   It  uncovered  more  sympathy  from  the  New 
Democrats  than  from  any  other  party.   Of  the  New  Democratic 
partisans  40  percent  expressed  sympathy  for  the  strikers, 
while  30  percent  of  the  Liberals  and  25  percent  of  the 
Progressive  Conservatives  had  similar  feelings.   The  posi- 
tion of  the  minor  parties  was  somewhat  reversed  from  that 
found  earlier  in  regard  to  political  meetings.   Social 
Credit  looked  quite  activist  with  29  percent  approving  of 
wildcat  strikes.   The  Creditistes,  with  only  12  percent  in 
favor  of  the  strikes,  were  the  most  conservative  group. 

The  1972  .survey,  which  inquired  about  attitudes  toward 
strikes  by  public  employees,  presents  an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  1968  study.   Progressive  Conservative  followers  were 
the  most  likely  to  approve  of  these  strikes.   Some  70  percent 
said  they  did  favor  them,  while  among  New  Democratic  Party 
adherents  the  percentage  was  almost  as  high.   Only  51  percent 
of  the  Liberals  approved,  and  Social  Credit  supporters  were 
the  least  likely  to  say  that  the  strikes  had  their  sympathy. 
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In  summary,  the  Canadian  situation  is  difficult  to 
interpret.   There  is  inconsistency  in  the  findings  from  one 
survey  to  another.   Also,  among  supporters  of  the  major 
parties  the  differences  are  not  great.   Further  complicating 
matters  is  the  presence  of  the  Liberal  Party,  whose  creden- 
tials as  a  workers'  party  can  be  seriously  questioned. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the 
Canadian  left  is  not  passive.   It  is  not  as  activist  as  the 
left  in  some  countries,  but  it  has  hardly  ignored  the 
political  life  of  the  nation. 

Great  Britain 

The  British  situation  offers  little  variety  from  what 
has  previously  been  discussed.   In  the  1964  Butler  and 
Stokes'  survey  7  percent  of  the  Labour  partisans  attended 
one  or  more  political  meetings.   The  percentage  for  Conserva- 
tive identifiers  and  the  nonpartisans  was  also  7  percent, 
while  the  Liberals  were  not  far  behind  with  6  percent.   Again 
union  membership  correlated  positively  with  attendance. 

As  was  the  case  in  other  countries,  working-class  non- 
partisans had  the  poorest  voting  record.   Of  the  nonpartisans 
49  percent  did  not  vote  in  the  last  national  election.   Only 
14  percent  of  the  Labour  partisans  and  15  percent  of  the  Con- 
servatives did  not  cast  ballots.   Nonparticipation  among 
the  Liberals  was  higher,  climbing  to  21  percent,  but  still 
well  below  the  rate  of  the  nonpartisans. 
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Attitudes  toward  strikes  produced  no  surprises. 
Labour  supporters  were  much  more  sympathetic  in  their 
views.   Some  64  percent  approved  of  strikes,  with  43  percent 
of  the  Liberals  and  only  27  percent  of  the  Conservatives 
concurring. 

In  comparison  with  the  middle-class  control  group, 
the  working-class  left  did  not  appear  unusual.   Control 
group  Labourites  were  about  as  ready  to  express  sympathy  for 
strikers  as  were  working-class  partisans.   However,  middle- 
class  Conservatives  were  somewhat  more  negative  than  their 
working-class  counterparts.   Participation  among  the  middle 
class  was  slightly  higher,  with  11  percent  of  the  total 
indicating  they  had  attended  at  least  one  campaign  meeting. 
Findings  for  the  income  control  group  were  very  similar  to 
those  for  the  working-class  respondents. 

Conclusion 

Not  one  of  the  countries  examined  provides  convincing- 
evidence  for  the  view  that  because  of  its  leftist  orientation 
the  working  class  will  probably  play  a  passive  political 
role.   Workers  supporting  labor  and  socialist  parties  were 
usually  found  to  participate  at  a  level  as  high  or  higher 
than  those  who  were  either  nonpartisan  or  who  supported 
rightist  parties.   However,  it  would  be  naive  to  look  upon 
this  group  as  one  with  a  strong  commitment  to  political 
activism.   V/ith  the  exception  of  attitudes  on  strikes,  the 
activist  stance  of  the  left  was  usually  not  much  stronger 
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than  that  of  supporters  of  other  political  parties.   With 
few  exceptions,  any  party  identification  seemed  to  stimulate 
political  interest  and  participation.   What  advantage  the 
left  enjoyed  can  be  accounted  for  in  many  cases  by  the 
presence  of  a  higher  percentage  of  union  members  in  its 
ranks . 

The  above  findings  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
uncovered  by  Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim  for  the  electorate  as  a 
whole.   They  note  the  ability  of  institutions  to  mobilize 
the  citizen.   In  some  societies  those  without  institutional 

affiliations  may  find  it  difficult  to  participate  at  more 

50 

than  a  very  minimal  level.     The  union  and  party  affilia- 
tions of  the  working-class  left  do  encourage  participation. 
Even  the  more  conservative  workers  are  more  politically 
active  than  nonpartisans. 

Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim  stress  the  fact  that  members  of 
all  classes  who  have  a  greater  degree  of  socioeconomic 
resources  tend  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  political 
life  of  society.51  The  fact  that  workers  usually  rank 
below  the  median  in  both  education  and  income  probably 
accounts  for  the  working-class  left  (and  the  class  as  a 
whole)  not  being  more  politically  active.   However,  these 
workers  are  neither  isolated  from  the  world  nor  alienated. 


Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  p.  115. 
51Ibid.,  pp.  133-42. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSION:   THE  MANY  WORKING  CLASSES 
IN  THE  POST INDUSTRIAL  AGE 


Can  one  really  talk  about  a  true  industrial  prole- 
tariat in  the  way  that  Marx  understood  it?  Does  a  common 
occupational  orientation  produce  a  common  political  out- 
look?  That  is  the  question  which  this  study  set  out  to 
examine. 

Several  things  were  uncovered  lor  the  time  period 
when  the  working  class  was  cross-pressured  by  the  early 
stages  of  postindustrial  society  and  the  remnants  of 
the  old  one.   A  large  segment  of  the  working  class  did 
share  a  common  political  outlook.   In  many  instances  the 
views  held  by  this  group  were  not  radically  different 
from  those  of  other  social  classes.   The  working  class 
did  differ  from  other  classes,  but  in  most  cases  these 
differences  were  moderate.   We  do  not  find  an  alienated 
proletariat.   It  has  neither  isolated  itself  nor  called 
for  a  far-reaching  revolution.   However,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct minority  of  the  working  class  which  was  different 
from  the  mainstream  of  that  group.   When  this  segment  is 
included  the  dawn  of  the  postindustrial  age  is  a  period 
of  not  one  but  many  working  classes. 
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This  analysis  of  working-class  attitudes  and  behavior 
reveals  that  in  terms  of  political  orientation  there  are  in 
reality  at  least  four  working  classes.   The  first  of  these 
is  the  disadvantaged.   Though  small  in  number,  compared  to 
the  total  electorate  and  their  own  class,  they  have  less 
income  and  education.   Noteworthy  is  their  isolation  from 
both  the  remainder  of  their  class  and  the  rest  of  society. 
Frequently  they  are  concentrated  in  regions  and  communities 
which  are  economic  backwaters  and  which  lie  some  distance 
from  the  centers  of  national  political  power.   These  workers 
also  have  less  access  to  the  media,  thus  furthering  their 
isolation. 

Given  the  above  situation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
financial  and  political  dissatisfaction  is  higher  among 
this  group  than  any  other.   Along  with  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  is  also  an  attitude  of  helplessness.   The 
political  system  as  it  presently  exists  does  not  seem  to 
care,  and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  workers  can  under- 
stand the  system.   The  result  of  all  of  this  is  a  rejection 
of  Lhc  parties  of  the  mainstream.   Alienation  moves  this 
disgruntled  group  in  the  direction  of  Norway's  Christian 
People's  Party,  Japan's  Komeito,  Canada's  Creditistes,  the 
Plaid  Cymru  or  the  Scottish  Nationalists.   In  certain  cases 
membership  in  labor  unions  where  the  level  of  alienation  is 
high,  or  in  religious  movements  opposed  to  the  established 
or  "respectable"  churches,  may  reinforce  feelings  of  being 
different  and  of  having  been  excluded  from  many  of  the 
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benefits  of  a  modern  industrial  economy.   Linguistic 
differences  (such  as  those  which  exist  in  Norway,  Wales, 
and  Canada)  can  reinforce  this  sense  of  alienation  and 
exclusion.   Isolation  in  small  communities  and  places  of 
employment  may  do  the  same. 

TABLE  7-1 
THE  WORKING  CLASS  AND  PARTIES  OF  THE  ALIENATED 


Percentage  of 

Country,  Year  Workers  Who 

of  Survey  ,  and  Idont  i  f'y  wi  In 

Party  I'arl.y 


Norway,  1905, 

Christian  People's 

Party  5  807 

Japan,  1967, 

Komeito  (Clean 

Government  Party)         4  235 

Canada,  1968, 

Creditistes  2  1245 

Great  Britain,  1973, 
Scottish  Nationalists 

and  Plaid  Cymru  2  953 

Netherlands,  1970, 

Farmers'  Party  0a  687 


aAlthough  the  Farmers'  Party  attracted  no  partisans 
in  1970  2  percent  of  710  Dutch  workers  stated  they  voted 
for  the  party. 


As  mentioned  many  times  tnroughout  this  study,  and  as 
table  7-1  reveals,  the  size  of  this  group  is  not  large.   The 
optimists  may  believe  that  in  the  future  its  numbers  will 
grow  smaller,  as  the  1979  defeat  for  Britain's  nationalist 
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parties  seemed  to  indicate.   As  levels  of  education  and 
possibly  income  rise  throughout  postindustrial  societies 
surely  even  this  group  should  in  the  long  run  receive  some 
benefits.   The  Komeito  seems  to  have  peaked  even  if  it  has 
not  disappeared.   However,  other  factors  must  be  considered. 
Parti  Quebecois  now  governs  the  province  of  Quebec.   At 
least  in  the  Montreal  area  it  attracts  the  same  people  as 
did  the  Creditistes — the  economically  disadvantaged.   Despite 
its  defeat  in  the  referendum  on  the  province's  future,  the 
party  itself  remains  popular.   It  is  unlikely  it  will  lose 
control  of  the  provincial  government  in  tho  near  future.   In 
1972  and  1973  the  Christian  People's  Party  under  Lars 
Korvald  was  strong  enough  to  head  a  coalition  Norwegian 
government.   The  late  1970s  saw  the  rise  of  a  similar  move- 
ment in  neighboring  Finland. 

Considering  the  findings  of  Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  parties  representing  disadvantaged 
workers  have  had  a  degree  of  success.   It  is  true  that  this 
segment  of  the  electorate  has  little  in  the  way  of  socio- 
economic resources  to  convert  into  political  activity. 
However,  their  findings  indicate  that  institutions  can 
frequently  overcome  this  handicap  and  mobilize  these 
persons.    A  party  such  as  Japan's  Komeito  offers  the 
worker  far  more  than  just  a  candidate  to  represent  him. 
It  may  have  obtained  a  job  for  him,  found  him  a  place  to 
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live,  and,  through  its  religious  affiliate,  given  him  a 
new  sense  of  identity.   Because  of  this  situation  getting 
the  worker  to  vote  for  the  party  should  not  be  difficult  at 
all. 

The  common  religious  and  language  traits  shared  by 
many  of  the  Norwegian  Christian  People's  Party  supporters 
create  a  similar  environment.   The  worker  may  not  belong  in 
the  larger  society,  but  he  does  feel  as  though  he  belongs  to 
the  group.   On  election  day  he  will  be  a  willing  supporter. 

The  nature  of  postindustrial  society  indicates  that 
the  popularity  of  these  movements  may  endure  for  some  time. 
As  Daniel  Bell  points  out,  such  societies  praise  and  reward 

those  with  sophisticated  skills  and  more  education.   The 

o 
need  for  the  semiskilled  becomes  less  and  less.    Educational 

r> 

levels  may  be  increasing  for  most  blue  collar  workers,   but 
there  will  be  that  minority  which  remains  behind.   The 
stragglers  should  be  excellent  prospects  for  the  parties  of 
alienation  and  protest. 

While  such  parties  will  probably  do  well  among 
workers  in  the  more  isolated  regions  and  communities,  the 
future  postindustrial  states  may  also  produce  conditions  which 
will  cause  urban  dwellers  to  be  attracted  to  these  movements. 
As  old  urban  industrial  cities  decline  and  give  way  to 
centers  of  the  new  technology  those  workers  displaced  may 


2 
Daniel  Bell,  The  Coming  of  Post-Industrial  Society: 

A  Venture  in  Social  Forecasting  TNew  York:  Basic  Books,  1973) , 

p.  136. 

3 
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become  potential  recruits.   In  those  areas  where  migration 
from  rural  areas  continues  (as  in  Norway)  there  is  further 
opportunity  to  build  up  a  large  urban  following.   The  dis- 
advantaged and  alienated  group  of  workers  may  thus  be  a 
constant  feature  of  postindustrial  society. 

Finally,  we  might  note  that  smaller  urban  centers  in 
particular  may  have  the  potential  to  become  strongholds  of 
the  alienated.   Verba,  Nie,  and  Kim,  as  well  as  Hamilton, 

found  that  smaller  communities  do  have  the  ability  to 

4 
influence  voters'  behavior.    Communal  activity  increases 

5 
in  such  an  environment.    Disgruntled  workers  will  tend  to 

have  a  greater  impact  on  others  and  win  recruits  for  their 

cause.   A  weaker  union  presence  in  these  cities  may  also  be 

a  contributing  factor.   Workers  have  less  opportunity  to 

associate  with  the  traditional  organizations  representing 

their  class. 

A  second  group  of  workers  could  be  called  the 

"tradit ionals . "   To  some  extent  their  political  orientation 

is  tied  to  issues  and  traditions  of  the  past.   For  example, 

in  Holland  these  workers  support  the  ARP  or  CIIU  because  of 

a  Protestant  religious  profession.   In  England  they  vote 

Liberal  because  of  a  rejection  of  church  in  favor  of  chapel. 

A  regional  identification,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada's  Social 

Credit,  may  be  a  primary  factor.   Sometimes  several  traditional 


4 
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influences  may  be  present  such  as  the  regional,  linguistic, 
and  religious  issues  which  concern  Norway's  Liberals. 

Much  of  the  working-class  support  enjoyed  by  major 
parties  such  as  Britain's  Conservatives,  Japan's  Liberal 
Democrats,  Canada's  Progressive  Conservatives,  and  even  the 
Canadian  Liberal  Party  rests  on  this  kind  of  foundation. 
The  workers  identifying  with  these  parties  are  more  likely 
to  be  from  rural  areas.  They  may  be  more  sympathetic  to  the 
established  church  and  other  traditional  aspects  of  the 
national  political  culture?.   Probably  they  are  less  subject 
to  modern  socializing  influences  such  as  unions  and  the 
media.   In  some  instances  oven  though  workers  may  have 
physically  left  such  a  traditional  environment,  they  may 
have  inherited  the  political  ideology  which  comes  with  it 
from  their  parents. 

Although  the  traditional  group  may  have  some  things 
in  common  with  the  first  group,  when  compared  to  the  entire 
working  class  it  is  not  particularly  disadvantaged  or  dis- 
contented.  While  not  completely  comfortable  with  the  system, 
its  levels  of  frustration  are  far  lower  than  the  alienated 
workers  and  its  income  typical  of  most  workers.   What  dis- 
satisfaction it  feels  is  usually  the  result  of  having  habits 
and  values  of  the  past  in  a  changing  world. 

It  is  this  particular  segment  of  the  working  class 
which  may  have  the  most  difficulty  maintaining  its  existence 
in  postindustrial  society.  Postindustrial  society  is  communal 
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society."   The  decisions  which  must  be  made  in  such  societies 
are  truly  social  decisions.  This  type  of  worker  is  more  like- 
ly to  exist  in  a  culture  which  promotes  individualism,  and 
often  he  belongs  to  organizations  which  play  an  increasingly 
minor  role  in  Lhc  modern  communal  society.   In  some  Instances 
these  groups  may  oven  be  hostile  to  that  society.   Further- 
more, as  the  children  of  these  working-class  families 
inevitably  come  in  contact  with  such  modernizing  forces  as 
the  educational  system  and  the  media,  the  rate  of  defection 
from  the  party  of  one's  parents  is  likely  to  be  high.   It 
has  been  seen  that  the  bourgeoise  parties  already  have  diffi- 
culty maintaining  working-class  loyalties  from  one  generation 
to  another.   It  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  many  of  the 
descendants  of  this  group  will  be  brought  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  working  class  with  much  of  the  remaining  residue 
unable  or  unwilling  to  adjust,  and  thus  ultimately  thrust  into 
the  ranks  of  the  disadvantaged  and  alienated  group. 

A  subgroup  within  this  segment  of  the  working  class 
might  be  designated  the  traditional  ideological  left.   It 
is  represented  by  many  of  those  respondents  who  identified 
with  the  Communists  and  some  of  the  adherents  of  the 
socialist  parties.   While  the  size  of  this  group  may  be 
large  in  some  polities,  such  as  Italy  and  France,  it  was  not 
in  any  of  the  countries  surveyed.   The  parties  representing 
these  workers  may  indeed  contain  leaders  and  followers  who 


6 
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resemble  Inglehart's  New  Left  and  who  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  changes  in  modern  society.   However,  this  certainly 
is  not  the  case  with  all  the  workers  who  identify  with 
these  parties.   Most  of  them  seem  to  be  less  at  home  in  the 
modern  world  Lhan  Lho  typical  worker.   Educalional  and 
income  levels  are  no  better,  and  sometimes  are  lower,  than 
that  of  the  class  as  a  whole.   There  is  little  evidence 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  younger  than  the  average  worker, 
and  often  they  are  older.   They  view  the  world  much  as 
Marx  believed  the  proletariat  saw  it.   This  perspectivo  is 
not  shared  by  most  of  their  peers. 

The  future  of  this  subgroup  is  probably  limited. 
To  the  young  idealists  of  all  classes,  when  compared  to  the 
politics  of  parties  such  as  France's  Parti  Socialiste 
Unifie  or  even  Holland's  Democrats  '66,  its  politics  may 
seem  very  old  fashioned  and  largely  confined  to  bread  and 
butter  issues  regardless  of  what  rhetoric  is  employed.   In 
the  case  of  Norway's  Socialists  disillusionment  with  the 
pragmatic-populist  approach  of  the  party  resulted  in  an 
exodus  of  its  far  left  youth  movement  in  1969.   The 
characteristics  of  postindustrial  society,  with  its  communal 
politics  approach,  will  also  retard  the  political  success 
of  those  tied  to  the  traditional  left.   Reliance  on  a 
classical  ideology  will  result  in  isolation.   To  abandon  it 
may  mean  a  loss  of  identity  and  direction. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  group  will  disappear. 
Hamilton  believes  circumstances  make  this  extremely 
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unlikely.    In  those  societies  with  continuing  movement 

from  rural  areas  to  the  towns  there  should  be  at  least  some 

recruits  for  the  far  left.   These  new  arrivals,  as  well  as 

some  older  residents,  may  have  expectations  and  hopes  which 

will  not  be  fulfilled.   The  worker's  standard  of  Living  has 

increased,  but  so  has  his  level  of  anticipation.   Often  the 

gap  in  consumption  between  the  working  class  and  other 

classes  has  not  been  reduced.   Workers  are  still  relatively 

deprived. 

As  a  result  of  the  above,  to  a  considerable  segment 
of  the  proletariat  bread  and  butter  issues  are  still 
important.   Especially  in  the  case  of  workers  subjected  to 
limited  or  no  cross-pressure  there  is  little  possibility 
that  they  will  decide  a  middle-class  approach  is  the  best 
way  to  attain  their  goals.   As  traditional  working-class 
parties  become  more  "middle  class"  the  far  left  may  look 
more  appealing.   The  Italian  case  shows  that  "moderation" 
on  the  part  of  that  country's  Communist  Party  often  is  not 
popular  with  the  workers.   Condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  cooperation  with  the  Christian  Democrats  are  not  viewed 
as  the  way  to  improve  things.   The  traditional  ideological 
left  is  not  yet  dead. 

The  third  major  group  of  workers  is  probably  the  most 
nebulous.   It  is  best  represented  by  and  most  easily  observed 
in  such  parties  as  Holland's  Liberals,  Norway's  Conservatives, 
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and  Japan's  Democratic  Socialists.   Undoubtedly  members 
are  also  found  in  some  of  the  larger  parties,  including 
Canada's  Progressive  Conservatives,  Japan's  Liberal  Demo- 
crats, and  Britain's  Conservatives.   In  orientation  this 
group  tends  to  be  more  middle  class  than  the  remainder  of 
the  workers.   Economically  it  finds  itself  doing  as  well 
as  and  often  better  than  its  peers.   By  working-class 
standards  it  is  well  educated.   Contact  with  the  media 
and  feelings  of  political  efficacy  are  at  least  average 
for  the  class  and  sometimes  better.   This  can  be  viewed 
as  something  of  a  transitional  group  between  the  working 
class  and  the  middle  class. 

The  ability  of  such  workers  to  function  in  a  post- 
industrial  state  should  be  good.   As  previously  mentioned, 
in  many  ways  they  are  already  modern  in  their  socialization 
and  acquired  political  culture.   The  fact  that  to  a  certain 
extent  they  have  one  foot  in  the  working  class  and  the  other 
in  the  middle  class  may  be  a  major  asset  as  postindustrial 
societies  often  blur  class  distinctions. 

As  to  the  possible  growth  of  this  group,  the  future 
is  uncertain.   Increased  educational  levels  and  economic 
growth  should  enable  more  workers  to  achieve  the  standards 
typical  of  the  group.   These  additional  socioeconomic 
resources  would  also  encourage  political  participation  on 
the  part  of  those  workers  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  them. 
Inglehart  states  an  additional  thought  which  indicates  that 
more  workers  might  be  attracted  to  this  group.   In  the  future 
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the  working  class  may  feel  less  incentive  to  vote  for 

Q 

change.    As  living  standards  improve  class  cleavages 
may  not  completely  disappear  but  should  decline  for  at 
least  some  workers.   These  could  be  attracted  to  the  more 
bourgeoise  parlies. 

However,  the  above  factors  do  not  automatically 
lead  to  a  middle-class  orientation.   Also,  if  post  industrial 
societies  do  indeed  blur  class  distinctions  workers  will  not 
necessarily  move  only  to  the  right.   It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  who  in  the  past  have  supported  middle-class- 
oriented  parties  may  now  find  parties  further  Lo  the  left 
more  acceptable. 

The  final,  and  by  far  the  largest,  group   of  workers 
consists  of  those  who  support  either  the  labor  or  mainline 
socialist  parties  (such  as  the  Japan  Socialist  Party)  and 

those  nonpartisans  who  may  be  classified  as  politically 

9 
active.    Party  support  within  this  group  is  strongly  class 

related.   However,  there  is  little  or  no  indication  that  this 


°Inglehart,  Silent  Revolution,  pp.  198-201. 

9 
There  is  also  a  small  group  which  supports  moderate 
New  Left  parties  such  as  Democrats'  66   and  Canada's  New 
Democratic  Party.   Although  the  profile  of  these  workers 
might  qualify  them  as  one  more  distinct  group,  in  the  end 
they  seem  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  mainstream. 

Many  identifiers  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  clearly 
belong  to  this  subgroup,  dospite  the  party's  strong  union 
base.   It  is  far  more  ideological  than  any  other  party  in 
Canada,  and  its  appeal  to  intellectuals  and  the  better 
educated  of  all  classes  is  well  known.   While  it  does 
have  much  trade  union  support,  so  does  the  principal 
party  of  the  Canadian  working  class,  the  Liberals. 
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is  the  result  of  deep  ideological  convictions.   Rather  it 
appears  more  likely  that  these  people  simply  identify  with 
and  vote  for  the  parties  which  best  represent  their  interests 
The  prevailing  reason  for  this  may  be  precisely  that  offered 
by  Arend  Lijphart  in  a  recent  four-nation  cross-national 
study.     Lijphart  contends  that  class  voting  becomes 
important  when  there  is  no  other  cleavage  present.   Workers 
are  free  to  identify  with  their  class  interests  simply 
because  they  are  not  so  economically  or  socially  deprived 
that  they  feel  the  class  parties  cannot  represent  them. 
Nor  are  they  so  deeply  involved  in  religious,  linguistic, 
regional  or  other  traditional  problems  that  they  are 
pressured  into  supporting  some  other  party.   This  group, 
while  lagging  behind  the  total  electorate,  has  come  far 
enough  to  feel  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  system.   It  will 
participate  at  least  to  the  extent  of  supporting  the  parties 
which  it  perceives  best  represent  its  interests.   These 
parties  are,  of  course,  the  labor  and  mainstream  socialist 
parties . 

Greatly  reinforcing  the  above  is  the  presence  of  the 
union.   The  union  serves  as  a  catalyst.   It  reminds  and 
informs  workers  of  their  interests.   In  the  countries 
examined  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  makes  ideologues  out 


Arend  Lijphart,  "Religious  vs.  Linguistic  vs. 
Class  Voting:   The  'Crucial  Experiment'  of  Comparing 
Belgium,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Switzerland,"  American 
Political  Science  Review  73  (June  1979):  442-58.  The 
1973  European  Community  survey  utilized  in  the  present 
study  was  also  one  of  those  analyzed  by  Lijphart. 
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oi'  them.   Rather  it  interprets  for  them  what  party  is  the 
party  which  looks  after  their  needs. 

The  union  link  has  thus  become  a  major  source  of 
strength  for  the  working-class  parties.   This  may  be  one 
o f  Ihe  greatest  problems  facing  these  parties  as  the  post- 
industrial  age  matures.   As  Daniel  Bell  points  out,  the 

percentage  of  the  work  force  in  traditional  blue-collar 

11 
unions  will  decrease.     Furthermore,  union  interests  are 

not  necessarily  communal  interests.   Workers  are  apt  to 
experience  a  growing  cross-pressure  between  their  interests 
as  defined  by  the  union  and  as  determined  by  their  part,  in 
the  communal  politics  of  the  postindustri ai  world.   The 
result  may  be  a  loss  of  support  for  the  traditional  working- 
class  parties.   That  such  a  situation  may  already  be  true 
can  be  seen  in  the  high  percentage  of  nonpartisans  found  in 
some  of  the  countries  examined.   While  many  of  these  will 
return  on  election  day  to  vote  for  the  party  of  their  class, 
their  identity  with  that  party  can  hardly  be  called  strong. 

Most  noticeable  is  the  tendency  for  this  situation  to 
be  particularly  true  for  younger  workers,  although  lack  of 
union  influence  rather  than  cross-pressure  may  be  a  factor. 
As  a  result  of  more  education,  greater  exposure  to  the  media, 


Bell,  pp.  137-42.   The  percentage  of  blue-collar 
workers  in  the  total  work  force  will  also  decrease.   Bell 
predicts  the  possible  eventual  disappearance  of  the  blue- 
collar  working  class  (p.  125).   Such  an  event  would  of 
course  greatly  compound  the  problems  of  the  traditional 
parties  of  the  left.   However,  this  is  a  distant  rather 
than  immediate  possibility. 
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and  a  feeling  of  greater  political  efficacy,  younger 
workers  may  not  be  satisfied  with  politics  as  usual. 
Although  the  working-class  parties  have  had  more  success 
in  attracting  them  than  have  any  other  parties,  they  have 
not  permanently  mobilized  their  support.   Much  of  that 
support  is  probably  gained  by  default.   There  is  no  other 
party  for  which  these  people  can  cast  their  ballots. 
Some,  of  course,  do  seek  out  the  new  ideological  parties, 
which  at  least  talk  about  democratically  restructuring  the 
system.   These  parties  seem  to  be  especially  attractive  to 
the  young,  the  better-educated  worker,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  those  in  the  higher  financial  strata.   However, 
for  the  most  part,  the  working  class  of  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  regardless  of  age,  did  not  appear  to  have  progressed 
far  enough  to  find  such  parties  that  attractive.   Bread  and 
butter  issues  were  still  genuine  working-class  issues.   The 
labor  parties,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  size,  may 
have  seemed  better  able  to  deliver  on  these  issues.   Only  a 
few  respondents  were  ready  for  a  more  abstract  level  of 
politics . 

If  the  above  is  correct,  then  despite  some  difficulties 
the  majority  of  the  working  class  in  the  post  industrial 
society  should  be  able  to  play  an  active  political  role. 
Regardless  of  what  stereotypes  may  be  associated  with  it, 
it  is  essentially  pragmatic.   It  is  not  separated  from  the 
rest  of  society,  at  least  in  the  countries  examined,  by  deep 
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12 
and  irresolvable  cleavages.  '   Though  growing  proportionally 

smaller,  it  should,  if  properly  mobilized,  be  able  to  align 

itself  with  those  segments  of  the  service-industry  work 

force  which  will  have  many  of  the  same  needs  and  problems. 

in    Lime  it  may  become  virtually  indistinguishable  from  that 

service  class.   A  traditional  identity  may  thus  be  lost. 

However,  greater  sensitivity  of  political  systems  to  the  ne ids 

of  those  who  once  comprised  the  proletariat  may  be  the  result. 


12 

The  problems  of  workers  in  such  regions  us  Quebec 
Scotland,  and  Wales  are  viewed  as  ones  essentially  faced 
by  all  classes  in  those  areas. 


APPENDIX 
SAMPLING  INFORMATION  FOR  DATA  SETS  UTILIZED 

Information  on  the  sampling  procedures  used  in  each 
survey  included  in  the  present  study  is  given  below.   Surveys 
are  listed  by  title  and  in  chronological  order  for  each  of 
the  five  countries  examined. 

Canada 
1965  Canadian  Election  Study.   This  is  a  postelection 
survey  conducted  between  January  and  March  1966.   The  sample 
selected  is  a  stratified  cross-section  of  eligible  Canadian 
voters  in  1965  and  is  drawn  from  a  base  of  93  percent  of  the 
Canadian  population.   The  constituencies  chosen  were  strati- 
fied on  the  basis  of  province,  rural-urban  distribution,  and 
1963  Liberal  voting  percentages.   In  rural  areas  of  Quebec 
Creditiste  voting  percentages  were  substituted  for  those  of 
the  Liberal  Party.   The  original  sample  size  is  2118,  and 
the  weighted  sample  is  2729.04. 

1968  Canadian  Federal  Election.   Procedures  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  1965  study  were  utilized  for  this  post- 
election study  conducted  in  June  1968.   Liberal  voting  per- 
centages were  based  on  the  1965  election,  and  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  in  the  1966  census  were  defined  as  urban. 
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A  subsample  based  on  6.9  percent  of  the  adult  Canadian 
population  was  selected  to  make  certain  that  those  Canadians 
living  in  remote  regions  with  limited  accessibility  would  be 
included.   This  group  was  excluded  from  the  1965  survey.   The 
sample  size  is  2767. 

The  1972  Canadian  National  Election  Study.   Market 
Opinion  Research  of  Canada  conducted  this  survey  by  telephone 
for  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  during  1972.   It 
consists  of  three  waves,  two  pre-election  and  one  post- 
election.  Only  the  first  wave,  conducted  during  June  and 
July,  is  used  in  the  present  study.   No  further  information 
is  available. 

Great  Britain 
The  Civic  Culture.   The  sample  is  a  multistage 
probability  sample.   In  stage  one  forty  constituencies  were 
selected.   In  stage  two,  two  wards  were  chosen  from  each  of 
the  forty  constituencies.   In  stage  three  one  polling  district 
was  selected  from  each  ward.   Finally  individuals  were 
selected  at  fixed  intervals  from  the  voting  lists  for  chosen 
polling  districts.   The  sample  was  stratified  to  include 
those  not  on  the  electoral  register.   Interviews  were  con- 
ducted in  June  and  July  1959.   The  sample  size  is  963. 

Political  Change  in  Britain .   Within  eighty  parliamen- 
tary constituencies  interviews  were  sought  with  thirty-two 
respondents  whose  names  had  been  chosen  from  the  electoral 
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registers.   The  sample  was  stratified  to  include  some 
persons  not  on  the  register.   This  sample  was  treated  as 
a  sample  of  households  rather  than  individuals,  with  in- 
terviewers following  standardized  instructions  to  select 
a  respondent  over  age  twenty  from  each  household.   The 
original  sample  was  obtained  in  1963.   Additional  house- 
holds were  added  in  1964  and  1966.   The  1964  sample  size 
is  1769  with  a  weighted  sample  of  1817.5.   For  1966  the 
sample  size  is  1874  with  a  weighted  sample  of  1898.6. 

1973  European  Communities  Study .   The  sample  was 
drawn  from  a  cross-scclion  of  British  citizens  age  fifteen 
or  older  who  were  interviewed  in  September  and  October 
1973.   Sample  size  is  1933.   No  further  information  is 
available. 

Japan 
Political  Parties,  1958,  Tokyo.   The  sample  was 
drawn  from  voter  registration  lists  in  metropolitan  Tokyo. 
Respondents  were  interviewed  in  November  1958  by  the  Social 
Research  Institute  of  Tokyo.   Sample  size  is  1256.   No 
further  information  is  available. 

Voting  Behavior — U j i ,  Japan .   This  survey  is  the  re- 
sult of  interviows  with  550  respondents  in  Uji,  Japan,  in 
1961.   Respondents  were  interviewed  in  five  waves.   Only  the 
third  is  used  in  the  present  study.   No  further  information 
is  available. 
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1967  Japanese  National  Election  Study.   The  study  is 
based  on  a  multistaged,  stratified,  nationwide  probability 
sample.   Fifty  election  districts  were  first  selected  from 
the  123  used  in  the  1967  election  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
Japanese  Diet.   In  the  second  stage  four  sample  spots  were 
chosen  from  each  of  the  fifty  districts.   In  the  third  stage 
eleven  adults  were  drawn  from  each  sample  spot.   A  probability 
sample  was  also  drawn  based  on  the  children  ages  fifteen  to 
nineteen  in  the  families  of  the  adults  selected.   Respondents 
were  interviewed  both  pre-election  and  postelection.  The  raw 
sample  is  1973,  and  the  weighted  sample  is  2122.2. 

The  Netherlands 
Nipothese.   This  study  consists  of  seventeen  waves  of 
data  with  an  average  of  five  hundred  respondents  per  wave. 
It  is  based  on  a  cross-national  sample  of  Dutch  citizens  over 
the  age  of  twenty.   All  interviews  were  conducted  before  the 
parliamentary  election  of  February  1967.   No  further  informa- 
tion is  available. 

Dutch  Election  Study,  1970.   A  list  of  950  municipali- 
ties provided  by  the  Dutch  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  was 
stratified  on  the  basis  of  province,  the  degree  of  urbaniza- 
tion, population  of  developed  areas,  and  political  composition 
The  stratified  list  was  then  divided  into  167  intervals  with 
fifteen  respondents  selected  from  each  interval  with  one 
exception,  where  only  ten  were  chosen.   Voters  were  then 
selected  by  municipal  officials  according  to  instructions  for 
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random  sampling  given  them  by  the  researchers.   Interviews 
were  conducted  shortly  after  the  Dutch  Provincial  Council 
Elections  of  March  1970.   The  sample  size  is  1838. 

Continuous  Dutch  Survey :   Wave  1,  1972 .   Municipali- 
ties were  first  stratified  according  to  region  and  degree  of 
urbanization.   All  municipalities  with  more  than  fifty 
thousand  persons  were  randomly  selected  from  a  set  of  address- 
es which  in  itself  was  a  sample  of  the  total  for  that  munici- 
pality.  Within  each  household  a  respondent  was  selected 
according  to  standardized  instructions.   The  sample  consisted 
of  six  hundred  persons  interviewed  in  early  1972. 

1973  European  Communities  Study .   The  sample  was 
drawn  from  a  cross-section  of  Dutch  citizens  age  fifteen  or 
older  who  were  interviewed  in  September  and  October  1973. 
Sample  size  is  915,  with  a  weighted  sample  of  1464.   No 
further  information  is  available. 

Norway 
1957  Norwegian  Election  Survey .   The  sample  was  drawr. 
from  the  national  electorate  and  interviewed  in  two  waves. 
The  sample  size  for  the  first  wave  is  1546  and  1406  for  the 
second.   No  further  information  is  available. 

Norwegian  Election  Survey ,  1965 .   The  sample  was  based 
on  the  1650  sampling  areas  established  by  the  Norwegian  Census 
Bureau.   Each  of  these  contains  approximately  two  thousand 
persons,  except  in  Oslo  where  the  figure  is  six  thousand.   A 
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stratified  sample  was  drawn  by  classifying  the  areas  on  the 
basis  of  region,  density  of  population,  and  occupational 
composition.   The  sampling  areas  used  and  the  respondents 
interviewed  were  then  selected  by  probability  methods. 
Respondents  were  interviewed  both  pre-election  and  postelection 
For  the  pre-election  survey  the  sample  size  is  1751,  and  for 
the  postelection  interviews  i t  is  1623. 
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